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PREFACE. 


The original ‘ Manual ’ of Bellary, by Mr. John Kelsall, I.O.8., 
was written as long ago as 1872, when the district included 
the area which was subsequently formed into the separate 
Collectorate of Anantapxu. Bor this and other reasons it has 
now been re-written throughout. 

The present volume is the first of the District Gazetteers 
to be prepared in accordance with the new system under which 
statistics which are liable speedily to become out of date are 
relegated to a separate Appendix which will be revised decen- 
nially, after each census. The book has been written in haste 
in the intervals of other work and has claims on this ground to 
a lenient judgment on its shortcomings. 

Thanks are due to the many persons who have assisted 
with it. Acknowledgments have been made where possible 
in the body of the volume, but special obligations have been 
incurred to Mr. B. Sewell, who has been good enough to help 
with Chapter II, and to Mr. D. W. G. Cowio, the present 
Collector of the district, and his predecessor, Mr. E. C. C. Carr, 
who have kindly read the proofs of the remainder. 


1904. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

BELLARY DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL DESCEIPTIOIT. 


Gfnebal Description— S hape and boundaries — Taluks and oliiof towns— 
Etymology of name—ETataral divisions. Hnxs— Sandur lulls— Coppor 
Mountain hills — Mallappangndda I'ange— Ksllahalligudda bills — ICddligi 
hills — Gud^kdta hills— Aldr hills— Adoiii hills — Dotaohod groups and peaks — 
Scenery. Eivers — T lio Tnngabbudru — Its name— Its mythological origin. 
— Its rate of fall — Its hanks and bod — Its islands— Tribul*arioB of the 
Tungabhadra — The Itagnri — The OhikkaHagari — Minor streams— Lovol of 
the district. SoitiS— Black ootton-soil— Rod and mixed soils. OriiWATK— 
Rainfall — Tomporaturo — ICumidity- -Winds. Gkoloot — ATohooau rooks— 
The four Dharwar bands— Chief hills of the Arohaoan system — The Kalla- 
halligudda Dharwar band— EIeiuatii,o (loartzite— Quartz veins — The 

Mallappangudda Dharwar band— More liomatitos— GohUwashing— Signs of 
dianaonds — Sandur-Coppor Mountain twin band — Ilomaiitos plentiful and 
rich— Native iron-s mol ting — Mangancao ore — Gold — Fonnfir-Hagari Dhar- 
war band— Quartz rnns and trap-dykes —Ooppor — Building stoues — Jasper 
rooks— Potstono or steatite — Limostonos — Mineral pigmonts. B''i:iOBa. 
pAU.vA — Oomostio aniiaalfl» Cattle — ^Buffaloes — Shoep — Goats — Gamo. 

BET.riAUY is t.ho westernmost of tlie four Ceded * or Deccan t 
districts of tlie Madras Presidency, It is only on its eastern 
flank tluit it is connected witli tl»e rest of tlie province, the 
other three sides being bounded by tbo Nizam’s Dominions 
(on tlie north), the Mysore State (on tbo south), and (on the 

* The “ Ceded districts ” are Bellory, Anantapur, Cuddapnh and Kumool. 
They are so called booanse (except four taluks of Kurnool) they were ceded to 
the Company by the Nizam in 1800. See Chapter II. 

t Deooan ” or Dakkhan ” represents the vemaoular pronunciation of the 
Sanskrit word Dakahina, meaning “ southern which wns used to dosignato that 
portion of the Indian peninsula which lies south of the Narbadi. river. 
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west, by the Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency. In 
shape it is roughly triangular. Along the whole of its longest 
— ^the north-western-side, the great Tungabhadra river forms 
its frontier, but the boundary on the other two sides of the 
triangle, south and east, has been formed by the accidents 
of history and does not follow any marked natural features. 
On the east, where Bellary touches the rest of the Presidency, 
it is flanked by the two districts of Kurnool and Anantapur. 
The latter of these formed part of it until the beginning of 
1882 when it was detached and constituted a separate Col- 
lector ate. 

Bellary is made up of the eight taluks of Adoni, Alur, 
Bellary, Hadagalli, Harpanahalli, Hospet, Kiidligi and Ra- 
yadnig and includes within its limits the Ijttle Native vState 
of Sandur. Statistical particulars of the population, etc., 
of these areas will be found in the separate appendix to this 
volume. The capital of Jhe district is the Canionmeut and 
Municipality of Bellary, and the head-quarters of the vari- 
ous taluks are at the towns and villages from which they 
are respectively named. Besides these, the only noteworthy 
towns are (going from north to south) Kosgi and Yeiiimi- 
ganuru in Adoni taluk, Siruguppa in Bellary, Kamidi in 
Hospet and Kottiiru in Eiidligi taluk. 

The district* gets its name from its head-quarter town, 
but the etymology of the word is not a matter upon wdiich 
it is safe to dogmatise. Several derivations Lave been sug- 
gested, but none of them are convincing. Local tradition, 
which is supported by an account in one of the Mackenzie 
MSS., says that the name is corrupted from Bala-hari, mean- 
ing “ the defeat of Bala,’’ and that this Bala was an asura 
(demon) who lived here and was slain by Indra, because le 
harassed the deDakanyas, or damsels of the divine world. 

As will be seen in more detail below, Bellary consists of 
two widely differing natural divisions, an eastern and a wesl- 
em, separated by the Sandur hills which occupy the Native 
Sta'te of that name and run right across the middle of the 
district from north-west to south-east. The eastern division 
which is half as large again as the western and is made up 
of the four taluks of Adoni, Alnr, Bellary and Rayadrug, is 
a flat, almost treeless expanse covered mainly with black 
cotton-soil diversified here and there by the ^cky Ijills so 
characteristic of the Deccan which rise out of it like islands 
out of the sea.” The western division, though it contains 
scattered patches of cotton-soil, is for the most part covered 
with mixed and red femiginons soils, is broken up (except 
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in Haclagalli taluk) by oonsiani succ-essions of wild and rug- CHAP, !• 
ged hills, lies at a greater elevation than the eastern and has Hills. 
a slightly larger rainfall. Both divisions have this in com- 
inon that they sloi)e giiulually nortliwards towards the 
Tiiugabhadra. 

The Saiidur hills already mentioned are, aficr tlio Tun- ThoSundnr 
gabliadra, the most noticeable physical feature of the district. 

Tliey begin at Malapuram on the bank of the Tungabliadra 
and run soutli-east for over oO miles with only one l)reak, 
the two beautiful gorges by \vlii(*h the Narihalla river cross- 
es their main axis at right angles. Their highest point is 
the hill above the famous Kunuirasvaini ])agodu near their 
southern boundary, which is J{,400 feet above the sea. 
Ramanmalai, in the centre, overlooking the little hill-station 
o£ Eamandrug, is 3,250 feet, and the bold i)eak of Jambu- 
natli on the extreme nortliern limit is 2,080 feet in elevation 

The lesser hills of the district, wliere they foi in ranges, 'IMio Copper 
usually all strike in a direction roughly parallel to the 8an'- 
dm* hills — from north-west to south-east. The best known of 
them is the ridge called, after its highest point, the (J()])j)er 
Mountain * hills, which stands six mih^s east of the Sand n 
range and about the same distance south-east ol! liellary town 
This runs from the Dajoji tank south-east for 20 miles to 
within about four miles ol the JIagari river. The Copjmr 
MountaLii is 3,285 feet above the sea. 

Some 30 miles south-w(sst ot the Kiindiir liills, in ihe. Tlio ’Miilhip- 
iladagalli and ITarpanaballi taluks, rises the Mallajiiian- 
gudda rang(*, ihe chief ])eak of which, Mallappan Betta, is 
3,177 feet. Juke Ihe Sandur range, it starls close to Uic 
Tungabliadra (at the gorge at JJoniiuru) and runs souih-cuiat 
After some 25 miles it is broken by the valley of ih(‘. Cliiklca 
llagari, but it begins again about seven miles further on 
and extends into Mysore ienitory. 

South-’svest ol! Ibis again and about eight <o ten miles Tho Kalla- 
Irom it, are the. Kallahalligudda bills, the lai*ge!-t ol! which 
Kallahalli Peak, is sonu^ 2,800 feet high. They are about 
nine miles long and tlioiigli, as before, their gcmeral diroc- 
tion is from north-west to soiiib-easl, a considerable olVshooi 
from them strikes nearly vsouth-west, 1'hereafier, tlioiigli not 
without a break in iheir conii unity, iliey run on to form the 
grouj) of bills soiiUi of Ilurpanaliaili town, chief of which is 
Narasimbadevaragiidda, 2,544 Feet, and they end in the south 

‘ So uamod buuaurto of lihoU‘j;on«l t.luifc llaidoi* Aliiuinod eoppor lUtiro. Soo 
below. Tlio iiativon call the hill Su‘j;al'irani!ikoiula or Suf^’aclovihoLfca 
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of tlie talui: in Udiclianf^iclurgam (2,674 feet), tlie preeipit- 
ons sides of wliioh. aie crowned by the oldest ding, oi‘ bill- 
fortress, in tbe distinct. 

lu tbe adjoining Kudligi taluk two lines of bills occur 
which follow, though in a less obvious manner, this same 
general direction. The first is the Kudligi line. It begins 
three miles north of Anekallugudda (2,378 feet) at the tri- 
junction of the Kudligi, Hospet and Hadagulli taluks, passes 
to the noith and east of KfidUfcgi town and terminates some 
five miles south-east of Jaramali Drug (2,743 feet), its chief 
peak. 

The second of these lines is the Gudekota group of hills. 
This begins at Chdranuru, four miles from the southern 
boundary of Sandui* State, trends south-east, passing to the 
aoxth of the fort of Gudekota, crosses the valley of the Chin- 
na Hagari and tho stop of Mysore territory which is here 
wedged in between Kudligi and Eayadrug taluks and ends 
in the hill-fort of Eayadrug (2,727 feet). The striking mass 
of Kailasa Konda, just south of this, is 3,011 feet high; in 
Kudligi taluk the line includes one hill of over 2,800 feet 
and at least another of over 2,600 feet; and the group con- 
tains nerhaps the wildest and most rugged country in the 
district. 

In the north of the district are two other lines of hills 
which, though they are too detached to be called ranges, yet 
follow generally a direction parallel to those above referi'ed 
to. The first of these begins with the Kenchanaguddam hill 
on the bank of the Tungabhadra in the north of Bellary 
taluk and runs south-east, forming succec&sively the strik- 
ing cluster of hills round Halekota, the Kanchagara-Bella 
gailu * ridge, the hills near Holalagondi (chief peak 2,1S1 
feet), the confused group north-east of Aliir town, the high- 
est point of which, Arikera hill, is 2,127 feet, and the isolated 
peaks of Hattibellagallu, Eamadurgam (2,029 feet), and 
Chippigiri (1,690 feet). 

The second line, which takes a rather more southerly 
dii’ection than its fellows, begins at Kosgi in Adoni taluk, 
and includes Kamangbat (2,101 feet), tho A.<l6ui cliistcsr 
(highest point 2,000 feet) and the lesser hills to the soiitli- 
east of this. It is some 36 miles in length and separated 
trom the other by a plain of black cotton-soil about twelve 
miles across. 

* BelUgaUu means “ white 'rock** and the ridge is so named from the grea+ 
precipitous white ouartz run which crests it for full 7 four miles. 
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Besides all these ranges smd Hues of hills Beliary contaius 
several isolated clusters aud emiuenccs. 

The best known of tliese are the two rugged aud pictur- 
esque groups lying north of tlie Sandur range and between 
it aud the Tungabhadra The first of them, the Daroji hills, 
is separated from the Saiidur hills by the valley along which 
the Southern Mahratta Railway runs from Bellary to Ilospet, 
and extends from tlio Daroji tank nearly to Hosjiet. The 
second group, tlie Kami)li hills, lies north again of these aud 
is divided from them by the valley tlirough whic.h passes the 
road from Daroji io Himjii, the old ca]>ital of the Vijaya- 
uagar oinpire. The highest ])oint in this latter group is Tim- 
maiJiirani hill, 2,133 feet. Another cluvsior worth mention 
18 that at Kurugodu, 14 miles north-north-east of Bellary 
town (highest point, 1,9C6 feet); and finally there is the 
Bellary rock itself, the top of which is 1,976 feet above the sea* 

As will be seen immediately, the Saudur hills and tbe 
Cojiper Mountain, Mallappaugudda and Eallahalligudla 
ranges are of Dharwar rock, while the rest of the hills and 
clusters are of the older granitic formation. The difference 
in the outward appearance of the hills of these two classes 
is most striking. I'hose belonging to the formei* have round- 
ed outlines and summits, are cut into ravines, are covered 
with long grass and are often suiTounded l>y shapes of detritus 
washed down from their sides. Tlie graniic liills, on the 
other Iiaiid, are comix)Scd of masses of almost totally bare 
rock, relieved only by i.he l)al)ul trees and low thorny scrub 
which grow in llioir crevices, and this rock lias usually wea- 
thered and solit into eiiorinous boulders which have either 
grouped tlieniselves in lines and castellations, sometimes 
so regular as Io have a most artificial u])pearauco, or have 
remained poised on end as single tors or crashed down the 
sides of the hills and foimcd huge impassable screes around 
their feet. The »Saudur valley may justly bo called beautiful 
■file western taluks ;ne usually (liverH»fi<d l)y picturesque 
valleys and ilui iiHHi-growth in them is grateful aud refresh- 
ing, but the great level, tieeless, expanses of cotton-soil in 
Adoui Aliir aud I5ellary taluks have found few admirers. 
Even there, however, it is only wlieii there is no crop upon 
the ground and the sad colour of the iiiitilled soil is able to 
assert itself that the outlook is repellent. At other times the 
counky has at least the saviiig grace of colour. Hills are 
always in sight, and in sunlight the nearer of them glow with 
dark purples and deep golden-browns in wonderful contrast 
io the pale blues and delicate yellows of their fellows in tbe 
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distance, the vivid greens oi tie i)atcJicvs of trco-^ in tlir 
loTvs, and the Taried tints of tlie soil, wLicOt from IIm; 

dead black of the newly-tnrned land, tlii'oiigli (*v(‘i'v f»'rs*<la'- 
tiou of brown, down to the pale greys ot the uiu'uHi 
patches, lliragcs are a characteristic foatnro of iliiw })uri « I 
the country. They usually take tlie form of lakes wiiij iroo- 
growing along their margins. 

The liver system of Bellary is simple. hJxcopi a 
square miles in the extreme east of Aliir and *\ddni laluk?^ 
which drain into the Hindri in Kiirnool and an ('von siualli**’ 
portion of Eayadriig which slopes towards iho Poniu'r, i!».' 
whole of the district drains into the Tiingabliadra or <nH* oi 
its tributaries. 


After forming the bonndary of Bellary along llu» wholo 
of its western and northern sides, the Tungal)luulva falls 
the Kistna a few miles below Kurnool town. TIk' ancient junl 
puranic name of the river was the Paiiipil, by which it is 
mentioned in the Edmayana and wdiich still Niirviv(\s ^ in iho 
name of the village of Hampi, which was oiiginally know’ll 
as Pampatmtha. It gets its present appellation IVoin’ the Tart 
that it IS formed by the junction, in Mj^soro, of Iwo idvcr- 
caUed respectively the Tunga and the Bhadj-a. Thcsi^ holli 
use m the same hill, Varaha Parvata, high up ii, ilu^ 
em Ghats on the frontier between South Canaru and Mvsnro 
btaie and after running widely diffei^ent courses unites ul Mn^ 
SMred village o£ Kddali (‘ confluence”), eiglit, miMi's from 
Siimoga, to form tie Tungabliadi*a 

Se I'y J>iti Do Vi, .soiziMl 

earth and bore rt lowu to the lower world. The JJrul.. 
nsu-ii ■upon, discord in nod (licir 

assuming the tatf fXS "-ho 

bought up the Lih 

ibis exertion of the boa? trickled down ir’f ‘ 

on the Vai'dha Parvata tlmf f “oyi its tusks as d. rt?8i.oiJ 

'-WA t, 1,4 Wt task 

tliut irom tie fii-m aod stroae foniimg one siieani aod 

tie T-agebUete ■>! 

but drink of the ‘ Tunffa ’ ^ ^athe m. the (Gauges 

See Rice’s Mptore^ 4Q7, 
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Inchiding all its many winding's, the river forms the west- CHAP. I. 
ern and northern boundary of the district for just over 200 
miles. It enters it at n ])oint eight miles below the railway its rate of 
bridge at Harihar where it flows at a lieight of 1,730 feet 
above the sea. About thirteen miles aft-er it has left the 
district at the Stinkesiila aniciit in Kurnool which sujjplies 
the Knrnool-Ciiddapah Canal, it is 948 feet above sea level, 
and the fall above the anient is rapid. The lieiglit of the 
river above the sea at the point wdiere it leaves the distriet 
is tlnis probably about 1,000 feet. This gives a fall within 
the district of 730 feet in some 200 miles, or something under 
3-J feet a mile on the average. But the fall in 

different sections of the river^s course is very unequal. 
tT]) to the Yallabhapuram anient in the north 
of TTadagalli taluk it drops scarcely as much os 

two feet a mile, hut hetwoen that point and Kanipli 
it falls 381 f(‘et, or nearly 14 toot a mile. Rev’^eral rapids 
occur in this part of its course, the most notiiblo being those 
at ]Vrdla])uram, <‘lose by the ])ropoHed site of ilu' dam for the 
Tnngahhadra Project, where the stream (*iiis tliroiigb the 
northward extension of the Sandur hills. Another set has 
formed j\ist above Kenolianaguddam, in the north of Bellary 
taluk, wbea*e tlie river ])asses through the continuation of the 
Aliir line of hills above referred to. 

Where it enters (be disli'ict the rivci* flows betwtHMj high 
banks of red loam, and lower down iniicli of its bed is deep. 

This ('haracteristic and tlio facd. that ilie land usually falls 
sharply down to the river are two of the reasons why, ihoiigh 
the flow of w^^ter in it is ])eroiinial and never cniii*ely dries 
up, it has been so little used for irrigation. Its margins in 
many places, especially on the right bank and in I lie reaches 
above Miilapurain, are frequently (*overed with extensive 
deposits of sbinglo, whi(di show iliat its bed must have origi- 
nally been much wider than it now is. Those at Makarnbbi 
are several luindred acres in extent and some 100 foot above 
the present level of the strotmi. No navigation is pos- 
vblo along the river, us its bed is for (he most ])ar(. rocky, 
but in former times much timber used to be floated down il. 
from Mysore, lauded at the YalUibhilpurain anicui, and 
thence taken to Bell ary and elsewhere. Striking gorges occiu- 
at Hampi and Honnuru. Except in the rains the river is 
usually fordable and whore it is not the people cross it in 
circular basket boats from eight to twelve feet in diameter 
made of split bamboo wic.ker-wmrk and covered outside with 
hides.* 


^ee Chapter VII, 
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Tliere are no road bridges over it, tbongb mimerotis basket- 
boat ferries are maintained along its course, but it is crossed 
by the Southern Mahrafcta Railway near Hospet and by the 
ITorth-west line of the Madras Railway near Rainpurnm iu 
the. north of Adoni taluk. 

Islands occur here and there in its bed. There is one 
just below Anguru in the Hadagalli taluk which, though 
submerged at high flood, is partly cultivated; another stands 
just above the Malapuram rapid already mentioned; a third 
lies in the middle of this rapid and runs down as far as the 
Southern Mahratta Railway bridge ; and there are three more 
at Kenchanaguddam, namely, one above the rapids there, one 
in the middle of them and one just below them. This last. 
D^sanuru island is the largest of the series, being six miles 
long, containinj? the village of Desanuru and one or two 
hamlets, and being much of it richly cultivated. 

The only two tributaries of the Tungabhadra within Rel- 
lary which are worthy of the name of rivers are the Hagari, 
which drains most of the western half of the district, and the 
Chikka Hagari,* or little Hagaxi,’’ which lies sixiy miles 
away on the other side of the Sandur hills and traverses the 
three western taluks. 

Like the Tungabhadra, the Hagari t is formed by the 
junction of two streams which rise and unite in Mysore 
These are the Yeda and the Avati, and in that State it goes 
by the alias of the Vedavati, a word derived, like Tunga- 
bhadra, from the names of the rivers which give it birth. 
In Chitaldrug district it passes through a striking gorge 
known as the Mdri Kanive, across which the Mysore Govern- 
ment have thrown a gigantic embankment to render its 
waters available for irrigation. Within Bellary it flows 
nearly dne north in a wide, shallow, sandy bed which is dry 
for a great part of the year but after heavy rains is filled witii 
violent torrential floods which occasionally do much damage 
to the wet cultivation along its banks. In 1851 the waters 
rose and washed away the town of Guliam, once the head- 
quarters of a taluk, on the right bank. The river is crossed 
by the Southern Mahratta Railway near Paramadevanahalli 

* This river is called indisoriininately the Chikka Hagari and the Ohinna 
Hagari. There is, see below, another Ohinna Hagari in the dietriot, a tribntarj 
of the Hagari. This latter is known in Mysore as the Janaga-halla, hat tho name 
is not recognized in BeUaiy. For the sake of distinction, therefore, the pre- 
aent atreanx may be called the Chikka Hagari thronghont and the other the 
Ohinna Hagari. 

t The name is said to he derived from “ freeing from the bonds 

(of sin).” Bice's Jfyeor#, ii, M8. 
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and at this point it flows at an elevation of about 1,330 feet 
above the sea. Where it enters the district, some 57 miles 
higher up, its bed is 1,640 feet above sea level. Its fall in 
this portion of its course is thus about 5^ feet a mile. 

When the bed is dry the strong westerly winds cany 
much sand out of it and pile this up in dunes on the right 
bank. These are seldom as much us 20 feet high but they 
oontinually advance eastwards and have overwhelmed two 
villages — Jiriganiiru (hamlet of Sidiganamola), three miles 
below the railway bridge, the ruined temple of which still 
annenrs above the sand, and Bodurti,’’ eight miles from 
TTonnuru, which is said by Lieutenant Newbold * the geo- 
logist to have been buried thirteen or fouiteen years liefore 
his ^sit in 1839 and to have then been covered with sand up 
tc the tops of its walls. The blown sands are widest between 
this Honnuru uiul Marlamadlki in Aliir taluk, a length of 
forty miles. At the Mdka ford, on the road from Bellary 
to Ahir, they are, from first to last, including the sandy 
stretch on the left bank of the river, some three miles wide. 
The contrast between their bright yellow slones and the black 
cotton-soil on which they have been denosited is very strik- 
ing. Of late years the encroachment of the sand has been 
chcck(»(l in several pieces by plantations of cnsuarina trees. 

The only noteworiliy irihuiaries of the TTagari are the 
Chimia TTagari, which rises in Mysore State, drains the 
western [)arts of Kudligi taluk and joins the TTagari in the 
1 orth of Rayadrug taluk, and the Pedda Vanka big nul- 
lah,” one of several streams so named) which rises in the 
Copper Mountain range and drains the greater part of the 
black cotton-soil ])lain of which Bellary taluk mainly 
consists. 

The Chikka Hagari, like all the other chief streams of 
the (li8tri(‘.t, rises in Mysore State. Its course is nearly due 
north and after draining parts of Harpanahalli, Kudligi and 
TTadagalli taluks it falls into tlie Tungabhadra near Kittor 
nuni. 

The minor streams which flow into the Tungabhadra are 
none of them much more than nullahs. Going from south 
to TioTth, the chief of them are the Haggarauiiru nullah, 
rising near ITarpanahalli and draining the country west of the 
Mallappangudda hills; the Hampdsdgaram nullah, which 
joins the Tungabhadra at the village of that name; the 
ilampapatnam or Bellahunishi nullah which drains the hilly 

• Xdidrat Jour, Lifm Soi,, ixy 310. 
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country nortl of Kudligi; the Gauripurnm luilloli which 
runs along- the western base of the Sandur hills; the ITari- 
halla river, which flows across the Sandur State through the 
beautiful Ohalagandi and Bhimagandi gorges, is danamed 
up to form the Darbji tank and thence flows northwards to 
the Tungabhadra ; and the Harivanam nullah or Kariji 
vanka, which drains the country lying between the AHr and 
Ad6ni hills above referred to. 

Such little irrigation as all these rivers and streams 
afiord is referred to in Chapter IV below. 

It will be evident that since the district drains from the 
south northwards into the Tungabhadra it must have a 
general slope in that direction. It has been seen that the 
lowest point of the bed of the Tungabhadra, at the north- 
east corner of the district, is about 1,000 feet above the sea. 
The levels of the highest part of the district, along its 
southern frontier where it runs up into the Mysore plateau, 
have been ascertained by the officers of the Mysore Tojx)- 
graphioal Survey. They found* that the southern bound- 
ary of the Harpanahalli taluk was. approximately 2,000 feet 
high, falling to 1,730 feet in the valley of the Tungabhadra 
and to 1,900 feet in that of the Chikka Hagari. East of 
this latter river the ground rises again and on the Kiidligi 
boundary south of TTjjani (the great Lingayat centre) reaches 
2,108 feet and south of ITimbalagiri, east of this, 2,216 feet. 
This is the highest level in the district, for eastwards again 
the country falls away to the valley of the Chinna Hagari 
and is only 1,534 feet at the point where this river enters the 
Eayadrug taluk, and 1,640 feet where the Hagari enters it 
further south. 

As has already been stated, the eastern taluks of the dis- 
trict consist for the most 
Black. Mixed. Bed. black COtton-Soil 

{r6gadd)f while mixed 
(masah) and red fer- 
ruginous (Idl) soils pre- 
dominate in the western 
'country. The percentages 
home by each of these to 
the total area of each taluk 
are given in the margin. 

The best regada in the district is that in the Ad6ni and 
Alur taluks. This soil hardly ever occurs in hilly tracts, the 

" The figureB given are quoted from p, 7 of Mr. Brace Toote’s aooounfc of 
tne geology of Bellary ia Mem. Qeol. Siirv. India>, xrr, 7« 
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rock in these being covered witli red earth produced by its 
own disintegration, and where a large hill rises in the middle 
of a plain of black soil it is nearly always surrounded by a 
fringe of this red land. Tlius it is in the west of Bellary and 
Rayadriig taluks and in the centre and south of Addni, near 
the hills, that most of the mixed and red soils in them are 
found. The regada in Hadagalli mostly lies in the south 
and the north-east of the taluk. 

The origin and properties of black cotton-soil have been 
much discussed but have yet to be finally determined. In 
some quarters it is believed to be derived from basalt by sur- 
face decomposition, in ()thei*s to bo argillaceous earth im- 
pregnated with organic matter, or an ancient forest humus, 
and yet others to have been deposited at the bottom of lakes 
or lagoons. It contains a larger proi)ortion of organic matter 
than most other soils, though the |>erceiitago is not really 
high, and a considerable admixture of carbonate of lime, and 
its properties of retaining moisture, of cru(*king deeidy in 
every direction in the dry weather and becoming impassably 
sticky in the wet are well known. Several theories liave been 
propounded to account for its colour. Dr. Leatlier * has 
recently disproved the idea that this is duo to organic matter, 
as boiling with concentrated sulphuric acid has little eft'e(?t 
upon it, but leaves a dark brown residue winch is a|)j)aroni:ly 
due to some mineral ])e(ailiar to this soil. 

In Bellary the <iott()ii-R(>il is generally some four feet thick, 
though in ])laccs the d<q)th is much greai.cr. It is usually 
supposed by the ryots to recjuii-e no manure and to bo in- 
capable of exhaustion but in other parts of India (uiltivators 
arc now bogiiiiiing to manure it. It is seldom irrigated. Its 
great enemy is a deop-rooied grass called vafk grass (cyperu^i 
roUrndus) which the ordinary methods ot c.ultivation fail to 
remove and which has to be exterminated by deep ploughing 
with iron ploughs. Trees do not grow well on it. This has 
been attributed to tlie layer of linieslone whi(*.h often under- 
lies it, but another theory t is that the periodical (iracking of 
the soil exjwsGs and ruptures the smaller roots of the trees and 
thus checks their growth, and idoughing round tlioir roots 
has been suggested as a remedy. It is also probably largely 
true that on this soil trees are not in any way encouraged to 
suiwive, lest they should overshadow and harm the crops. 
In the cases in the cotton-soil taluks which im\ afforded by 

• Final report, dated Ist November 1897. 

t Mollison’H Taxt’^ooi ofindim Affrieuliure, p. 22, 
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sucIl spots as forest reserves, railway statioii an- 

so forth, trees may be often found growing with vigour. 

The red and mixed soils vary widely in (‘oinjxisition air 
qnalily, ranging from deep ferruginons loams down in poo 
varieties which appear at first sight to couaist wliolly and i^ii 
tirely of pebbles as big as hens’ eggs, but whi<*.li nevorlhtdoH 
succeed in producing a crop if only the riiinfall is sufiicii^nl 

Detailed statistics of rainfall 31*6 given in Ohapior VII 
below. The average for the district is iiiidor 2d in(di<‘s, whicl 
is less than is received in any other in the 2 )rovi«c<‘. 

The only station in the distinct at which HVHhnnaii'* inoti^o 
rological observations (other than the registration of rainfall 
are made is Bellary itself. There, a daily record of iho 
perature, the humidity of the atmosphere and llio wiinl vid/» 
city is kept at the hospital and the results are itdographiM 
daily to the Meteorological Eepoi*ter at Madras. I'lu* mar* 
ginal statement gives the average maxima and minima ami 

the moan iem[>oraturc^ 
in degrees Fahn^nhoit 
deduced from Uir 
figures of a aeries of 
years. It will be se*Mi 
that from Mandi fn 
May the thermomol< r 
keeps unph^asanl ly 
high. April, the i ot- 
test month, has a mean 
of 90° and an avoragi' 
maximum of 108°. The^ 

ever, makes the temperature far more 

coastal districts, EVom November to FfiTwri. fj. 

genuine eoldvreather, the dajs beingdelightfd and S*^^**^ * 

at night often falling below 

April is hi^bpr^Jr^ ! T ^ temperaturo it* 

on ?bp .1 • “ tJiat at any of the 20 recoi-ding afut 

?he Ln KurmH)!. 

mean in December is lower than ii 
Kmnool and the three statione-Gopalpur Waltair r- ' 
aada-in the three northemmoet d?» 



Average 

maximum. 

Average 

minimum. 

Mean. 

January 

87-6 

60*6 

74-0 

February 

94*-2 

65'4 

79*8 

March 

... 100*3 

72-1 

86*2 

April 

... 108-4 

77-1 

00*2 

May 

... 102-4 

77-6 

89*9 

June 

... 94.6 

76-7 

85 1 

July 

90-9 

74-6 

82-7 

August 

... 90*8 

78-6 

82*2 

September 

... 90-6 

72-7 

81-6 

October 

... 89-7 

71-1 

80-4 

Norember 

86-7 

66-6 

76*1 

Beoembev 

80-6 

60'8 

78*2 

The year 

98-1 

70'6 

81-8 


lOltH 

bu< 


is lower than in any of them t>x(M.nt 

-in tliA Jations— Gopalpur, Waltair and Coc 

in tlie three northernmost districts nf +b« -n 7, 
while in the months foUowin^ i . 

in comparison with tbst t ^-n, ^ mean m Bellary in, 

of fhe dirtrictia, as Madras^imafa*^’ ^ climuia 

-ut. The southUt^Iat •■><■»- 

are the coofesi unarter 'TbTv 

quarter. The highest temperature recordtftl 
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since 1889 was 111^.2 on May ]5th, 1897, untl the lowest 
47^.2 on Januaiy 5th, 1890. 

Temperature is not now officially recorded at Eaniandrug, 
but the j&rst edition of the present Gazetteer states that the 
thermometer has never been observed to rise above 87*^ there, 
and gives figures for December to June showing that the 
place is on an average IS^ cooler than Bellary at 2 v.m. 

Tlie considerable diurnal range of the tenipernture at Bcl- 
lary is noticeable. It also occurs throughoui the district and 
it is this contrast between the cold nights and tlie burning 
middays which has done so much to fracture the rocks of the 
country into the extraordinary shapes they often assume. 

In the humidity of its atmosidiere 13ellary occupies a very 
exceptional position. It is considerably the driest of all the 
places in ihe Presidency at which a rc(*()rd is kept. Of the 
five-day periods for whicdi the Meteorological Departnuuit 
works out averages the driest in the year is usually that from 
March 12th to March 16th and the dampest that from 
September 28th to October 2iul. 


Month. 

Dirootiou 
of wind. 

Daily 

velocity in 
miles. 

January 

S. 68® B. 

81 

February 

S. 67“ K. 

92 

March 

8. 8fa® K. 

101^ 

April 

a. (>3® W. 

127 

May 

N. 73® W. 

201 

June 

a. SC* W. 

351 

July 

8. 87® W. 

282 

August 

N. 87® W. 

203 

September 

N. 78® W. 

223 

October 

N. •1.2® IS. 

304 

Novombor 

N. 81“ K. 

77 

Decomber 

3. 86® K. 

70 


The normal direct’on and 
velocity of the wind in each of 
the twelve momhs are given in 
the marginal table, which shows 
that it is daring the sontli-west 
monsoon that the strongest 
breezes blow. reos in exposed 
situations will be seen to bo 
generally leaning over to tlio 
east, and the blown sands of tho 
Hagari river lie mainly on its 
right, or caalorn, bank. 


Pive-sixths of J3(dhiry is covered with the Arcliicau rocks 
♦vliich form tho fundamental series of the jieiiinsula.* Whe- 
ther they arc simply very amdent sodimentnry <lo])()sits or 
(lid Phdonu*. rocks aiTang(Hl in bauds and flows is not as yet 
vexy certain, but appearances point to the latter hy|)othesis 
being tin' [)n)i)al)le. may bc^ divided jniiuarily 

into two classes — granitoid ancl gneissic. The granitoid are 
the older, and upon them th?. gneisses, and afterwards the 
rocks of what is known as the Dharwar system, were deposited 
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* Tlie geology of tho district has boon oxhanstivoly dealt with by Hr. 
Bruce Footo, F.G-.S., in his account of it in Vol. XXV of tho Memoirs of ihe 
Geological SiArvpy of India, TIio following description i« oondonsod from that 
aoooniit and I am also iiidobtod toil for many dfhii^K of iid.croHl. oonia'cLod 
with the district. 
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by quiet, long-continued sedimentary action. Subsequently 
a period of great disturbance supervened and the Dharwar 
locts were crumpled by immense lateral pressure into great 
folds with a strike usually running from noi*tb-west to south- 
east. The granitoids underlying them were necessaiily 
crumpled with them. Later there followed a period of vast 
erosive action, thousands of feet of the upper, rocks were 
denuded and removed, and the underlying gneissic and grani- 
toid foundation was again exposed over great areas, and now, 
as has been stated, covers five^sixths of the areci of the district. 

The Dharwar rocks, however, remain in four well-marked 
bands which all of them run right across the district from 
north-west to south-east following the strike of the folds al- 
ready mentioned. The most imporiant of these is the twin 
band which comprises the two parallel ranges of the Sandur 
hills and the Copper Mountain ridge already above referred 
to. They ai-e coupled together by a connecting strip of rocks 
of the same system running east and west across the valley 
of the Uarihalla river north of Sandur State. 

South of these two the Mallappangudda range, also de- 
scribed above, similarly belongs to the Dharwar system, and 
south of this again the Kallahalligudda range and the whole 
of the country south-west of it is also Dharwar rock. 

The last of the four Dharwar bands referred to is less mark- 
ed than these other three, there being no hills of importance 
along its course. It is called the Penner-Hagri band, lies 
north of the Sandur State, and runs from Nadivi (on the 
bank of the Tungabhadra, in Bellary taluk), ?«uth-eastwards 
to the valley of the Hagan at the point where the Soutlieru 
Mahratta Railway crosses it, and thence on into Anantapur 
district. An irregularly shaped off-shoot of this travels south- 
west as far as Kampli town. 

The great interest of these Dharwar bands lies in the fact 
that, as will be seen in more detail later, they are the only 
rocks in the district which contain any notable mineral 
wealth, the older formations being almost entirely destitute 
of metals. Another noteworthy point about them is that 
they form the material of which the highest peaks in the 
district are constituted, the summits of the gneissic and 
granitoid areas being of smaller elevation. 

It used to be held that they were eruptive bands which 
had forced their way upwards through an older, overlying 
stratum of granite, but this theoiy has had to give way to 
the view just stated, namely, that they are in reality younger 
than the granites, and so far from having burst through these 
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latter are tlio last remaining traces of a mass of rock which 
was deposited upon them and afterwards for the most part 
eroded and removed. 

Most of the Archaean rocks are granites more or less por- 
phyritic in character, and generally pale grey or pinkish 
white in colour. They form many of the best known hills in 
the district. Going through it from north to south, the 
Adoni group consists of granite which in places is richly 
coloured and capable of a high polish, and so would make 
admirable building material. The Ahir liills arc mainly 
composed of a horublendic granitoid, geneiully banded in 
structure. The rocks at Hampi are a moderately fine-grain- 
ed ])a]e grey granite. At Bellary the north hill Face 
Hill ’ ') is c()m]K)sed of porphyritic granite, greyish when 
freshly broken, witli ])ink blotclies formed by included ortho- 
clase crystals, and weathering to a dull pale brownish pink, 
while the rock on wliich the fort stands is much less porjdiiy- 
ritic, of a lighter grey, of a finer texture and so less weather- 
ed tlum the north hill, and, owing to tlie differences in the 
jointing of the rocks of which it is formed, less castellated in 
appearance. Eayadnig is of grey granite, weathering into 
large blocks which are rather more rounded than UvSiial. Near 
Gndekota the granite changes to a bluish tint and the size of 
the blocks to wliicb it weathers greatly increases, t]M)se round 
the Gudekdta fort itself being perhaps some of the largesi in 
South India. XTohcliangidurgam in tlie southern extremity 
of the. district consists of very massive granitoid showing 
little or no lanunaiion. 

The foul* hands belonging to the Dliarwar system deserve, 
from their economic interest, a more detailed description. 
Returning northwards again, the first of them which is 
reached is that which (*.ontaius the Kallahalligudda. bills. 

. This range owes its elevation mainly to a large number of 
important beds of hematite (luartzite which from their hard- 
ness have weathered less rapidly than the surrounding rocks. 
These travel all along the range from its northern extremity 
down to Kallahalli Peak and thou follow the south-western 
outliers from the main range U]) to and across the Tunga- 
bhadra. Thence they sweep north-east again and so make a 
rough horse-shoe of which Kunchiiru village is the apex. 
South of these, the ridge wliich runs north and south three 
miles east of Teligi contains more hematite in a. Iriiile bed, 
and yet other deposits occnr west of tliis along the hank of 
the Tungahhadra. On the north-west side of the Teligi 
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ridge is an old iron mine of small extent. Many of these 
hematites would be worth smelting if only fuel were cheaper 
and more abundant. 

Quartz veins which appear to be worth prospecting for 
gold occur to the south of Kallahalli Peak, at the north-east- 
ern end of the small group of hills two miles west of Nila- 
gunda, and to the east and north-east of the Teligi ridge. 

Travelling northwards to the Mallappangudda band of 
the Dharwar system, more hematite is met with, the beds 
rising rapidly into the great western shoulder terrace of Mal- 
lappangudda hill and continuing for six miles more to form 
the conspicuous western scarp of the high Mallap])angudda 
ridge. They then sink again and are lost at the Kanavihalli 
pass, but re-appear in the extension of the hills wliicli run 
down towards Chigateri. 

In the group of hills north-west of Chigateri are fairly 
numerous quartz reefs and a resident of the village obtains a 
fair show, of gold by washing the streams which flow from 
the hill marked Janjeeculgooda Platform ’’ on the taluk 
map. The best yield is obtained from the nullah which runs 
north past Konganahostiru village. Further particulars will 
be found in the notice of Chigateri village in Chapter XV 
below. 

In the northern part of the Mallappangudda band, on a 
low hill just south of Devagondanahalli (three miles south 
of Huvinahadagalli, see p. 239 below) Mr. Bruce Foote found 
signs of an old diamond-working in an outcrop of pebbly con- 
glomerate not unlike the diamond-bearing conglomerate at 
Banganapalle. 

Going still northwards, the twin band of the Sandur lulls 
and the Copper Mountain range is reached. These are both 
of them synclinals, that is, huge troughs formed by the 
lateral pressure to which the Dharwar rocks have been sub- 
jected. In the Sandur range the outer sides of the trough 
form the two ridges which enclose the valley in which San- 
dur village lies, but in the Copper Mountain ridge the denu- 
dation has been more complete and the trough shape is not 
noticeable unless the rocks are examined in section. 

^ Both synclinals contain very numerous beds of hematite. 
The supply is, in fact practically unlimited and it is often 
exceedingly rich in iron. Mr. Bruce Foote has pronounced 
it to be probably the richest country in iron ore in all India 
and one of the richest in the world, and to exceed in wealth 
even the famous magnetic iron region in Salem district. The 
beds of hematite all run lengthwise along the two ranges, 
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followiDg their general direction from north-west to sonth-east. CHAP. T. 
They are too numerotis for separate description. The richest Gboiogy. 
outcrop in the Sandur hills occurs half a mile south of Kum- 
mataruYu village, near the southern limit of the State, where 
the hematite forms the broad crest of a ridge some 150 feet 
in height which apparently consists entirely of pure steel- 
grey crystalline hematite (si^ecular iron) of intense hardness. 

Until recently, the softer ores used to be mined and smel- Natiyeiron. 
ted on a small scale in a primitive fashion by the natives. 

One of the cliief mines they used is called Adar Gani, and is 
sHuate 1^ miles west by north of the well-known Kumara- 
svami pagoda near* the southern boundary of the State. The 
ore was carried on pack-bullocks to smelting centres at Kani- 
vehalli in the valley of the Narihalla and to Shidegallu in 
Kudligi taluk, fifteen miles to the southward. At the north- 
ern end of the range the ore found on Jambunatli Konda, 
the conspicuous peak which tliere terminates the range, used 
also to be smelted at Kanialapuram in Hospet taluk and 
worked up into the big boilers used for making jaggery from 
the juice of tbe sugar-cane which is so extensively grown 
round about Hospet. The iron industry is now dead, the 
chea])er English material having ousted that smelted by the 
natives. 

In addition to iron, manganese ore also occurs in three Manganese 
places oil the Sandur range, namely, on the western slope of 
the Ramaiidrug plateau, half way down the ghat road lead- 
ing to Narayaiiadevarakeri; at the southern end of the 
range, the deposit being crossed by the j)ath from Enmmata- 
rimi to Tonashigiri in Kiidligi taluk; and, thirdly, two 
miles south of KaniveliaUi on the wcHiern flank of a Hiuall 
spur extending northward from the south-western apex of the 
curve of the hills by KumarasvaTni pagoda. Ore from the 
first of these deposits lias beem analysed and found io eoutaiu 
43 1 ) 61 * cent, of manganese dioxide, and the last of them, wlimb 
is so situated as to he <*a.|)able of being mined by ordinary quai‘- 
lyiiig and easily removed aj)[)oars to bo even richer. 

Two miles east of the travellers’ bungalow at Ettinabatti Gold, 
and within tbe limits of the Sandur State, at a place called 
ill Canarese Sunm(/ or “ iniiio-liill,” are three old 

“ drives ” into the side of the, bill which are not visible from 
the lower ground. They have been cut into the ([uartz, which 
is here of a likely-looking blue (ioloiir, and are clearly old 
gold-workings. Tlie.y arc greatly cdioked with mud and debris 
and it is not ])osflil)le to say with exactitude bow far iluw exlmid 
into the- hill-side. No one has yet prospected the |)lace 
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systematically and it is not known whether the mines were 
abandoned because of the failure of the vein or in conse- 
quence of one of the many political convulsions which passed 
over this country. A detailed account of the three drives, 
written by Mr. Sewell when Collector of the district, will be 
found in the Mad/rcis Mail of August 1893. 

Continuing to travel northwards we reach the last of the 
Dharwar bands, the Penner-Hagari band. This contains but 
little of the hard hematite quartzite and consequently has 
been so completely denuded that it includes few hills of any 
size. It is also so covered by superficial deposits, especially 
continuous spreads of cotton-soil, that its nature cannot be 
examined in detail. 

Both the Archaean and the Dharwar systems contain a 
number of intrusive rocks. The most interesting of these 
are the quartz runs, varying in colour from white to choco- 
late, which stand out conspicuously upon the crests of several 
peaks in the district— notably Eanchagara Bellagallu in the 
AItIt line of hills — and the trap-dykes consisting of the hard 
black hornblendic diorite * which is so often seen topping 
a succession of hills for several miles. The quartz runs are 
probably older than the trap-dykes, and some of the latter* 
were intruded before the Dharwar rocks were deposited and 
some afterwards. 

Both these intrusions are commonest among* the Archman 
rocks. The longest quartz run in the district is that at Har- 
panahalli, which extends for 14 miles on the north side of 
the town and rises in one place into a knot of hills 300 or 
400 feet high, while the longest trap-dyke is that which 
crosses the Hospet-Kamalapuram road about thi*ee miles from 
Hospet and runs south-east for 27 miles to Avinamadugu 
near the south-western base of the Copper Mountain ridge. 
Of the 260 dykes which have been found in the Archmau 
rocks 119 similarly run in a direction striking roughly from 
north-west to south-east. 

Besides the iron, manganese and gold above refei*red to, 
the only metallic mineral in the district which deserves men- 
tion is copper, which is found in very small quantities in 
two places. The first of these is in the above-mentioned 
great quartz run north of Harpanahalli, on the eastern slope 
of the saddle in it over which rxms the main road to Hospet, 
The quartz is greatly stained by the .green carbonate of 
copper for about 20 yards, but the* amount, of th^ ore is very 

• Mr. Bxnoe Foote points out that this exceedingly hard rook would make 
much better road metal than the white quartz whioh it is the fashion to employ. 
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small. There is an old mine there, but it was evidently- 
abandoned almost as soon as it was begun. The second spot 
is in a quartz mn at the highest point of the ridge 2j miles 
east by north of Holalagondi in Al*dr taluk, where the quartz 
is again stained green from traces of copper. The Copper 
Mountain is so called because of a tradition that’ Haidajr Ali 
mined copper there and Lieutenant Newbold — a trustworthy 
observer and skilled geologist who travelled over much of the 
district between 1835 and 1840, when he was A.D.C. to the 
General Commanding at Bellaiy — saw signs of the occur- 
rence of tlie metal on the range in the shape of traces of green 
carbonate in seams and incrustations in the refuse thrown 
out of the old mine. There was no continuous lode.* Even 
in his time the sight of the mine was nearly obliterated and 
not discoverable withont a guide, and Mr. Brace Foote found 
his description of its situation t insufficiently exact to enable 
it to be identified and was unable to find either the mine or any 
indications of copper anywheore on the Co])]^er Mountain ridge 
His guides led him, indeed, to a shallow excavation on 
the south side of the steeply scarped iiortli-oast spur, which 
they said was tlie mine, but the substances they pointed out 
as traces of ore were “ thin films of an impure sulphate of 
alumina, of u i)ale yellowish to pale dirty green colour, a 
recent produ(*.t of decomposition due to infiltration, such as is 
often seen in dani]) excavations in similar i-ocks elsewhere, 
e.//., in one o£ the two small caves nearer the siiininit of the 
mountain.’* 

The Bujqdy of building stones of the l)est classes in tlie 
district is inexlnuistible and many of the more handsome vari- 
eties deserve much more notuic tlmn has so far been vouch- 
safed tliem. Among the granites may be moniioned a rich 
dee]) red syenite forming a small hill about half way between 
Damnidru and Thiilurii, eleven miles north of Bellary on -the 
roud to Sirugupoa, and a dark blac.kish-groy jmrpliyry full 
of large l)right flesh-coloured felsi)ar <*.rystals which occurs on 
the north, side of tlu^ Toranagallii hill near the station of the 
same name on the line l)etween Bellary and lIosj)ct. Among 
the most attractive of the traj) por})hyrieH arci a beautiful stone 
found about half a mile east of TIuralihalii in the souili- 
east corner of Kudligi taluk, in which rich green crystals of 
felspar are embedded in huge numbers in a blackish green 
matrix, and another somewhat similar variety occurring in 

* J.A.S.B,, xiv, 514. 

t He says it is not far from “ a columnar mass, 60 foot which** crowns 

the ridge,” 
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a mall dyke close to the right bank of the Hagari about 
mile south-south-west of the village of Malyam in Eayadrug 
taluk. 

In the Sandur biUs, especially, in the eastern part of 
them, axe found large quantities of splendid riband jasj)er 
which has similarly been up to the present entirely neglected. 
It occurs in every variety of tint from bright scarlet red to 
a delicate pinkish white, and from grey to deep puri)le and 
red, and would appairently make admirable mosaic and inlay 
work. Mr. Bruce Foote gives the following as ihe lo(*aliiies 
where the best specimens can be procured : (^) in tbe eonuu* 
in the hills at the foot of the rtiined hill fort of limmap- 
paghar, three miles north of Sandur, (h) on the top of Hie 
ridge north of this fort, (c) two miles north-west by north of tbe 
fort on the cliffs which form the northern side of the Ramgol 
ravine, (d) in the cliffs of Bbbalagandi, a village in Hospet 
taluk just east of the Sandur range, and (c) on the ghat path 
leading from Ettinahatti bungalow to the Forest bungalow 
on the Donimalai plateau south of the Bhfmagandi gorge. 

These building stones and jasper rocks seem to be worth 
the attention of the Consulting Architect to Government when 
next the ornamentation of buildings in Madras is in question. 

Another valuable building material is the potstone or 
steatite which occurs in several places in the district and winch 
has been carved with such wonderful effect in the beautiful 
little Chalukyan temples in Hadagalli and Harpanahalli 
taluks which are referred to later.* This is soft when first 
quarried and hardens on exposure to the air, but at the same 
time it weathers remarkably well, some of the carving's in 
these temples, though deeply undercut and as finely chased 
as jewelleiy, remaining almost as sharp as the day tliey were 
executed, seven centuries ago. 

The most important sources of this mineral are tlie bill at 
Nllagunda, near one of these temples, and a quarry four 
miles west-north-west of Hirehadagalli, in which village thei*e 
is another of them. On the low rise north of the Arasapuram 
hill in Kyarakatti village of Harpanahalli taluk a greenish- 
grey steatite is mined and converted into bowls and platters 
for domestic use. A similar stone is used for the same i)ur- 
poses at Sdmalapuram in Kudligi taluk, four miles south- 
west of Sandur. This last clearly belongs to the Dluirwar 
system, but the other cases seem to be of the same age as the 
Archaean rocks. 


Chapter XV, 
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True crystalline limestones aae rare in the district. They CHAP, I. 
all occur in the Dharwar series, and the deposits are ap- Gbologt. 
pai‘ently all of them small and unimportant. Lime for build- Umestones. 
ing purposes is, however, ])rocured in very many places from 
the formations of kankar or nodular limestone which are very 
commonly met with near to or on the surface of the hoim- 
blendic and other basic rocks which occur so largely in the 
Dharwar system as flows and dykes. 

The Dharwar system contains in jdacos, es])ecially on the Mineral, 
western side of the Randur lulls, (xhres of varied tints which 
are sometimes used tor coloiir-wasliing houses and deserve 
more extensive employment. Under the oi‘e bed in the Adav 
Gani mine already mentioned a rich red and a yellow variety 
are found ; along the western base of the Ramandriig hill an 
intensely red earthy hematite occurs; at Tlamaudrug itself 
the deposits are ])ur])li8h ranging to pink, whitish, and yel- 
low; and in other 'dac^es on these hills specimens of a delicate 
cream colour, of a ])inkish lilac tint and of other shades are 
found. Probably these deposits might he siiceessfully worked 
on commercial lines. 

This concludes the list of minerals in Hellary, Except in 
iron and in building-stoiie the distrust is not minerally a rich 
one, but the quantity and the quality of its stores of these two 
substances are quib^ ex(Hq)tional. 

The flora of the district has a])i)arently never been systo- Flora. 
matically examined by tlie ex])erts and a discussion of it by a 
layman would be a hazardous undertaking. In the drier 
eastern taluks the flora (M)nsists largely of siudi drouglit-rosist- 
iug jdants as the euphorbia, asclejnads and acacias. The 
characteristici tree there is the acacia arahica^ or babul. Next 
in frequency comes the nim, or margosa. The western taluks 
have no lack of irees and in the damper hollows in them 
creepers and undergrowth flourish luxuriantly. In Kudligi 
the characteristic. ire(^H are the date-])alm, whicli lines the 
edges of every ravine and provides toddy for even sindi distant 
places as Aliir taluk, cassia fist.ala — “ the Indian labur- 
num,” saered to Siva — an<l the tamarind, always a lover 
granitic soil. ‘Over all the waste land grow the g(dden- 
flowered cassia a a cicala I (t end the dadan(va. Perhaps their 
prominence is cliiefly <liie to the fact that goats will touch 
neither of them. On the Sandur hills teak grows, though 
somewhat under protest, and a little sandal, and tlie forests 
contain a considerable (luaiitity of a third valuable tree, 
namely, the yepi, or llac(hcickia hinafa. 
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Though a hot and dry climate, such as that of Bellary, 
is usually supposed to be favourable to the production of 
large and strong cattle, the stock raised within the distinct 
are generally of a very mediocre stamp. Little or no care is 
taken in selecting bulls for breeding, any immature or poor 
specimen being used. Yet the lyots appreciate the advantages 
of getting a really good sire. Some years ago, for example, 
a sowcar presented a valuable bull to the temple of ITdrappa 
at Chigateri in Harpanahalli talnk and its services were 
freely availed of by the villagers. But good animals are 
seldom obtainable. Those dedicated to the village goddesses, 
except that they must be free from obvious deformity, are 
usually of no better stamp than their fellows, though the 
freedom with which they are allowed to graze where they 
choose among the crops keeps them in better condition. 

The difficulty of getting satisfactory bullocks has always 
been one of the great hindrances to agriculture in the district 
In Munro’s time, 100 years ago, the cattle for the first yoke 
of the pedda '>mdaka, or big plongh, used in tlie cotton-aoil 
country had always to be imported animals, none bred in the 
district being strong enough, and iti is the same still, llie 
o^ly S^od animals obtainable are those imported from Mysore 
(and Dharwar) and from Nellore. The former (which hear a 
strong likeness to the well-known Amrat Mahal cattle, and 
are believed to he descendants of Amrat Mahal bulls distri- 
buted in the neighbourhood many years ago) are sold in 
large numbers at the annual fairs at Mailar and Kuruvatti in 
the south-western corner of the district. The Ifellore cattle 
are brought over in large herds by drovers from that district 
and sold to ihe ryots, at very high prices, on the instalment 
system; a part payment down securing the purchaser the 
animal and the remainder of the price being paid in two 
subsequent instalments. If the purchaser does not pay these 
instalments promptly the drover often waits in his* house, 
living at his expense, until the money is forthcoming. The 
cattle of Gudekota in Kudligi taluk have the reputation of 
being specially active and enduring on rougli or stony 
gound, hut they seem to have acquired ibis cliaracteristi’c 
from the rocky nature of the country in which they are raised 
and are apparently not a separate breed. 

Many of the buffaloes of the district are peculiar in hav- 
ing a white patch between their horns and a white tuft at 
tie end of tieir tails. In Kampli and Sirugnppa and the 
^llages roimd about them a very large breed v^hich comes 
from near Eaichur in the Ifizam’s Dominions is much used 
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for pack work. These animals are brought across the rivet* CHAP. I, 
for sale once a year. The drovers bring only gelded animals Fauna. 
— never cows or bulls — and so keep the breeding* iu tlieir owji 
hands. As much as Es. 80 is paid foi* a good s])ecimen of 
these buffaloes. They are used for taking manure to the fields 
and crops to the thresliiug-floors wlien tlie ground is too heavy 
for cai*ts, and a good one, it is ssiid, will carry a load of 15 
maunds, or some 380 lb. 

The great majority of the sheep in the district are of the Sheop. 
black or black-and-white wool-producing breed, but the loug- 
legged red sheep, covered with hair instead of w<k)1, is also 
met with. The woolly sheep are of what is known as the 
Mysore breed. For many years. Sir Mark Clubbon had an 
experimental sheep farm iu Mysore under the (diai'ge of a 
European Commissariat subordinate. Merino rams were im- 
ported yearly from Australia and the cross-breeds disiribute<l 
all over the country. The breed of sheep was thus, immensely 
improved in size, (lualiiy of mutton and wool.* The weaving 
of the wool into blankets is a thriving industry among tJie 
Kurubas, ilie slie])hei*d-(*.asie of Bellary, and is refeiTed to 
again in Chapter VI below. 

The goat of Bellary is of the ordinary omnivoi^us variety Goats. 

The larger kinds of game are scarce in the dista’ict. Tigers Game, 
are occasionally lieard of iu Sandur, hut they ])rol)ably (*<)ine 
up from Mysore and are noi ])erinanent n^sidents. Newbold 
says, however, that in 1838 they jendered tlie road from 
HosiHit io Eamandrug dangerous to the solitary iravellor, 
and Murray’s Guide Io Metdros mentions a tiger having kil- 
led a man and a woman at Daroji in 187J) and another man 
among the Ham pi ruins. Leoj)a.rds occur in (he granite hills 
in Kudligi taluk, es[)ecially round daramali and (iudckdtn. 

Bears arc found in these saino hills, and the Bdyas an^ fond 
of hunting them, turning them out of their caves with spears 
and toii’clies and tluui shooting tliem. They are also fairly 
numerous in the Kam])Ii hills and soineiimes do innch damage 
to the sugarcane. Jlyicnas and wolves are. reported now and 
again in th(^ western ialuks. Tigs are numerous in the Kam- 
pli hills, ill ])arts of Kudligi, and in the Kandur hills anti 
commit havoc among the <*.rops. The Bdyas often organise 
heats foi* them. A few sambliar survive in the Sandur hills 
and barking deer are said to he occasionally seen there also. 

The chinkara. ” or “ ravino.-deor ” (Bonneit’s gazell(^) and 
the black buck are fairly common throughout i.ha wosteim 


* Shorties Indian Cattle and Shcejp^ 2nd odiu, 11^. 
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taluks, aad the latter are also often seen in tie cotton-soil 
country. 

In the Tungabhadra crocodiles are numerous ; so are otters, 
and the natives say that the latter ai'e useful in keeping down 
the former, slaying their young in considerable numbers. 
There appears to be no record of mahseer having ever been 
caught in the Tungabhadra, though they have been occa- 
sionally taken in Mysore in the Tunga and the Bhadra. 

Of the game-birds, peafowl are common throughout the 
western taluks, especially along the banks of the Tuuga- 
bhadra. The Indian bustard is also met with in this same 
area and in Bellary and Rayadrug taluks. Partiddges, quail, 
sandgrouse, pigeon and hares occur wherever the giwind is 
suitable, but snipe and teal, as was only to be expected in so 
dry a climate, are rare, the former being plentiful only under 
the Kanekallu tank in Eayadrug taluk. Along the Tunga- 
bhadra, near Hampisagaram and Bellahunishi, the barred- 
headed goose is often met with. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Pebhistoeio Peoples — Their settlements and implements — Legendary history. 
Early Histoey— Asdka, 268 B.O.— The Andhras, 2nd century A.D.— The 
Kadambas, 4th century — The Ohi,lukyas 6th ooutury — The EAahtraTirdtaB, 7th 
to 30th oentunes— The Gangas, 10th century— The Western Oh&lukyas, 11th 
century — The Ohdlas— The Kalaohuryas, Hoysala Ball&las and Y&davas, 
12th century — The Muhammadan advance, A.D. 1310. Vijatanagar Kings— 
Foundation of Vijayanagar, 1385 — Harihara I, 1835-1348 — Bukka 1, 1843- 
1379 -His war with the Bihmini kings Muhammad Shah and Muj&hid 
Shah — Harihara II, 1379-1899 — Bukka II, 1899-1406— Deva Eiya 1, 1406- 
1412— The Mndkal beauty — Vira-Vijaya, 1412-1419— Deva Eaya II, 
1419-1444 — He narrowly osoapos assassination — Foreign visitors to 
Vijayanagar— Downfall of tho first Vijayanagar dynasty, 1449-1490 — 
Disruption of the B4hmiui kingdom— First kings of the second Vijayanagar 
dynasty, 1490-1609— Krishna Deva, 1609-1630 j his personality — His 
buildings— His administrative improvements — His patronage of literaturo 
— His expeditions to Mysore and the oast coast — His capture of Eaiohtlr 
and the Doab— His haughty treatment of the Muealmans — ^Aoliyuta U4ya, 
1630-1642; a weak rnlor— The Bijapur king visits Vijayanagai* — The 
three brothers — Saddsiva nominally king, 1642-1607 — E4ma Haja^s deal- 
ings with tho Musalmans — Musalman irritation against tho Hindus — TUo 
Miisalmaus oombine against Vijayanagar — The battle of Talikdta, 1565 — 
Flight of Vijayanagar king and sack of his capital — Tho end of tlio Vijaya- 
nagar Jflmpire. Mujiammadan Pkuioi)— Tho Poligars become powerful — ^T’ho 
Mar4thas, 1678— Tho Emporor Aurangzob^ 1687 — Tho Nizam-ul-Mulk, 1723 
— Haidar Ali, 1761 — iipu Sultan, 1786 — Theaooond Mysoro war, 1792 — Tho 
third Mysore war, 1799— Bollury coded to tho English. Engubie Kulb — 
Mnnro appointed Principal Oolleotor — Tho poligars — Their turbulonoo under 
native rulo- Munro’s policy logarding them — The affair of “ Ternikull'’ — 
Alarms of robollions— Tho PiiidAri raid of 1818— Bhima Eao’s rising in 1858. 

The earliest inhabitants of the district of whom any traces 
remain are the prehistoric makers of the rude stone and iron 
implements and rough pottery which Jiave been found on the 
tups of so many of its hills and the builders of tho kistvaens 
which occur here and there within it. 

These ancient races passed tlirough three main stages of 
development, namely, the palsoolithic age, during which their 
only achievements were rough chi2>ped stone implements; tlie 
neolithic, when the implements were more various, better 
formed and polished, and potteiry fii-st came into use; and the 
iron age, during which the discovery of the superiority of iron 
drove stone out of the field and wheel-made pottery ousted 
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the hand-madfi variety. Geological evidence shows that a 
great and^'iinbridged gap occurs between the paljeolithic and 
neolithic periods, but the latter and the iron age appear to 
overlap, and the people of the iron period were probably the 
direct descendants of the neolithic inhabitants. 

Tip to the present some thirty * settlements of these pri- 
mitive peoples have been discovered in Bellary, which is more 
than have been found in any other district in the Presidency. 
The most prolific in implements and pottery have perhaps 
been those on the two hills in Bellary town itself and on the 
Peacock Hill (Kappagallu) five miles to the north-east. It 
is curious that these settlements were always placed on the 
granite hills and never on those of other formations. The 
reasons for this choice were perhaps that the granite hills are 
more isolated, and so more easily defensible; that they were 
more handy for the plots of cultivation which these early 
people must have had on the low ground; that they weather 
into more convenient rock shelters and terraces than the other 
hills; that they contain the diorite of which the tools wei*e 
mad^ ; and that the collection of water on them is more easy. 

The tools most commonly discovered are the stone strikers 
used for making implements, and com-crushers, mealing- 
stones and celts; but some twenty different .classes of tools, 
etc., are represented t and in three places stone beads were 
discovered. Some of the implements are made of stones which 
had been selected for their special properties and brouglit 
from long distances. 

The curious mounds of ashes which are found in sev- 
eral places in the district, and which are referred to in tlie 
account of Kudatini in Chapter XY, seem to be connected 
with these ancient peoples. The account of Kappagallu in 
the same chapter refers to the signs which have been dis- 
covered of their occupation of the Peacock Hill. 

On the Pace Hill at Bellary and in several other settle- 
ments traces of iron manufacture seem to be indicated by the 
presence of numerous lumps of hematite (which is not native 
to these hills) and, with them, pieces of iron slag, while on 

* A list of them will be foxaid in Mr. Bmce Foote’s paper in J.A.S.B,, Ivi, 
pt. 2, No. 3, 1887. It indndes tbe hills at the following places ;—Belhry taluTc, 
Bellaiy (Face and Fort hills}, Kappagalla, Sandainmahonda and Sanarasamu- 
konda (both Bome 31 miles north-east of Bellary), Hal^kdta (North and South 
hillB), B6der Bolagalla, Kollagallu (East and West hills), B&danahatti and 
mipanagndi Aliir tahik, 'K&madnrgam, Maniknrti, Hosappatid^varagudda, 
B[abtibellagaUTi, N4garadona and Ohippigiri. Hospet tiUik, Dardji, Kurikuppi, 
G&digantini (foot of the hill) and T6ranagallu. 

t N.g., ohieelB, hammers, ring-stones, pestles, sharpening stones, aorapors. 
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the Fort Hill at Bellary was found a small earthenware 
tuyere which may have been used for smelting. 

The pottery found is of veiy many different sizes and 
shapes and the ornamental patterns on it, some of which are 
quite tasteful, are very various, being seldom twice alike. 

The largest collection of Idstvaens in the district is that 
at Gollapalli and its hamlet Aduguppa in Rayadrug taluk, 
where there are some 700 of these erections. Reference is 
made to them in the account of the place on p. 306 below. 
There are others (Joua\ Bomb. Br. R.A.S., iv, 300-7, 1852) 
at Kosgi Halasdgaram in Kudligi taluk,. Timalapuram in 
Hadngalli and Mallapuram in Eayadrug. 

How the authors of all these interesting relics are con- 
nected with any of tlie pi’esent inhabitants of the district is 
a matter which remains to be determined. 

The silence of the centuries which sejmrato them from tlie 
people of the earliest historic times is broken only by tiadi- 
tional and legendary chrronicles. The district figures, for 
ejsample, in the Ramayana, for all accounts agree * in stat- 
ing that the fii’st news which Rama received that Rdvana had 
carried off his wife to Ceylon was conveyed to liim while at the 
court of Sugriva, the king of Kislikindhu, and that with the 
forces there obtained he accom])lished his expedition and the 
recovery of Sita; and this Kishkindha is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been near the present Hainpi.t 

There are also the puranas and the ailinla 'purdnas, or local 
chronicles preserved in some of the temples. None of these, 
however, can be regarded as serious history, and it is not 
until the Muhammadans arrive upon the scene that the litera- 
ture of the country is of any great assistance. 

When what may be called historic times are reached, 
scattered and isolated facts can be gathered hero and there 
from the three sources of information — insc'i‘iptions,J grants 
recorded on copper, and coins — which remain to us, but the 
material as yet § available from them is far from sufficient 
for the construction of any continuous account of the eairly 
fortunes of the district. 

^ Eioe’s Mysore (Constable & Co,, 1807), i, 277-78. 

t For more details, see the aoooxmt o£ Hampi in Ohaptor XV. 

t For partionlars of the inscriptions referred to below and for othor holp, I 
am much indebted to M.Tl.Ry, V. Venkayya, m.a.. Acting Covemmont Bpigra- 
phist. 

§ Thousaads of inscriptions remain to be deciphered, and Bellary is one of 
the districts in which least has been done. M.B«Ey. Venkayya was kind enough 
to have the nnmerons records at Hampi, B6g^li, Kdgali, Kndatini, Ambali and 
Xnmgddxi specially transcribed for the purposes of this present volnme. 
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The earliest piece of historical evidence is the discovery 
(by Mr. Eice in 1892) * * * § on the banks of the Ohinna Hagaii 
river in the strip of Mysore territory which runs up between 
Eayadrug and Kddligi taluks, of rock edicts of the Buddhist 
empror As6ka, dating about 258 B.O. Asdka, however, sent 
proselytising missions to foreign countries, and these edicts 
do not prove that Bellary formed part of the Mauiyan domi- 
nions. 

There follows an unbridged gap of four and a half cen- 
turies, and the next link in the chain is the finding, again 
in neighbouring parts of Mysore, of an inscription t of one 
of the kings of a branch of the Andhra or Sdtavahana dynasty 
(Haritiputra Sdtakarni) and of some lead coins J of which 
one bore the name of a ruler (Pulumdyi) of the main branch 
of that line. Both of these kings belonged to about the 2nd 
century A.D. and we thus have proof that at that time the 
Andhras— whose capital was on the Kistna river at Dhai-a- 
nikdta, the present Amaravati, and who, like the Mauryans, 
were Buddhists — ^were ruling the district. 

The Andhras were followed by the Kadambas, whose 
capital was at Banavdsi in the ITorth Kanara district of Bom- 
bay and who were Jains by religion. One of their cliief 
towns was TTchchasringi, which is probably Uchchangidur- 
gam in the Harpanahalli taluk. § Pour miles from this latter, 
at Anaji, just within the Mysore boundary, || an inscription, 
belonging perhaps to the 4th century A.D., describes a great 
battle between these Eadambas and their inveterate foes the 
PallavasH of Eanchi (Conjeeveram). 

Another gap of two centuries now intervenes until in 
the middle of the 6th century the Eadambas were reduced 
by king Eirtivarman I (566-57 A.D.) of the Chdlukyas,** 

• Eice’s Mysore, ii, 683. The edicts liaTe been described by Dr. Btthlor in 
Syigra^hia IinAica, iiij 134-142. 

t In the Shikdrpxir taluk of the Shimoga district, Mysore, ii, 428. 

t JSTear Ohitaldroog, in 1888 {Mysore, ii, 618). 

§ See however Dr, Fleet’s Kanarese Bynasiies in Bombay Gazetteer, yol, T Pt, 
2, p. 285, note 6. . * ' 

II Mysoron iif 499. 

H A copper grant by the Pallaya king Sivaskandavarman, who perhaps 
belonged to the 6th century, obtained from Chenappa, a merchant of Hirdhada- 
galU, records the gift of landinthe viUageof Chillaifekakodnraka in the .distaiot 
of Sitfihani to certain reeidents of Ipitti, and the writer of the grant was a native 
of Kolivfila CFp. Ind., i, 2). These places have not been identified and the 
history of the custody of the grant is not on record, so it does not as yet add 
mnoh to .onr knowledge. ^ 

** Until the tenth centm^ the name was generally spelt Ohalnkya. 
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dynasty wli'o were originally Jains and later Hindus and CHAP. Ii. 
whose chief city was Vatapi, the modern Bddami in the Bijd- Early 
pur district of Bombay. This ruler’s son Pulakesin II (609- 
642 A.D.) is recorded, in an unpublished inscription at Kuru- 
godu in Bellary taluk, to have possessed that village. 
Kirtivarman is elsewhere described as “ the night of destruc- 
tion to the Nalas ” and the latter tribe (of whom little is yot 
known) were probably also rulers of part of Bellary at this 
time, for a grant of a later Chalukyan king * * * § gives a Brah- 
man some land in Katnagiri in the Madakasira taluk of the 
Anantapur district, and describes that place as being in the 
Nalavddi vishaya (district). 

Early in the seventh century the Chalukyas split into a 
western and an eastern branch, and the Western (Jhalukyas 
captured (perhaps from the Pallavas) a part at least of Bcl- 
larj'' towards the end of that century, for a grant of one of 
the kings of the line t dated 689 A.D. refers to a gift of 
land made when his victorious camp was ar Pampatirtha, 
which is the present Hampi in Hospet taluk. 

About 757 their sovereignty was wrested Iiom thorn by 
the Rashtrakutas of Mdlkh6d,t to whom they became feuda- R&i»litra- 
tories. An inscription in the Bagali temple in Mar- XOfch 
panahalli taluk says that in A.D. 944-945 Chalukyan feu- ooutuTios. 
datory of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III (940-956) was 
governing the “ Kogali five-hundred,” which corresponded 
to the Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks, and the same 
temple also contains a record, dated 972-978, of king Kliotti- 
ga of the same line. Both these kings are also mentioned in 
inscriptions at Kudatini in the Bell ary taluk. 

About the middle of the sevejith century the Pallayas of 
Conjeeveram established a province in these parts which for 
the next three centuries was under the rule (subject, 
apparently, to the suzerainty of the Western Chalukyas and 
of the Rdshtrakutas) of the Nolambas, a branch of the Pal- 
lavas, and was known as ‘‘ the Kolamhavadi thirty-two thou- 
sand.” It appears § to have included the greater part of 
Bellary and the northeim and north-eiistern parts of Mysore. 

Its capital was § the TTohchdsringi or TJchchangi already 
mentioned; two of its sub-divisions, Kaniyakal and the 

* Vikraxu&ditya I, 656-680 A.D. Seo Fleot in Bomb. Qa%.^ ibid , 282, 863. 

t Vinayaditya, G80-G96 A.D. Bomb* G^az.j ibid.^ 369. 

X About 90 milos west by south of Haidarabad. 

§ Bomb. ibid,, 818. “ Thirty-two thousand’’* rofors to tho traditional 
or supposed utnnber of villages in the traot, ibid., 298, note 2. 
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Kogali countiy, liave been identified,* respectively, witb part 
of the Rayadrng taluk and with the present Hadagalli and 
Haipanahalli taluks; and one of its chief towns was Hema- 
vatit in the Madakasira taluk of Anantapur. 

Little is known of the history of Nolambavadi during 
these three hundred years (except that it was apparently 
subject to the Rdshtrakutas) but at the end of that time 
M&rasimha (963-974), a king of the Q-angae — a dynasty whose 
capital was on the Cauvery at Talakad, close to where the 
river leaves Mysore territory and enters Coimbatore district — 
took the title of N’olambakuldntaka, or death to the Noliim- 
ba race,J which evidently implies that he defeated that 
line. His epitaph at Sravana-Belgola in Mysore also states § 
that he reduced the hill-fortress of Uchchangi. The Gangas 
at this period werp also feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. In 
973 the last of this latter line was defeated by a Western 
Chalukyan king (Taila II, 973-997), and shortly afterwards 
the last of the Gangas (Ganga Raja, 996-1004) was overihrown 
by the Ch61as from the country round about Tan j ore, and 
during the next two centuries the Western Ohalukyas, thus 
left without a rival, returned to even more than their old 
splendour and prosperity. 

Part at least of the Bellary district must have come ot 
once under their revived sovereignty, for this same Taila 
II is stated to have taken the Kuntala country, which includ- 
ed 11 Hampi and Kurugodu, and there are inscriptions of 
his in the Bagali temple and in the Jain basti at K6gali in 
Hadagalli taluk. They also seem to have quickly extended 
their, hold over it, for in 1010-11 one of their kings is found 
to be governing the NolambavSdi thirty-two thousand, the 
Kogali five-hundred, the Ballakunde three-hundred (the 
capital of which was Kurugodu) and other provinces through 
a Pallava feudatory % ; one of the minor capitals of another 
king (Jayasimha II, 1018-42) was at Pottalakere, which is 
said to be the present Dhanayakanakeri in Hospet taluk, and 
two grants of the time of this latter ruler appear in the 
Bagali temple. At K6gali there are three records of Somes- 
vara I (1044-68) of this dynasty ; in 1064 a prince of the line 

* ♦ Ifidicm AnHquary, xxx, 108 fE. 

t Myfiore, i, 807. Three insoriptionB of the dynasty hayo been found here •, 
see Hob. 124?, 125 and 127 of 1899 in the Goyemment Epigraphist’s records. 

t Itysore, i, 807. 

& Bp. Jnd., y, 171. 

II Fleet in JBomt. Qaz,, ibid,, 431. Also an nnpnbliBhed inscription (No. 6 
of 1891) in the Goyemment Epigraphist’s records. 

IT Named Iriva>Nolambidhir&ja, Bomb, Qaz,, ibid., 484. 
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(Vislunivardhana-Vijayaditya) * was ruling Nolambavadi 
with Eampli as his nelevidu^ or fixed place of abode/’ i.e., 
his capital; in 1068 Somesvara I drowned himself in the 
Tungabhadra at Kuruvatti in the Harpanahalli taluk to end 
an incurable disease from which he was suffering; and in 
1073 a member of the dynasty (Jayasimha III) was in charge 
of K6gali, Ballakunde and Nolambavadi. t At Bagali there 
are a dozen inscriptions of Vikramaditya VI, ranging from 
1079 to 1126, and other records of liis occur at Eudatini, at 
Ambali, and at Gooty in the Anantapur district.J Jagadeka- 
maJla II, another king of tlie line, appears in inscriptions 
dating from 1143 to 1148 at Ambali, Eudatini and Voravayi 
near Kurugddu. These records clearly establish the re-occn- 
pation of the country by tlie Chdlukyan dynasty. 

From about 1070, their cai>ital was at Ealyani in tlie 
Nizam’s Dominions, and it was probably during this eleventh 
century that the beautiful temiiles, built in the style called 
after them the Chalukyaii, the carved steatite in which has 
aroused so much admiration, were erected in the Iladagalli 
and Harpanahalli taluks. § Some of the Jain temjiles wJiich are 
scattered all over the district a]>i)ear to have been erected 
about the same time, though one at lea^t of them (the Gani- 
gitti shrine at Hampi) was not built until as late as lr385. 

From the earliest ])eriod of their revival, liowever, the 
ChSlukyas were opposed by the Obolas. In its iTiscriptions 
each dynasty claims to have worsted tlio other and it is not 
clear how far fortune really favoured oitlier, l^hc CluSla king 
Eajaraja I, who came to the throne in 985 at tlie time when 
his dynasty (see above) overthrew the Gangas, says || that he 
conquered Nulambajiadi, which is doubtless the same as 
Nolambavadi. Two other kings of the lino (Riijadhiraja I, 
1018-53, and Yirarajeiulra I, who ascended the throne in 
1062) claim H to have destroyed Eomjdi, which, o,s has been 
seen, was a Obalukyan capital at that period.**^ 

♦ Id. i6id., 440. t Ind., iv, 214. 

t South Indian Inscriptions, i, 167. Two of thorn xuentioTi tho Gooty fort. 

§ These aro desoribed in dotail, with plans and rh'a wings, in Mr. Eea’s 
Ch&lttkyan ArcTiitecturej which forms Vol. XXI »*f tho roporta of tbo Arobroologi- 
oal SotTOy of India. Soe also tho acooants of Ambali, PAgali, Halavigalu, 
Hir4hadagalli, Huvinahadagalli, Kuruvatti, M&gala and Ifilagmida in Chapter 
XV below. 

II 8. Ind. Inters,, iii. 7. 

t Ibid,, 67, 194. 

** At H6m4vati two iiisoriptions in Tamil, tho Inngaage of tho Ohdlos, have 
been noted (Nos. 117 and 118 of 1899 in the Government Bpigraphiet^s lists) ; one 
of them is dated in the reign of Kuldttunga-Ohdla, but it is not dear which of 
the three kings who bore l^ia namo is indicated. 
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It was not, however, to the attacks of the Oh6las that the 
Western Ohdlukyas eventually succumbed, but to the forces 
of three dynasties which were originally their own feuda- 
tories. One of these was the line of the E^alachuiyas, the 
head of which, Bijjala, in 1166 threw off his allegiance, 
captured much of the Chdlukyan country and established him- 
self at its capital Kalydni. It was during his time that the 
Lingayat sect was founded. The Chdlukyan kings retired to 
the south of their territories, but eventually in 1183 tempo- 
rarily regained their position. The king who ascended the 
throne in that year was the last of the line and lived for 
some time at Kurugddu. He quickly succumbed to the other 
two of the three feudatories above mentioned, the Hoysala 
Balldlas of Dvdrasamudra (the modem Ealehid in Mysore) in 
the south and the Tddavas of Devagiri (now known as Daula- 
tdbdd) in the north, and after 1189 the Western Ohalukyas 
appear no more in historv* 

The inscriptions connecting the Hoysalas and Tadavas with 
Bellary are few. The Hoysala king Yira-Bailala II (1191 
1218) is recorded to have taken Nolamhavadi,* and inscriptions 
of his occur at Bdgali, Kudatini, Yoravayi and Hemavati t in 
Anantapur district. Another record at the Kumarasvdmi tem- 
ple in Sandur states that in 1205-6 a feudatory of his revived 
the worship there. Two records of Vira-Udmanatha of the 
same line appear in the Jain basti at Kdgali. An officer of the 
Yadava king Singhana (1210-47) is stated t to have reduced 
the Pdndyas of Gooty in the Nolambavadi province^ and there 
is an inscription o£ the Yadava ruler Krishna, dated 1250-51 
in the Bdgali temple. 

About 1310, a year which is one of the great landmarks in 
South Indian chronicles, the advance of the Muhammad a Jis 
from the north began to seriously threaten the very existence 
of all Hindu dominion in the south. Malik Kafur, the fam- 
ous general of Allaud-din of the KhLilji dynasty of Delhi, swept 
into the Deccan with an immense force, captured Orangal 
(Warangal) in the Hizam^s Dominions and took and sacked 
Dvdrasamudra. Two years later his armies again marched 
south and Devagiri fell. Both the Hoysalas and the Yddavas 
wore practically extinguished. 

Anarchy followed, Musalman governors, representatives of 
the old royal families and local chiefs struggling for supre- 
macy, until out of the confusion arose the great Hindu 

* Bo9nb. Qat,, ibid., 605. 

tNo. 132 of 1899111 the G-overnineiit Bpigraphist’s lists. 

% Bomb. ihid^, 524. 
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empire of Vijayauagar, which from its capital near Hampi for 
two centuries stemmed the-tide of Muhammadan advance. 

Some of the many legends which are related about the 
foundation of this kingdom are given in Mr, Sewells recent 
work regarding it,* and he considers the most reasonable 
account to be the following: Two brothers of the Kuruba 
caste, named Harihara and Bukka, who were employed under 
the king of Orangal, fled from the second sack of that city 
by the Musalmans in 1323 and took service under the Raja 
of the fort of Aneguiidi standing on the northern bank of the 
Tungabhadra nearly opposite the present village of Hampi. 
There they rose to be respectively minister and treasurer. 

In 1334 this Rdja was attacked by Muhammad Taghlaq of 
Delhi, whose rebellious nephew he had harboured. Seeing 
defeat to be certain he caused a huge fire to be lit on which 
his wives and those of his chief men immolated themselves, 
and then with his followers he sallied forth against the in- 
vader and was slain. Muhammad Taghlaq left a local gov- 
ernor to rule the new conquest and retired northwards. The 
country side, however, rose against the new ruler and eventu- 
alJy Muhammad, finding events too strong for him, restored 
the principality to the Hindus, and raised to be its R4ja and 
minister, respectively, the two brothers Hariliara and Bukka 
who had previously been its minister and treasurer. 

Harihara, ruuvs the story, was one day out hunting when a 
hare, instead of fleeing from his dogs, flew at them and bit 
them. Returning homewards, he met the sago Madhavd- 
cbariar, surnamed Vidycuranya or “ forest of learning,” who, 
hearing of this portent, advised the Raja to build a city on 
the spot and gave him his assistance in doing so. Thus was 
founded, in about 1335, Yijayanagar, the City of Victory,” 
and Harihara built the Pampdpati temple, wliich still stands 
on the river bank at Hampi, in honour of the sage who had 
helped him in the work. 

He was succeeded by his brother Bukka 1, who reigned 
thirty-six years and greatly extended the kingdom. He is 
said, indeed, to have ruled over all Soutlmrn India, and, 
seeing that the only alternative was a despotism of Muham- 
madans, the Hindus of the south doubtless acknowledged his 
sway without much demur. 

The year after his accession he combined with the defeated 
ruler of Orangal and the king of the Hoysala Balldlas to attack 

* A Forgotten Empire < f^ijayanagar) hy Mr. R. Sewell, I.O.S., retired (Swan 
Sonnensohein, 1900), pp. 20-28. The aooonat of the lise and fall of this empire 
which foUowB hereunder has most of it been purloined from this book. 
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the Muhammadans and wrested from them Orangal and most 
of the rest of the Deccan. But ]iis triumph can only have 
been temporary, for shortly afteiwards the Musalman Viceroy 
of Daulatabad revolted against tlie authority of Delhi, pro- 
claimed himself indej^endent, and in 1347 founded the Ball- 
mini line of kings whose capital was at ICulbarga in what is 
now the H’izain’s Dominions. He soon extended his sway as 
far south as the Kistna river and for the next 135 years the 
history of Vijayanagar is largely the stojy of its constant 
struggles with Balimini kings. 

Tlie first serious collision between tlie i wo ])owers occurred 
in 1366, Muhammad Shall being then king at Kulbarga. 

One evening when, as Perishta puts it, the spring of the 
garden of mirth had infused the cheek of Muliamnmd Shah 
with the rosy tinge of delight ” — or, leas poetically, when 
he was in his cups — he gave a band of miisieians who had 
pleased him an order for payment drawn on Bukka’s treasury 
at Vijayanagar. On getting this, Bukka jilaeed tlic presenter 
of it on an ass’s back and paraded him throughout the town 
and sent him back to Kulbarga with every mark of derision 
and contempt. He also immediately collected troops and 
made an inroad into the Bahmini dominions; (‘apiured Mudkal 
an important city in the Raichiir doah (the tract of land lying 
between the Kistna and Tungabhadra rivers); and put all its 
inhabitants to the sword. 

Muhammad Shah was furious with grief and rage and 
swore that until he had slain one luindred thousand of iiie 
infidels in retaliation he would never sheathe the sword of 
holy war. He marched south, crossed the Kistna, routed the 
Vijayanagar forces and killed (according to Ferishhi) 70,000 
men, women and children who were in the cam]) with them. 
Later in the same year he crossed the Tungabhadra somewhere 
near Siniguppa in Bellary taluk and threatened Addni. Buk- 
ka marched out which a large force to intercept him and on the 
23rd July 1366 the armies of light and darkness met on 
the wide black cotton-soil plains thereabout — ])erlui])H ncai* 
the present Kautahim in Adoni taluk. “ IVom the dawn 
till four in the afternoon,” says Ferishta, like the waves of 
the ocean, they continued in hot conflict with each other,” 
and at first the Hindus were successful and more than one 
of the Musalman commanders “ drank the sherbet of martyr- 
dom.” But eventually fortune changed, the Musalmans took 
advantage of the confusion caused in the enemy’s ranks by a 
runaway elephant, the Hindu centre broke and their troops 
fled in everjr direction. A frightful massacre ensued, even 
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children at the breast and pregnant women being pnt to the 
sword. Muhammad Shah pursued Bukka from place to place 
for three montlis, massacring all the Hindus who came in his 
way, and at last drove him into Vijayanagar. He wjxs how- 
ever unable to take that city, and after a siege of a month 
retired across the Tuiigabhadra. The Vijayanagar troops 
followed, but were again utterly defeated and more massacres 
occurred. Bukka then sued for peace, and on his agreeing 
to pay the musicians the amount of the draft Muhammad Shah 
accepted his submission. Ferislita glories in the statement 
that during the war the Musalmans had slain 500,000 in- 
fidels and had so wasted the districts of the Carnatic that they 
took several years to recover their normal population. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1375 and his son and successor, 
Mujaliid, soon jiicked a fresh quarrel with Bukka and invaded 
his territory. Bukka for some reason lost heart and retired 
to the Sandur bills and then to his capital. Mujaliid Slnih 
followed, attacked the city, drove in the outposts and gained 
the suburbs. But he was unable to force his way further and 
eventually retreated to Adoni. He besieged the hill-fort there 
for nine moiilhs in vain and at length abandoned the atiem})t 
and retired to his own countiy. 

But though Bukka had suffered heavily in these two cam- 
paigns he had widely extended his realms in other directions 
and even Ferislita, biassed as he is, admits that ho ruled 
practically all Southern India and that “ the roies of Malabar, 
Ceylon and other islands and other countries kept ambassadors 
at his court and sent annually rich presenls.^’ 

Bukka died about 1379 and was followed by his son Hari- 
hara II. He was the first of tlie Vijayanagar kings to assunfie 
the imperial tii.le of Mahdrdjddhirdja or ‘‘ king of kings,’’ 
his predecessors having tnily described themselves as Ma3\4r 
ma7bdal6svara , or great lord.” The extent of his dominions 
may be gathered from the fact that inscriptions of his time 
are found in Mysore, Dliarwar, Conjeeveram, Chingleput and 
Trichinopoly. 

Towards the end of his reign his son Bukka led an expedi- 
tion against the fortresses of Mudkal and Raichfir in the Rai- 
chur doab, the possession of which ti’act was always a bone 
of contention between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmini kings 
The Bahmini Sultan, Firoz Shah, advanced to meet him and 
halted on the other side of the Kistna. Thence he sent a small 
band of his followers into Bukka’s camp, who, disguising 
themselves as mummers, gained admission to the tents of Buk- 
ka’s son and while dancing and playing before him suddenly 
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VijATANAOAE the night and caused such confusion that Firoz Shah crossed 
the Kistna unopposed, fell upon Bukka’s camp, routed him 
and pursued him into Vijayanagar. Bukka’s father, king 
Harihara II. had to pay a large ransom for the prisoners 
taken in the campaign, but otherwise the war did not appar- 
ently affect the relative positions of the two kingdoms. 
Bukkall, Harihara II was succeeded by the above Bukka, who thna 

1899—1406. became king Bukka II. He did much to improve his capitalj 
raising fresh walls and towers, building further lines of forti-. 
fications, and bringing into it a channel from the Tunga- 
bhadra — apparently the Turuttu swift ’*) channel which 
flows through it to this day. He contrived this by dam- 
ming the river with great boulders; and according to story 
he threw in a stone so great that it alone made the river follow 
the King’s will. It was dragged thither by a number of 
elephants .... By means of this water they made round 
about the city a quantity of gardens and orchards and great 
groves of trees and vineyards . . . and many planta- 

tions of lemons and oranges and roses.” 

L Bukka II was followed by his brother Beva liaya I, who 
1406-1412. 1^13 predecessors, came into violent collision with the Bdh- 

mini kings of Kulbarga. 

The Madkai The cause of the war this time was a veiy beautiful girl 

teaaty. 'vvlio lived in Mudkal in the debatable land of the Baiclnir 
doab. Deva Eaya heard of her many perfections ond wished 
to many her, hut she declined to leave her parents to he 
immured in a zenana. The king accordingly sent a body of 
cavalry to fetch her by force; hut she and her parents fled, 
the cavalry were attacked by Firoz Shah's men, and war 
ensued. Firoz Shah moved against Yijayanagar, where Deva 
Edya had shut himself up. He gained part of the outskirts 
of the capital, kept Deva Riya a prisoner within it for four 
months, ravaged all the country round about and at last 
besieged Addni, Deva E4ya then sued for peace and eventu- 
ally submitted to humiliating terms, having to pay an im- 
mense indemnity, cede in perpetuity a fortress in the Carnatic 
and give his daughter to Firoz Shah in marriage. Firoz Shah 
on his return to his own country sought out the girl whose 
beauty had been the first cause of the campaign and married 
her to his own son. ^ 

Vfra-Tijaya, Deva Eaya I was succeeded by his son Vira-Vijaya who 
1412-1419. did nothing worth recording ” and was followed in 1419 hy 
his son Deva Eaya II. 

DavaRAyaH, The reign of this king witnessed the usual struggle with 
1419-1444. Bahmini Sultan. The Vijayanagar troops were again the 
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aggressors and were at first succesetal, defeating the Sultan’s 
forces in a pitched battle, perpetrating a general massacre of 
the Mnsalmans and erecting a platform with their heads on 
the field of battle. ‘‘ Tliey followed the Sultan into his own 
connti'y,” says Perish ta, “ which .they wasted with fire and 
sword, took many places, broke down many mosques and holy 
places, slaughtered the people without mercy; by their actions 
seeming to discharge the treasured malice and resentment 
of ages.” Eventually, however, the Hindus were driven out 
of the Bahmini dominions and across the Tungabhadra. The 
Mnsalmans followed and near his own capital Deva Raya him- 
self had a very miiTow escape. He wjxs snrprised in the early 
morning when asleep and fled almost naked into a neighbour- 
ing sugarcane plantation. Some of the enemy found him there 
and mistaking- him for a common person made him carry a 
bundle of the canes which they had looted. Eventually, 
however, they left him in search of more valuable plunder 
and he escaped to his own men. But ho regarded the event 
as an unlucky omen and retired to Vijayanagar. The 
Bahmini king, Ahmad Shah, i^avaged all the country round, 
massacred tho people in tliousands (whenever the total reached 
twenty thousand he halted three days to (ielehrate the event) 
and at length so closely blockaded the capital itself that its 
inhabitants were starving. Deva Raya sued for ])eace and 
after oxaciiiig a large iribntc Ahmad Khah returned to his 
own dominions. This was about 1423. In 1436 the then B6h- 
mini king, Ala-ud-dia, attacked Deva Raya again on the 
ground that he was five years in arrear with his tribute, and 
again easily reduced him to submission. 

Deva Raya upon this began aiixiously to examine the 
weak j)oints in his arnioiir which enabled a ruler of domi- 
nions HO miicli inferior to Iuh own in extent, population and 
revenue to so readily force upon him tho payment of tribute. 
He came to tho conclusion that the chief defect in his troops 
was their inferiority in cavalry and archers and lie thereupon 
took many MuHalmaiiH into his service, “ allotted them jag- 
hirs, erected a mosque for their use in the city of Vijayanagar 
and commaii(l(Ml that no one should molest them in the ex- 
ercise of their religion.” Ko also carefully trained large 
numbers of his own men in the use of the how. 

Towards tlie (*los('. of his reign Deva Raj'-a narrowly es- 
caped assassination by liis own brother. This brother planned 
the matter with much ingenuity. He invited tho king and 
all the chief men of the city to a house warming at a new 
iesiden(*.e ho luid lately luiilt. It was the custom in those 
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days for each guest to eat separately, by Limself, and as 
each was ushered alone into the dininp apartment he was set 
upon and stabbed by confederates who were waiting there. 
The host had taken care to have all the noisiest music in 
the city to play at the entertainment and this drowned all 
sound of the succession of scuffles which occurred and each 
guest went in turn to his death in complete innocence of the 
fate of his predecessors. When all the chief men of the city 
had been disposed of in this simple manner, the brother went 
to the king and invited him to come also to the feast. A 
sudden suspicion seized the king and he made some excuse; 
whereupon the brother fell upon him with a dagger and 
leaving him for dead went out on to the portico of the palace 
and coolly announced to the people below what he had done 
and how that, the others being all slain, he was now^ king. 
But Deva Raya was not really dead, and escaping by a back 
way he appeared at the same moment as his brother and called 
upon the people to seize the traitor. They fell upon the bro- 
ther and killed him and Deva Raya was saved. 

The !B6hmini king heard of these events and seized the 
opportunity to demand a large sum from Vijayaiiagar, hop- 
ing at last to be able to crush its power. Deva Raya, however, 
sent a brave answer and prepared for war. Three pitched 
battles were fought within two months in the Raicliur doab 
and then Deva Raya agreed to pay a annual tribute to tho 
B&hmini king on condition that tbe latter would never again 
molest Vijayanagar territory. 

During the reign of Deva Raya II two foreigners visited 
his capital. The first of these was JTicolo Conti, an Italian, 
who came there about 1420, and the second was Abdur Raz- 
zdk, an ambassador from Persia, who followed some twenty- 
years later. Both of them have left glowing accounts of the 
richness and magnificence of the city and certain extracts 
from these will be found in the account of its iniins which is 
given under Hampi in Chapter XV below. Conti states 
that insolvent debtors became the property of their creditors, 
mentions the practices of sati and hook-swinging as being 
in vogue, and says that at the car festivals people used to 
throw themselves under the wheels of the car, ‘‘ a mode of 
death which they say is very acceptable to their god.” The 
feasts of the Canarese New Tear’s Day, the Dii)avali and the 
Dasara were also kept. Abdur Razzak gives a most vivid 
account of the celebration of one of these and also a detailed 
description of the buildings about the king’s palace which 
has proved of great assistance in indemnii^ng the various 
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portions of it w^hicli are still traceable.* He says tie .kingdom 
extended from tlie Kistna to Cape Comorin. 

The period which followed the deatli of Deva Raya II in 
1449 is one of confusion and uncertainty. It is known that in 
1490 one Narasimha, who was in some way related to the royal 
family, usurped the Vijayauagar throne, but after examin- 
ing the available material Mr. Sewell conies to the conclu- 
sion tliat regarding tho years which intervened between Deva 
Raya's deatli and Narasimlia's coup d'eUit all that can be 
definitely and safely stated at present is that . . the king- 

dom passed from one hand to the other, in the midst of much 
political agitation, and wide-spread antagonism to the repre- 
sentatives of the old royal family, several of whom appear to 
have met witli violent deaths. "t 

In Kulliarga, also, the times were troublous. Between 
1489 and 1527 several of the most powerful nobles 
revolted against the Bdhmiiii kings and established them- 
selves as independent rulers, and thougli the representatives 
of the Balimini line continued during this period to be sov- 
ereigns iu name their power rapidly declined and was eventu- 
ally divided between the five Miilianiinadan kingdonm of Bijd- 
.pur, Ahmadabad, Bernr, Ahmadnagar and Golcoiula, all of 
whom figure largely in subsequent history. 

Who the Narnsirtdia who usurped the Vijayanagar throne 
in 1490 really was, and liow he succeeded in ousting the old 
kings is not altogether clear, I^or are the events wliich im- 
mediately followed Ids accession. He socms to have been a 
strong ruler who cliecked tho Muliaiiimadan aggressions wliich 
the weakness of his predecessors luul peiniittod and who once 
more consolidated tlie empire. Ferishta says that he won 
hack, from tlie king of Bijd])ur who then held it, the Raichur 
doal), but lost it again almost immediately. He was appar- 
ently succeeded by his minister, Narasa Wiiyak, and 
latter's son, the famous Krishna Deva, followed in 1509, the 
year that Henry YITT ascended the throne of England. 

From this last date onwards, events become clearer. 
Krishna Deva stands out more cons])icuously on the canvas of 
history than perhaj^s any other ruler of Viiayanagar, and 
under him the emjiire reached the ssenith of its power. The 
chronicle of Domingos Fixes, a Portuguese who visited Yija- 
yaiiagar about 1520, which has been made available for the 
first time by Mr. Sewell, $ gives us many graphic details of 
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* See “ 0 ampi ” in Ohaptor XV, p. 259 below. 
+ Forgotten JEmjtiret pp. 97-98. 
i Tor gotten Empire, pp. 236 ff. 
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his personality. He was an athlete and Icejit hinia<df in hard 
“ condition by regular bodily exercise, rising early and 
practising sword-play or riding about the plains round the 
city before the sun was up. He had a noble presence, attrac- 
tive manners and a strong personal influence over those about 
him. He led his armies in person and yet wus a poet and a 
patron of literature. Able, brave and statesmanlike he was 
withal 'a man of much gentleness and generosity of (diarucder. 

He did more than any of his predeceasoi-s to beautify hin 
capital, building in it the ranga-mantapain of the Painpaputi 
temple, the Krishnasvami and Hazara Bdmasvann temples 
and the great monolothic statue of Narasimha, and beginning 
the famous temple to Vitthalasvdmi.* 'As an inscrij)tion 
near it testifies, he made the anicut on the Tuiigabhadra at 
Vallahhapuram and the Basavanna irrigation channel whi(di 
takes off from it and he perhaps constructed otliors of the 
Tungabhadra channels. He erected the liuge enibankinotxt 
near Hospet at the north-western end of the two rang<?H of 
hills which enclose the State of Sandur and he built the to>vn 
of Hospet in honour of a courtesan lie had known in the 
days of his youth and had married when he becanio king, au<l 
called it after her Nagalapur. 

He systematised the organisation of tlie empire, which 
was divided into a number of provinces eiicli under a locail 
governor, who was responsible for its administration, paid 
from its revenues a certain fixed annual contribution to the 
royal exchequer, kept up a fixed number of troo])s ready f<*r 
instant service with the king, and retained for his own use H\u*h 
revenues as remained after satisfying these con dii- ions. He 
was thus enabled to raise the enormous armies wliicli he led 
against his enemies. 

He greatly encouraged literature t and gathered about 
his court the best poets of his time. He was himself a jxyet, 
composing in Sanskrit and Telugu. Hone of his Sanskrit 
works have survived, hut a Telugu poem of his (xill<xl At/tti/c* 
thawdlyada or Vishnu Chiththiyamu is pronounced by eoiu- 
petent authority to be an ^excellent production, (Tntil 
Krishna Deva’s time Telugu poetry had been confiiud to 
versions in that language of the classical Sanskrit woi-ks, sncdi 
as the Hamdyana and Mahabhdrata, but thenceforth original 
poems began to be composed. The originator of this udvaiuce 
was Allasfini Peddana, the chief of the poets at Krishna 

♦ Some aoooTint of tkese will be found under •* Hampi ” in Cbaptnr XV 
below. 

t See K, Veeraaalingam’s Works, Vol. X., lives of ihe Telugu 
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Deva’s €Ourt and to this day one of the most popular and best 
known of Telugn versifiers. 

Ki'ishna Deva’s victories in war were no less reiiowned 
than his triumphs in peace. Soon after his accession he re- 
duced to order a refractory vassal in. Mysore, capturing the 
two strong fortresses of Sivasamudram and Seringapatam, 
both built on islands in the middle of the Oauvery river. In 
1513 he marched against the hill-fort of Ddayagiri, in 
Ifellore district, then under the king of Orissa, captured it 
and brought from it the image of Krishna which was set up 
ill the Krishnasvdmi temple in his capital. In 1515 he took 
Eondavid and Kondapalle, two strong* hill fortresses in the 
Kistna districf, and Rajahmundry in Goddvari district. He 
thus consolidated his possessions on the east coast of the 
Presidency. 

In 1520 he set out against Raichiir, the fortress in the 
debatable laud which for nearly two centuries had been the 
subject of dispute between his predecessors aiul tlieir northern 
neighbours. It belonged at this time to Ismail Adil Shah, 
the king of Bijanur. According to Pornao N‘uniz, the second 
of the two Portuguese clirouiclers whose narratives Mr. 
Sewell has brought to light, the army lie took witli him num- 
bered as many as 736,000 men with 550 elephants, and ad- 
vanced in eleven groat divisions. He began a i*egular siege 
of Eaicliuc and Tsnuul marcliod out witli 140,000 ihorse and 
foot to relieve tlio A tremendous battle took jdace 

between Raicluir and the Eistiia river. Krisluia Hcva opened 
the engagement by a frontal atiac.k in mass and drovo in 
the Bijapur centre, but the enemy directed a devastating 
fire upon the Hindus from some guns wliicli liad been held in 
reserve and following u]) their advantage with a cavalry 
charge routed them and ])m*suod iliom for a mile and a lialf. 
Krislma Deva, however, in person rallied and led forward his 
second dine and fell upon the Musalmans with such inipotuo- 
Rity that lie drove them right back bito the river, where 
immense slaughter took place. He ilioii crossed the river 
and atta(*.ked the camp of Ismail Adil Shah, who barely 
escaped with his life. The result of the action was decisive, 
and IsmiuT never again attacked the Vijayanagar territories 
while Krishna Deva was alive. Krishna l)eva returned from 
the battle and resumed tlic siege of Raichiir, which ho soon 
captured. His success here was in no small measure duo to the 
marksmanship of some Portuguese mercenaries who with their 
arquebuses picked off the defenders on the walls and so en- 
abled the besiegers to approach close to the lines of fortification 
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and make breaches in them. The great battle and this 
siege are most vividly described by Nuniz, who aeeniH to have 
been himself present at them both. 

Krishna Deva was unduly uplifted by his succcshos, 
liespatched naughty and irritating replies to the otluu* Muliani 
madan kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to him niid to 
Jsmail Adil Shah^s ambassador he gave answer that if tiuil 
king would come and kiss his foot, his lauds and fortroes 
would be restored to him. This overbe«aring behaviour was the 
first item in the long account of insults and humiliations re- 
ceived at the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagar whicli c'veiitii- 
ally induced the Muh-ammadan kings of the Dcooan to f(>rg«d 
their own differences in order to unite and cnisli thoir (‘omnum 
enemy. 


iVTishna Deva Edya died in 1530 and was succoedtwl 1)V 
Achyuta, his brother. Achyuta was a craven and wHlial u 
tjTant. He alienated his best friends hy his violent dc'sjintisni 
and '‘ his conduct and mode of government mined tli«^ Hindu 
cause in Southern India and opened the wliole (U)untry to the 
invader, though he himself did not live to see the end.’^ 
Ismail Adil Shah of Bijdpur speedily took his imuisnre and 
attacked Mudkal and Raichiir and captured them. 

About 1535, however, Ismdll’s successor, Tbrulu'ui Adil 
Shah, came to Vijayaua^ar itself and was received in friendly 
asnion by Achyuta. How this came about is in no wise* 

1 Vijayanagar nobles W(‘r(‘ tlrivon 

by Aohyuta’s tyrannies into open revolt and that tin* king 
actually sent for Ms hereditary foe from Bijapur 1o profert 
. return to declare Vijayanagar Iribnlaj-y 

to The nobles, more patriotic than their king, 

prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibrahim, promising obedi(*nee if 
only he were removed. Achyuta eveutually gave Il.rahini 
some two millxous sterlmg and he returned to his own e<M,nt rv. 
ilie whole episode is most extraordinary. 

Immediately after Ibrahim had retired, the i-(d)(*lli(ms 

i-Ttitle b Achyuta was thence fori 1» 

fe w? recalcitrants were 

The few hT Ta Tirumala and Venkatudri. 
ihe two flmt had married daughters of Krishna Deva. Hama 

Raja was the most prominent of the three and Ferishla in- 

^ nominally Buocowlod l»v 

Sad».,., wlo ™ The new rX; taJiy 

♦ Forf Often Fnvpire, 166. 
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towever, kept under restraint the whole of his life and all CHAP. II. 
real power lay in the hands of the three brothers already Vijatana&ab 
mentioned, though they professed allegiance to the nominal ’ 

king. 

S/dma Eaja did much to repair the blunders of Achyuta R&roan&ia’s 
and rehabilitate the prestige of Vijayanagar. His faYOurite 
method seems to have been to play off one of the Musalman mans, 
kings against anotlier and so to kee]) them from uniting. In 
1543 he oombiued with the king of Ahmadnagar and Golconda 
to attack Bijapui* and sent his brother Venkatadri to reduce 
Eaichur and the Doab. Terms were, however, arranged and 
nothing definite came of the combination. In 1551 he united 
with Ahmadnagar against Bijapur and together they took 
Mudkal and Eaichur and the Doab once more fell 
into Hindu hands. About the same time he persuaded the 
king of Golconda to help him reduce Adfini, which had been 
seized by his two brothers who had revolted against his autho- 
rity. Later on he assisted Bijapur against a rebellious vassal 
and in 1556 helped him to resist aggression from the Portu- 
guese. 

In 1657 the Bijdpur king went in person to Vijayanagar Husaiiman 
with the hope of establishing a lasting friendship with Eama 
Edja, but the latter treated him with siicli scant rosi>ect that Hindus, 
the effect of the visit was rather to estrange the two than 
bring them together. In ilie next year, however, they com- 
bined against the king of Ahmadnagar and botween them 
ravaged the whole of his dominions. “ Tlic infidels of Vijaya- 
nagar, says Ferishta, ‘‘ left no cruelly uuprac.tised. They 
insulted the honour of the Musalman women, destroyed the 
mosques, and did not even respect the sacred Koran.” Tlioir 
behaviour infuriated their friends no less than their enemies 
and made one more item in the long account which the Musal- 
maiis already had against them. Shortly afterwards Ahmad- 
nagar aud Golconda combined to attack Bijapur, whose king 
again applied to llama Eaja for lielj). A l)attle ensued l)nt 
the Golconda king deserted Ahmadnagar, who was tJieii diimi 
by the three allies into his capital. Tlio Hindus again com- 
mitted all manner of excess, bux'ning and razing buildings,” 
says Perish ta, ‘‘ putting up their horses in the mosques and 
performing their idolatrous worship in the holy places.” 

Eama Raja’s behaviour to the Musalmans was more insuffer- 
able than ever. Looking on the Islam Sultans as of little 
consequence, he refused proper honours to their ambassadors. 

When he admitted them to his presence, he did not suffer 
them to sit, and treated them with the most contemptuous 
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xeserre, and lianghtiness. He made them attend when in 
public in his train on foot, not allowing them to mount till 
he gave orders.’’ He moreover despatched armies to the 
frontiers of Golconda and Bijdpiu'. 

The Musalman kings could at length no longer brook his 
arrogance, and sinking their own animosities they formed 
“ a general league of the faithful against him.” On Christ- 
mas Day, 1564, they began their united advance soutliward 
and halted near the town and fortress of Talikota, 25 miles 
north of the Kistna river. Rama Baja despatched his brother 
Tirumala with 20,000 horses, 100,000 foot and 500 elephants 
to block the passage of the river, then sent off his other brother 
Venkatadii with another large army, and finally marched ii». 
person to the point of attack with the whole remaining power 
of the Vijayanagar empire.* His total force is said to hawe 
numbered 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse. The Hindus had 
fortified their side of the ford opposite the enemy’s camp, hut 
the latter drew them ofE by pretending to attempt another 
passage, and then returning suddenly to the original ford 
crossed it unopposed. They then marched south towards R4nia 
Raja’s camp. 

On the 23rd January 1565 the great battle of Talikdta (as 
it was called), one of the most decisive engagements in all 
South Indian history, was fought. All the available forces on 
either side took part in it. Rama Raja, though over ninety 
years of age, commanded the Vijayanagar centre and his 
brothers Tirumala and Venkatddri led, respectively, the left 
and right divisions. The Musalmans awaited the attack with 
their artillery in the centre, opposite Rama Raja’s division . 
This consisted of six hundred pieces of ordnance disposed in 
three lines, the heavy artillery in front, then the smaller 
pieces, and in the rear light swivel guns. Masking all these 
were two thousand archers. These latter kept up a heavy 
fire as the enemy advanced and then falling rapidly back 
allowed the massed batteries to open fire. Their effect was 
murderous and decisive, and the Hindus retreated in confu- 
sion. On the flanks they had, however, been more successful 
and had driven back the Musalmans, and the centre rallied 
for a charge upon the guns. At first their onslaught seemed 
to prevail, but the Musalman’s heavy guns, loaded with bags 
of copper coin, were fired into them at close quarters, 5,000 
of them fell, and the Musalman cavalry charged through the 
intervals of the guns and cut their way straight through the 
disorganised masses of the enemy right up to where Rama 
Raja was posted. 
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Rama Raja had at first superintend operations from a OHAP. II. 
litter. Later, thinking to encourage his men, he had seated Vuayanagae 
himself on a ‘‘ rich throne set with jewels, under a canopy 
of crimson velvet embroidered with gold and adorned witli 
fringes of pearls,” from whence he distributed money, gold 
and jewels to those of his followers who acquitted themselves 
well. Later again, he returned to his litter and it was at this 
moment that the Musalman cavalry chai‘ged up to his position. 

One of the enemy’s elephants stampeded towards him, his 
bearers dropped him and fled, and before he could mount a 
horse he was a prisoner in the enemy’s hands. He was taken 
before the king of Ahmadnagar, who immediately had his head 
out off and raised on a long spear so that the Hindu troops might 
see it. 

This disaster caused an instant panic among the Vijaya- 
nagar forces and they broke and fled. ‘‘ They were ])ursued,” 
says Ferishta, “ by the allies with, such successful slaugliter 
tliat the river which ran near* the field was dyed red with their 
blood. It is computed on the best authorities tliat above 
100,000 infidels were slain in fight and during the pursuit.” 

Their panic was so great that they made no attempt to Flight of 
rally on a fresh position or even to defend tlie liills and 
approaches round about their capital. Venkatadri had been sack of his 
slain and of tlie tliroo brothers Tirumala alone remained. He 
hastily returned to Vijayanagar and fled thence with the ])up- 
pet king Sadasiva to the liill fort of Penukonda in Anantapur 
district, taking with liim a few followers and a (*.onv()y of 
550 elephants laden witli treasure in gold, diamonds and 
precious stones valued at more than 100 millions sterling 
and also the state insignia and the celebrated jewelled throne. 

Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troops, 
the ])coplo of the capital made no offoxf: to defend themselves 
and the very next day the city was looted by the hordes of the 
wandering gipsy tribes of the country. Ou the third day the 
victorious Muhammadans airived, and for the next five 
months they set themselves deliberately to destroy eveiything 
destructible within the walls of the capital. How thorougli 
was their handiwork may be gathered fiom the account given 
under Hampi ” on pp. 209-88 below of the ruins of the 
old city as they apiKsar in their desolation to-day. Vijayana- 
gar as a city was blotted out, and has never since been in- 
habited by any but ike few cultivators who still till the fields 
which wind about among its deserted streets and temples. 

Anarchy followed throughout the dominions of the empire. Thoondof 

Sadasiva and Tirumala kept up a certain state at Penukonda, tbo Vijayana- 
gar Empire. 
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but the nobles for the most part threw off their allegiance to 
them and proclaimed themselves independent. 

In 1568 Tirumala murdered Sadasiva and seized the 
throne for himself. A few years later he was forced to fly 
to Chandragiri in Forth Arcot, and it was there that one of 
his descendants in 1639 granted to Francis Day the land on 
vhich Fort St. G-eorge at Madras now stands. The existing 
representative of the family is the Raja of Anegundi, a place 
in the Fizam^s Dominions on the other side of the Tunga-* 
bhadra nearly opposite to Hampi. He holds a jaghii* from the 
Fizam and receives a grant of Es. 500 a month from the 
Madras Government.* 

The allied Muhammadans did not follow up their victory 
by the entire conquest of the south. Their mutual jealousies 
prevented any such step. In 1568 the king of Bijapur took 
Adoni from a dependent of Vijayanagar who had established 
himself there, t but for the most part Bellary district fell by 
degrees into the hands of a number of small chiefs called 
poligars t ^ho, though they were usually nominally subject 
to Bijapur, each assumed independent power in the country 
round about him. 

Matters continued thus until the Marathas appeared upon 
the scene. In 1677 Sivaji, the Maratha chief, took most of the 
possessions held by Bijapur in the Carnatic and in the next 
year visited Bellary district. Some of his foragers were killed 
by the people belonging to the fort at Bellary and he accord- 
ingly besieged and took the place. § Shortly afterwards one of 
his generals reduced to submission a number of poligars in 
the neighbourhood who had for some time refused to pay 
tribute to Bijapur. In 1680 this tract was formally ceded 
to him by the Sultan of Bijapur, and all the poligars paid 
him the usual Mar&tha tribute, or chaut. 

In 1687 the Emperor Aurangzeb of Delhi advanced to re- 
duce Bijapur and Golconda to submission and he recovered the 
district and added it to the Mughal Subah of Bijapur. The 
poligars, however, remained in their old position of semi- 
independence. 


**0.0., 413, Foliidoal, dated IS th. Angust 1902, and oonneoted papers. 

These give a history of the Baja’s rights and olaiins* 
t Briggs’ Ferishta, iii, 134-35. 

% The word is Tamil, FalayaTckeuran, ‘the holder of a pilaiyam,’ or fendal 
estate ; Telngn, PaUgetdu and thence Marathi, jpalagar ; the HInglish form being' 
taken no doubt from one of the latter. ( Hobson- Jobson.) 

§ Siatory of the ^iahrattaa, i, 288. Thii work and Wilks’ Shtorieal 

Skeichea are the basis of the greater part of the rest of the present acoonnt 
down to the ceBsion in 1800. 
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In 1723 Asaf JaL, the Emperor’s governor at Haidarabad, 
though still nominally subject to Delhi, made himself in- 
dependent. But his power over Bellary, which had never 
been absolute, remained only .partial, for though he claimed 
sovereign rights over it, the Mardtlias continued to collect 
tribute from its poligars. About 1713, indeed, Siddoji Ghor- 
pade, a Maratha general, had seized the valley of Sandur by 
force from one of these cliiefs.* 

Meanwhile the Hindu kingdom of Mysore Jiad been rising 
into prominence and in 17G1 the famous Haidar Ali iisurjwd 
its throne, and thereafter began to encroach upon the posses- 
sions of his neighbours. After several conquests in Mysore 
he moved through. Bellary and received the submission of the 
poligars, chief among whom were those of Eayadrug and 
Harpanahalli. In 1768 he again marched through the (listri(‘t 
ti> recruit his finances. The poligar of Bollary (who was a 
dependent of Basalat Jang, brother of the Rul)adar of the 
Deccan and jaghirdar of Adoni) refused to make him any 
contribution and Haidar accordingly attoin])ted to take liis 
fort. But he was beaten off with great loss. In 1755, however, 
this poligar refused to pay tribute to Basdlat Jang and was be- 
sieged by him and his French general, Lally. ITe theroa])on 
sent to Haidar for help. Haidar arrived by for(*.(>d niarcboH, 
fell upon the besieging army and routed it, and then turned 
upon the ])oligar and demanded tlio instant surrender of the 
fort. The poligar was hel])lc.ss and yicddcul.t ITaidai* extracted 
a lakh of ])agodaB from Ihnsalal Jang, and all Mio I'^oligars of 
the district, including tlioso of Rayadnig and nnr-|>analialli, 
were forced in acknowledge his su])cnnacy and to pay a con- 
tribution towards the cost of the cain))aign. 

In 1786 Haidar’s son Tipu attacked Adoni and at length 
captured it and destroyed its fortifications. t The same year 
he returned to MysoT‘e by a route lying about midway betwoojj 
Eayadrug and Har]>anahalli and while |)rofoH8ing fricudsinp 
towards the i)oHgars of those two places trcaclieT-oiiHly sent out 
two hrigarlcs to ca])ture tlieir forts and at the same moniont 
seized upon the poligars thomsolvos, who were in his (*,ainp. 
Tliey wer£ cast into T)riRoii and their towns weri^ looiod, not 
even the ornaments of the women being left j;o them. These 
two y)oligars bad always been among the staunchest supportm's 
of Ti))u and liis father and the manner in which be thus re- 
quited them is among the most iiidofensihlo of all his actions. 

* For farther partxcahirs see the aooount of the liistory of Sandtir in OJiopfcor 
XVI below. 

t Foller details appear in the separate account of the place in Oliaptor XV. 
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In 1790 Lord Cornwallis, tiie then GoTernoi-General of 
India, entered into an alliance with the Mardthas and the 
Nizam to reduce Tipu to order, and it was agi-eed that 
eyer territories should be acquired by them from Tipu should 
bo equally divided between them. Certain specified polijgars, 
among whom were the chiefs of Bellary, Bayadrug and Har- 
panahalli, were, however, to be left in possession of th^ 
districts. Tipu was reduced to submission in 1792 and by the 
treaty of that year he ceded half his territories to the allies. 
Sandur was allotted to the Marathas and a part of the Bellaiy 
district to the Niaam.* The poligars still, however, as before, 
retained their virtual independence, the Nizam’s officers eing 
entirely unable to control tbem. 

In 1799 war was again declared against Mysore 
three allies, and Seringapatam was taken and Tipu was 
In the partition treaty of that year the Marathas were allotted 
among other tracts, Harpanahalli and the six taluks attacned 
to it, while the rest of the district went to the Nizam. t 
Difierences arising, the Peshwa refused to accept the share 
given him, and in accordance with article 8 of the treaty i 
was therefore divided between the Nizam and the Pnglis 
The Nizam received Harpanahalli. 

In 1800 the Nizam agreed § to cede to the English all the 
territories acquired' by him by these two treaties of 1792 and 
1799 in return for a subsidiary force to be stationed in bis 
dominions. Some of these were north of the Tungabbadra, 
and they were exchanged for the taluk of Aclon* in order tlia 
the river might be the boundary between the two territories. 
Bellary thus passed to the British. The districts which were 
handed over by this treaty (Ballary, Anantapur, Ouddapah 
and part of Xumool) are -still known as the Ceded districts. 

Sir Thomas (then Major) Munro was their first (and their 
most famous) ^ Principal Collector,' and General Bugald 
Camphell commanded the force which was posted at Bellary 
to reduce them to order, Munro resided at Anantapur and 
held charge of the taluks which now make up that district, 
and also of Bayadrug ; while ‘ Suh-Oollectors ' were stationed 
al Adoni and Harpanahalli. The former of these, William 
Thackeray, 11 m^aged Alur and Adoni taluks and parts of the 

♦ Aitohiflon’s Treaths, etc» (1892), viii, 4i62— 63. 

819,323. 

i Bofl’s mst, of Mahra^os, iii, 179. 

§ Aitoliisou, viii, 323, ff. 

II XTnole oi tlie novelist and afterwards a distingnished otiioer. H© was 
nominated Member of -the Board of Revenn© wh.en only 30. 
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adjoining areas in what, is now the Kurnool district, while CHAP, ir, 
the latter, James Cochrane, was responsible for Bellary and English 
the western taluks. Two other Sub-Collectors were in im- 
mediate charge of the remainder of the ceded territory. In 
1808 (see Chapter XT, p. 149) the country was split into the 
two rollectorates of Bellary and Cuddapah and in 1882 tlie 
former was again divided into the existing districts of Anan- 
tapur and Bellary. 

Munro took over cliarge at the end of 1800. His first and The polij^ar* 
chief difficulty was the turbulence of the many poligars who 
held the numerous forts in the district and terrorised the 
people round about them. They were, as has been seen, an 
old-established institution and their power was thus the less 
easily curbed. They were of all ranks and classes. Some were 
Government servants or renters of revenue who had revolted 
in times of disturbance or had grown gradually into poligars 
through the negligence or weakness of former goveimments; 
others had originally obtained their villages as jaghirs or 
inams; others again, like those of Hayadrug and Harpanahalli, 
had usurped their possessions; and yet others had held their 
lands on condition of renderng military service to former 
suzerains. Similarly, some were men of good birth descended 
from high officers under the old Vijayaiiagar kings, while 
(dhers were merely village officers who liad profited by former 
periods of confusion to seize i\ fort or two and collect a body 
of banditti. Some of iluMn liad an income of only Its. fiO or 70 
a month, but even such a petty chief as this, wrote Munro,* 
was regularly installed with all ihe form of the prince of an 
extensive territory and had his nominal officers of slate sub- 
sisting on small ])oriioiis of land.^’ 

I^xcept those whose ancestors had been mon of rank, or Tlieir turbn- 
who, like the poligars of Rayadrug and Harpanahalli, had 
accjuired oonsideralile territoiy, few of them had been re- 
garded l)y tlie different ])owers who had ruled tlie country ns 
holding any in(le])endent authority. TTnder the kings of Bijd- 
])ur and the Emperor Auraiigzeb, those whose military services 
were not required had been assessed at the full value of their 
possessions. In some cases their villages had been taken from 
them and granted to others. But neither the Musalmans nor 
the Marathas had ever been able to make them pay their 
])eshkash with any regularity. Haidar Ali would have rooted 
them out entirely had he had more leisure, but his constant 
wars prevente<l su(di a step and he adopted oilier means to 

* Report of 20th Jifaroh 1802 to the Board, printed at Uellary Oollectopite 
Press, 1892. 
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keep thfim from troubling him. Those who fled were pre- 
vented from returning by a strong detachment posted in their 
coimtry, while those who fell into his hands were kept about 
his court, holding, indeed, nominal sway over their villages, 
but burdened with a peshkash so heavy that it left them no 
margin from which *to maintain an armed force. Tipu’s 
weaker rule gave the poligars their opportunity and they ris- 
turned to all their old power; the indolence and ini])otence 
of the Ifizam’s officers enabled them to still further strengthen 
their position; and in the end confusion was supreme. 

“ They were almost constantly in rebellion,” wrote Munro, 
‘‘ and their reduction and rebellion were equally disastroxis 
‘‘ to the country; for the revolting poligar exacted contrihu- 
tions by every species of violence in order to enable him to 
“ raise a numerous rabble to defend himself, and the army 
“ which marched against him plundered the villages in its 
“ progress, and, after reducing him, it usually restored him 
on condition of his discharging his arrears and paying a 
** Nuzzerannah on account of the expenses of the expedition. 

If he fulfilled his engagements, which was very rarely the 
“ case, it was not by refunding from his treasury, but by 
making new assessments upon the unfortunate inliabiiants."’ 

Munro assessed the whole of the poligars at the highest 
peshkash which they had paid either to the Nizam or to Haidar 
and if they declined or neglected to pay set Dugald CamjibeirB 
troops or his own military peons to enforce ])iinclinility or, 
in the alternative, capture their strongholds. One by one, 
with wonderful rapidity and astonishinpily little parade or 
fuss, they were reduced to order or' dispossessed, and witliin 
a year there remained no force which was able to “ make any 
formidable opposition to Government.’’ 

No small part of this success was due to Munro’s military 
peons. They were formed into companies 100 strong, about 
two-thirds of them being armed with matchlocks and the rest 
with pikes. They knew no drill, but then neither did their 
opponents, the poligars’ levies. They were Uvseless, it is true, 
in an attack against a fort, but when once the regular troops 
had driven a rebellious poligar to flight they com])leted liis 
discomfiture as no other force could have done. Tliey n])eTie(l 
communication with his followers and induced them to desert ; 
they discovered his retreats and attacked when a suitable op- 
portunity offered; they surprised his detaclied parties; they 
corrupted his friends; until, rendered powerless by the re- 
duction of his force and pursued by fear of treachery, the 
;i^oligar fled to some distant province. 
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Tlie Directors in Engluiid (ilioiigli Miiuro’s biographers do 
not mention tlie fact) were ratlior shocked «T.t these decisive 
measures. ‘‘We would reconcile the poligars to our domi- 
nion and attach them to our interest,” they wrote in Aiiril 
1804, “ by more gentle measures,” and tliey urged that en- 
deavour should be made gradually “ to wean them from their 
feudal habits and principles.” They even stigmatised Munro’s 
action as “ disingenuous ” and ordered that unless ho could 
justify his ])roceeding8 he should he removed. Munro’s rei)ly 
of 22nd February 1805 is an unassailable defence of liis posi 
tiou. He sliows that neither on the ground of ilmir ancient 
rights nor of their later conduct were the ])oligars entitled- to 
gentle measures ” and that their “ feudal habits and 
ciples ” consisted of crimes, ojipressious and contumacies 
which, if permitted to continue, would liave rendered good 
government impossible. The Directors said no more and 
Muiiro’s policy gave the district the fii*st taste of lran(|uilliiy 
which it had known for many years. In his letter of 20th 
March 1802, already referred to, he gave an exhaustive 
account of the claims and rights of those petty chiefs and 
recommended the grant of pensions to those who were deserv- 
ing of them. Some of these families have now died out, 
but there still (1904) remain in Bcllary district 28 descendants 
ol poligars wlio continue to draw allowances from (Jovern- 
meiit. 

These poligar families arc usually now indislinguisiiahle 
iioiii tlieir mugli hours except that they Koinetiiiics k<H‘p their 
womenkind gosha. The doings of their forebears arc com- 
memorated all over ilio district in the scul|)tiired vtmkah^ or 
' hero-stones,’ which may be seen in so many villages. These 
generally contain three panels, in the U])pcrmost are the 
usual sun, moon and lingani; in the lowest the hero is do|)i(jtod 
routing his euomios; and in the middle one the young men 
and maidens, witli their arms round each other’s necks, are 
(lancing to (jelehratc his victory. 

The Ucllary (listri(d gave less ti'ouhle to (luict tliaji Cudda- 
pah, and the only s(uious affair was that at the end of J8()l 
at “ Teniikull ” (Turanikallii) a village in the then Adchii 
division and now in Paitikunda taluk. The potail, or luuul- 
inaii, of Tcrnikiill liad been accused of ])cculation, aJid at 
midday his followers dragged from tho Siil)-CoIlect()r’s cut- 
cherry two other heads of villages and a taluk gumastah who 
had given evidence against him and openly murdered them 
Tho potail then confined tho amildar (talisildar) and refused 
to release him unless ho was promised a pardon for the deed. 
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Finally he and his people toot refuge in their fort, sent away 
their families and cattle, built up the gates and prepared 
for resistance. Dugald Campbell sent &ix troops of cavalry, 
six companies of sepoys and two galloper guns to take the 
place, but they Were beaten off in three successive attacks. 
The General then marched there himself with all his force 
and also sent for help from Gooty. Though he had ten field 
pieces and attacked at three points, he was similarly repulsed 
with a loss of six European officers wotinded^ foui*teen men 
killed and 228 wounded. Thi*ee heavier guns were then, by 
great exertions, dragged down from the Gooty rock, breaches 
were madn in the walls of the fort and the place was at 
length taken by storm.* The potail was duly hanged. 

Though no other open action of importance was necessary, 
alarms of risings were not infrequent. The pensioned poligar 
of Haxpanahalli was said to be raising troops, there was a 
plot to seize Bellary fort and a wide-spread conspiracy was 
discovered t which had for its object the capture of Adoni 
and the establishment there of Kudrit Ulla Khan, son of 
Basalat Jang, the former jaghirdar of the place. 

Since JJIunro’s time the peace of the district has only twice 
been disturbed. In 1818 a body of Pindaris some 500 strong 
crossed the Tungabhadra, plundered Bellahunishi and other 
riverside villages and then marched on Hai*panahalli. The 
amildar there made the feeblest resistance and they looted 
Lis treasury of Rs. 24,000, destroyed all his records, tortured 
him, his sheristadar and others and pillaged the town without 
mercy. The amildar tried to get even by declai'ing that they 
had looted kists which as a matter of fact had never reached 
tie treasury — ^meaning to pocket them himself when they did 
airive — ^but he was detected and dismissed. 

From Harpanahalli the Pindaris went on to Kottiiru, which 
they also pillaged, and thence to Kudligi. Here the Tahsildar, 
Mulappa, though the fort was in a very weak condition and hi 
had only half-a-dozen matchlocks, defended himself in a 
most plucky manner, beat off his assailants and saved his 
treasury and the town. Government afterwards presented 
him with a pair of gold bangles worth Es. 700 as a mark of 
their appreciation. 

The last occasion on which the help of troops was necessai\y 
was Mundrigi Bhlma Eao’s rising in 1868. This Bhima Eao 
had been Tahsildar of Harpanahalli and of Bellary, but had 


* GeneraT Campbell’s letters of 21st and 31st December 1801 to Goremment. 
■f Munro’s letter to GoyenmiBiit of 26th June 1804* 
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befin dismissed in 1854 for n series of underlinnd intrigues CHAP. Ii. 
against the Huzur Rlieriatadar and oiJior loading iiaUvo oEoials Enolish 
He was no ordinary Tahsildar, but a man of some landed 
I)roperty at Mundrigi in Dliarwar, a keen sportsman, and lihima Kao’s 
possessed of great ])owers of personal influence. IT is rising “gsgf 
is recounted in a ballad which is sung to this day in tlio 
western taluks.* The unrest occasioned by the Mutiny of liSS? 
liad spread to Uharwar and the country adjoining and tlie 
authorities bad made vigorous searches for arms which liad 
disquieted the dosayis and zamindars there. The Nurgund 
Raja and tine desayis of Damal, Ilammigi and Toragal accord- 
ingly plotted with liluma Rao io bring about a general rising 
on the 27t]i May 1858. t On the 24tli a i)arty of ])olico arrivecl 
to search the Hammigi dessiyi’s house for weapons and am- 
munition and accordingly lie and Bhmia Rao took u]) arms 
prematurely. They threatened Raniandrug, but ilio Tunga- 
bhadra was full and they never actually crossed it. I^liey 
captured the fort of Kopal, some 2G miles from Jl()S|)et, and 
took up their stand there. A company of the 74th lligli- 
landers, two companies of the 47th Ifative Infantry and a 
squadron of the 5th Light Cavalry, wiili two guns and some 
Mysore irregular horse, set out from Bellary to Kopa.1 and wore 
joined there by oilier troojis from across the river. On the 
Jhlih Jlay some sliois were excdianged with the fort and tlie 
next day a breach was made and ihe ])lace was stormed. 

The rebels showed iiglit, but. weiv <Iriv(m l)ack lowards the 
citadel at ihe io|) of ilui fori, about 100 of i.lieui licing killed 
on the way. Bbmia Rao and the desayi of Jlaiuinigi were 
among ilmse. While preparations were being niadt^ io blow 
in a gate which checked further advjuico. the remaimhu* of the 
insiirgeuls surrendered. Seven l.y-sevcn of them were suhso- 
(jueully execuled and no more trouble occurred. Hie loss 
on the Company’s side in the aiiack was seven Europeans and 
one native wounded. 

* The advont.uiTH oT nnollici- IJlnmn. Nnoof i.ln» njinei I’jimily uru n'latinl in 
Sir Waller ElHot.l-’K Skrirh of a Sonthprii Makrntia Iradc.r in 1,1m AMaf, Quart, Kfli;. 
for Jiointt-ry 

t lilvidcnuc of Uhi'iiia Ruo’h .'.eonanl.ah, printiuil in Jtull. C^oiin. of 2 ik 1 July 
1S6S. 
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Bellaey coutains fewer inliabitantB than any disiricl. in lln‘ 
Presidency except its next neighbours, Kurnool and *\nanla- 
pur, and the two exceptional cases of Alailras (lily Jiml thn 
Isilgiris. When compared with the couiiixy in ilio sontli and 
west of the province, it is a very thinly-jiopnlukMl Irarl, sup- 
porting less than half the number of persons io I be sipiare 
mile which those more fertile ai*eas maintain; but n(*vi>rflie* 
less it is somewhat less spai'sely peopled ilian llu' adjoining 
areas in the Deccan. Statistics of the matter appear in lie* 
separate Appendix to this volume, and it will be Kt»(*n I bat the 
density of the population is highest in the Addiii, Ibdiary 
and Hospet taluks and lowest in liayadriig and Kiidligi, in 
the latter of which there is much forest and waste land, ^riio 
figui'es are affected by the existence of large fowns in lb»» 
first three of the above taluks, but oven if tJu^ inllabilanl,^ 
of these are left out of account Adoni still Jieads tli<' lisl. 

As will appeai^ in more detail in Chapter Vlll Indow, I la- 
district was very severely hit by the great famiiir. ol* l 4 S 7 (i- 7 H. 
At the census of 1881, taken three years after tha(. visit a (ion. 
its people were one-fifth fewer than they luul boon ai. i bi- 
enumeration of 1871, five years before it occurred; and 
Adoni and Alur taluks as much as one-third of tJie popula- 
tion had disappeared. Hospet and Eayadrug suli'ornd b^ast. 
The district took nearly three decades to recover tlio tiopula^ 
tion It lost in those three years of distress. Latterly, howov<.r, 
though considerable emigration has taken place from it In 
Mysore and the Bombay Presidency and its gain by immiL^ru- 
tion is almost negligible, the rate of increase of its inluil)ilunlN 
is about equal to the average for the Presidency as a whole. 
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In Bellary, as in the other Coded districts and Kistna and CHAP. ni. 
Nellore, there are, for some reason which has yet to be con- Qenebal 
clnsively explained,* considerably fewer females than males, 

Mnnro noticed this peculiarity moi'e than a hundred years ago 

and stated that it was then the popular l)elief that the 
gentler was always one-tenth less mnnerons than tlie Htorner 
sex. 

Canarese is the prevailing vernacular of the district, being Parent- 
spoken by slightly more than lialf the p()])ulation. Telugu 
is the parent-tougne of nearly another third of it and Hindd- 
stdui of about one-twelfth. Canarese is the language of the 
western taluks (in Hadagalli as many as -nine-tenths of tlie 
people speak it) and of Bellary; but in Addin’, Aldr and Raya- 
drng, though from a fourth to a iliird of the ])e(»]>le speak 
Canarese, Telugu is the vernacular of the majorily. The 
latter is the language of the courts in all taluks. An un- 
usually large number of the peo])le (1J1,(){)0) speak Marathi. 

Bellaiy adjoins the Mardtha country and was much under 
Mardtha influence in days gone by. The 10,000 Lambadis 
in the district speak among themselves the gipsy language 
called after them Lambddi or Lnbhdni. Many diverse 
opinions are on record regarding its affinities. The Linguistic 
Survey of India has not yet examined it, bnt Dr. Gi*ierson 
thinks t ihat the eiKpiiriiss so far made show that it is based 
on Wesierii Rdjastbdni. Some 5,000 of the Koraclias S|)eak 
tlie language of iheir casie, know?i variously ns Koraclia, 

Korava or Yenikala. II is a (* 01 * 1 * 111 ) 1 , diah’sct of Tamil which 
has also yet to be readied by tlie Linguistic*. Surv(\y. 

Tilt district is thus a jiolyglot ])lacc. Most of its people 
know at least two languages, but when a (lanaiusc’! man eon* 
verse% with a Telugu eaeh of iliem usually k(^e])s io his own 
vernacular so that th(‘ questions will l)e in onx^ tongue and 
the answers in anotlier, both language's h(M’ng lUHhn-stood bji 
both parties- 

Tl.e edurniion of tlie people is refc'rred to in Olmpier X Education, 
below, wlicre it is shown Unit ibciy a?'e l)a(‘kward fibougb 
railier less so than their neighbours) in this matUu*, ('sjK’jcially 
in Addni, Aliir and Rayadrug taluks. 

Their occupations are <l<uiU with in Chapter VI, wliidi Ooenpations. 
shows that an even more overwhelming majority than usual 
of them are dependent for their livelihood upon agriculture 
and tin* kcscqiing of flocks and lierds. 

* See Chapter EV of tlio ropoi'fc oeiiHua of 1001 in Madras, 

t Chapter VII of the report on the oensus of India in 1901, 
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By religion, nearly nine-tenths of the people are Hindus. 
Sfatistics will be found in the separate Appendix. Practically 
all the remainder — a higher proportion than is usual in this 
Presidency — are Musalmans. These latter are relatively most 
numerous in Bellary and Adoni taluks (especially in their head 
quarter towns) and least so in Kudligi. The Christians and 
the Jains do not together numher even one in eveiy hundred 
of the population. The former declined in numbers in the 
decade ending 1901, though they increased in every other 
district. Most of them are Roman Catholics, nearly fonr- 
fifths of them are found in Bellary town and over one-fonrtli 
of them are Europeans and Eurasians. 

The Jains occur chiefly in Bellary, Hadagalli and Ilar- 
panalialli taluks, hut even there their numbers are very small 
and, though tlie ruins of iheir temples are scattorod ihrough 
out the country and show how widely their faith must formerly 
have prevailed, their influence upon the religious life of the 
district is now a negligible quantity. In dress, appearance 
and religious ceremonies the Jains (other than the foreign 
Marvaris) now closely resemble the Brdhmans, wearing the 
thread, burning their dead, observing annual ceremoTiies, 
having exogamous gdtras and prohibiting widow marriage or 
divorce. Their worship is however addressed to one or other 
of the tirthankaras, who are deified men and 24 in number. 
Like their fellows elsewhere, they are very scru])ulous in 
avoiding the taking of life and the hird-catcher castes some- 
times trade upon this characteristic by bringing small birds 
and threatening to kill them unless they are paid soineibing 
to let them go. Jains of the Bogara sub-division wlio work 
in brass cannot intermarry with the others but may dine with 
them. 

Excluding the S.P.G., which has only recently begun 
operations in the district, the Christian Missions in liellary 
are those in charge of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
London Missionary Soci-3ty respectively. 

The former mission * is considerably the senior of the 
two. A record in an old register of baptisms, etc., at Mudkal 
in the Raichur do^b shows tliat in 1733 two missionai'ies, 
who were apparently Carmelites from Goa, were estabJishetl 
in that place and visited the surrounding country. They were 
the Rev. Felix, called by the natives Bdggiananda, and the 
Rev. Joannes Paradisi, known as Rajendra. They were fol- 
lowed by Fathers Ambrose (Amritandda) and Evangelist 

* For the aocoant of it which follows I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Rev. J. Kleinsohneider, Bomou Oatholio Ohaplaan at Bellary. 
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(GnAnabodha) and later by Father Clement (Kunnpanancla) 
who built the chapel at Mudkal. Father Paradisi died in 
1793 and is buried near this building. ^ Tlie same record 
shows that at the time of his death there were three other 
missionaries, apjoarently natives, at Mudkal and tliat three 
Carmelites from Goa had also stayed there some months and 
then returned. 

In 1775 the Eev. Joachim D’Souza, a secular priest called 
by the natives Adikanada, visited llellary and in 1784 he 
moved from Golconda io Mudkal and be{>*an regular visits 
among the Christians throughout the Ceded disti'icts. TTc 
built chapels at Addni and Muddanagera (Aliir taluk) and at 
other places in Cuddapah, Kurnool and Ananta])ur. Ho died 
at Bangalore in 1829 and is buried iherift in the Church of 
St. Mary, Blackpalli. He is still remembered wiili great 
veneration by the old ])eople in ])arts of Cuddapah. 

Til 1828 the Eev. Fulgencins Pedrozii w'as a])])()inted lo 
the charge of the Bellary mission under the jurisdiciron of 
the Archbishop of Goa and held the post until 1844. In 
1837, however, the Goa jurisdiction was transferred lo the 
Vicar Apostolic of Madras and the Eev. W. Dinan was 
appointed by Government as Chaplain to the Eoman Catholics 
among tlie troo])s at Bellary. DisHonsions naturally arose fi'om 
this double jurisdiction and though in 1802, on lh(‘ arrival 
of the Archbisliop of Goa, a. compromise, afterwards ap|)rov(Ml 
by llif Pope, was effected, difficulties contiinuMl until 1887, 
when the Goa jurisdiction ceased will) ih(‘. estahlishment <»f 
Die regular hierarchy under A])ost<dic. leii(‘r llunnina'! salnlis 
auclor dated 1st Sejdember 1880. Meanwliihs ho\vev(M', each 
party had established its own cliapels and tliei-t^ iivo now in 
consequence considerably more of these than are required. 

In 1840 Fatlier Dinan went l-o Belgauin. He was suc- 
ceeded by tlie Eev. P. Doyle, who was in charge of the 
niissio’. for Ihe next 87 j^ears and did nmcli to extend ii. 
Tlie natives (‘.ailed him Dayunanda, or “ father of mercy.’' 
During his time ihe Church of Rt. Lazarus was (UP(*.1 (m 1 in 
the Cowl Bazaar, the asylums for destitute <‘hildrmi of Euro- 
pean descent, still in existence, were founded, and tlm convcnit 
of the Nuns of the Good kSliejilierd was (established. IL^ di(ul 
in 1877 and lies buried in Rt. Lazarxis’ (ffmrcli. 

At present the mission is controlh^d by the It(‘v. J. Kleiii- 
sehneider, Eoman Catliolic Cliaplaiii, and four Enropcuui 

• • His epitaph snyfl :—Frio jacet P. Joannes Paradisi (jni vijcit. ad 88 an. 

Missionoui hanc rexit 41 an., ad fidemXLi, multos oonvortit ot rovCHtitiis virtu- 
tibas reqnievit in Di)miiio 13 .lanuvarius 1793. 
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missionaries, all of whom belong to the Missionary Society 
of St. Joseph, Mill Hill, London. 

The chief ont-stations are at Ad6ni, and at Muddanagera 
and Edmadurgam in the Alur taluk. The principal educa- 
tional institutions in charge of tlio mission arc referred to in 
Chapter X below. 

The work of the London Mission in Bellary * was begun 
In 1810 by the Eev. J. Hands, who with considerable difficuljy 
obtained permission from Government to settle there. lie 
set himself to master Canarese and by 1812 had completed 
a translation of three of the Gospels and a grammar and 
vocabulary. In the same year a charity school for European 
and Eurasian children was founded. It was iransf erred to 
the charge of the Chaplain in 1848 and is now known as the 
Protestant Orphanage. In 1824 the church in Brucepcltnh. 
now used by the Tamil and Canarese congregations, was built 
— ^mainly from public subscriptions. Ti continiuMl io l)o used 
by the English congregation till 20 years ago, when ihe late 
Mr. J). V. Abraham built a stone church in ilie fort and 
presented it to the mission. In 1820 a Press was started and 
hy 1852, when it was abolished, it had issued a ('()in])leto edi- 
tion of tlie Scriptures in Canarese, l)osides many other pub- 
lications. 

Mr. Hand’s active connection with the mission ceased ii, 
1828 and two years later the Bov. John Ecid took his ])lac(* 
and continued in charge until his death in 1841. Among 
the colleagues and successors of these two gentlemen were 
the Eevs. E. W. Thompson (188T-48) and J. R. Wardlaw 
(1842-52), the latter being the founder of tln^ scdiool which 
eventually developed into the Wardlaw College, and Mr. T. 
Macartney (1857-62) who was afterwards agent lo the Eaja, 
of Sandur. But the chief control during the last half coni ary 
has lain in the hands of thrae men, namely, J. B. Coles 
(1849-86), Edwin Lewis (1865-95) and Thomas Haines (1870- 
90). Mr. Lewis was especially distinguished by his iniiinaie 
Imowledge of Canarese, Telugu and HindostanL 

The present European staff consists of four missionaries, 
of whom one is a lady. There are three churches in Bellary 
town— one in Brucepettah, another in Cowl Bazaar, and a 
third in the fort— and others at four of the ten out-stations 
which have been established elsewhere in- the district. Besides 
its edncational institutions, the chief of which are referred to 


* ^or the foUomn^ paitioul^ I am indebted to the kindness of the Bov. 
E. Lewis of the London Mission, the son of the Eelwin Lewis tuentionocl below. 
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in Cliapter X below, tlie mission supi>orts a Boys’ Boarding CHAP, III. 
Home in Bellary, which is a hostel estal)lished in 1896 for The Oukist- 
boys attending the Wardlaw College, and a Girls’ Boarding 
Home, begun as an orphanage in 1833 and nsod by the girls 
at the mission’s lower secondary school. It further manages 
a co-operative bank which was opened in 1893, pays 5 joer 
cent, interest on deposits by members of the mission and 
g^‘^Hs them loans at 6 per cent. 

i'he Musalmans of the district are conspicuous for the Tuk Musal- 
amicable terms on wbich they live witli tbeir Hindu inugli- 
boiirs. The unfortnnale dis])uieH I)eiw(‘eu the two bodies 
which iU*o common in other places seem lo be almost un- 
known in Ihdlary. Brabinans very frccpiently have Musalinaii 
domestic servants and some of the ni)pcr castes of Hindus 
send their Miisalman friends presents of sugar and so on 
at the Mohurrum. A majority of the faith call themselves 
Sheiks or Saiyads (these terms are very loosely used now-ii- 
days) and foreign sections, such as Moglials and Paihans, 
are rare. 

The Dudeknlas, however, as elsewdiere in the Ceded dis- Dud^'^kiiljia. 
iricts, are numerous and aggreguie noaily 10,000 persons. 

Theii* name means “ cotton-casto ” (comijare the Tamil 
synonym Panjuri) and they live (diiedy by e.otton-cleanijig 
and the winiviug of ('oarst* fabrics. In app(‘aranc(‘. they are 
JJravidian rather than Aryan and tlxiy are perha,j)s either con- 
verts from Hindu cash's or tin'. prodiUM^ of mixed unions. 

Their ways are a curious mixture of Musalmaii und Hindu 
elements. Th(*y profess to be followi'rs of Islam, ath'nd tln^ 
mosques, submit to the authority of tiu' Kazis, pra(d.iso cir- 
cumcision, and dine with other Miisalnuins. Y('t they S2)eak 
Canarose aud Teliigu far inoiu^ often than I liinlosUini, dress 
like Hindus ratluu* than Muluunimidans, add Hindu titles 
t<' their names (c.y. Uiissainappa), consult Brahmans regard- 
ing auspicious days, tic talis at their weddings, do occa- 
sional worship at Hindu shrines and follow the Hindu law 
of inherilanco. 

A similar confusion of customs o<*curs among the biitclier 
(Kliasayi) sub-division of the iliisalmans. 

There remain to l)e considered the Hincliis, the cliief The Hiwnui. 
element in the jiopuhitioii of the dislricl. It will he eonve- 
nieiit to first notice a few jioints in wJiicli iheir social (mstoins 
as a whole and iheir general religious life dilTer from those 
prevalent in other areas and Hum to add some account of the 
salient characteriRtics of those of iheir (‘astes which are es- 
pecially numerous in the district. 
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CHAP. III. A Iiundred years ago a Bellary village was almost always 
The Hindus, fortified. Traces of the enclosing stone walls and the circular 
Villages and '^’^atch-towers still usually survive and near the mined gates 
houses. often stands a shrine to Hanumdn, who guards the inha- 
bitants from harm. Without such defences the place would 
have been at the mercy of the robbers and irregular cavalry, 
while with them showers of stones * were sufficiejLt weapons. 
The necessity of living within the fortifications cau8e<^jjj^e 
houses to be very closely crowded together and ih^jaany 
villages there are only one or two streets which are jjide 
enough to admit an ordinary countiy cart and the other 
thoroughfares are tortuous lanes. This necessity also checked 
the formation of hamlets, desirable as these are from the 
sanitary and agricultural points of view. When the fort ” 
(Jcdta) was filled to overflowing a pdta was built just outside 
it so as to enable the inhabitants to take refuge in it if need 
were, and several villages (Kampli, for example) still con- 
sist of a separate kota and pdte. There were no quartei’s 
reserved for special castes, like the agmhdmiiu of other 
parts. Except the Madigas, all castes lived in close 2 )roxi- 
mity. Though the necessity for defences has disapjjeared 
the customs to which it gave rise still subsist. 

The older type of house is itself not unlike a fort on a 
small scale. It has high stone walls without outside windows 
and only one entrance, and if it stands on the outskirts of 
the village this entrance generally opens towards the village 
instead of away from it. More recent buildings adopt the 
pial, or outer verandah, so general further south. So cramj)- 
ed was the space available for building that few Bellary 
houses have the central courtyard usual in other jnuts and Iho 
tulofisi altar, which ought to be so placed that it can bo cir- 
cumambulated, has been crowded out and is often built close 
against the street wall. The rice-flour patterns seen in 
front of the thresholds of houses in the Tamil country arc 
either omitted or done inside the house inisrtead of out. The 
cattle usually occupy the front room instead of the back. 
The walls of the house are generally of rough stone in mud 
and the roof is nearly always flat, earth which will make 
good tiles being rare. Faggots and a foot or so of mud are 
piled on the horizontal rafters and coated outside with clay. 
Light and ventilation are secured by leaving a round hole 
in this construction which is covered with a pot in wet 


* Bnohanau’s Mysore^ etc,, i, 277, 
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weather. In heavy rain these roofs leak g'j'eatly. As else- CHAP. III. 
where, there are endless superstitions and rules regarding Thb Hindus. 
the manner in which new houses should be built. The 
decoration of a dwelling is usually confined to an occasional 
snuearing of the ])arts round tlie doorway with red earth 
and whitewash and the average Bellary village is a dismal, 
dust-coloured, unlovely affair. 

The climate of the winter months necessitates warm cloth- Dress, 
ing and the average ryot dresses in the thick, coarse, cotton 
stuffs woven by tlie lower (tastes of the district, wears a 
V'luminotis white tTirban and carrms the ev(U'-[)veseut kaiuhli 
o.'.' blanket. The accepted breadth for a liuin’s clotJi is some 
nine inches less than in the south, and ilu^ garment conse- 
quently covers leas of the wcairer’s legs. The cooly classes, 
especially in the Canaj'eae taluks, often wear sliort cotton 
drawers reaching down io the kiiei'. Except annmg the 
Brahmans, wlio aftect cloths from many oiluu* places, tlu», 
women nearly all w^ear the fabrics woven wilhiu the district. 

The chief dye used in these is indigo, which, unless carefully 
applied, washes to an unpleasant sort of purplish-blue; and 
this is the prevailing colour in a crowd of tlic lower classes. 

The tight-fitting bodice is almost universal, the only women 
who habitually do without it being the Oddos, tli/> Myasa 
B()yas, ojie sub-division of the Kamiuas and one of the Jdigas. 

It is veiy generally made of mixed silk and coilon. The patch 
work (juilt is a favourite [)()ssesKion. It is an aggloiiiei’aiion 
of hits of any old cloths wliich are otlau’wise usedess. rh'wels 
are conspicuous hy tludr scarcity. The IhdJary ryot is said 
io pr(‘fer to hoard bullion rather than iiivisst in j(»wels. 

Tattooing is almost universal among the imuTicMl wonum 
of all classes. The operation is done by women of tlie Killc^- 
kyiiia and Ivuntsii Koraclia casles. Vegetable ])igm(mts are 
used, the princijial one Ixnng prepami, it is said, from Ihe 
i<in(/('(hi shrub. The designs are pricked in with iK'cdles, 
and castor-oil and tiirm(‘ric. ar(‘ applic^l io i(mIuc(' tlu^ sw<dling 
which follows. 1dic patient usually has IVvcn* for ihiuo or 
four days. The d(\signs rnijiloycMl are h'gion, but jierhaps 
the favourite paiUu'u is tliat cuIIcmI yVh/i whicli is su])- 

]>osed io rejiresent the pile of twisled hair which professed 
ascetics wear on the top of iheir luuids, bui which looks jnorc 
like a couvcntioiial roprcsenlation of a plant. 

The staide food of all but the Brahmans and the Kcmiatis, 
who eat rice, is c.holain. This is sometimes soaked until 
It can be husked by a litiln rubbing and then cooked whole 
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like rice, or, more usually, it is ground into flour snid luadt 
into cliupattis wLich are eaten witli siicli (‘ondiuKuils and 
additions as tLe means of tlie family poriuii. I'lio pooivst 
classes flavour them only with (diutiieys. IvoiTa and cuinbu 
are similaidy either eaten whole or ground into flour, but 
ragi is always ground. A^ery few vegetables are consumed. 
The dry climate and the scarcity of wells ])r(^vent such things 
from being largely grown. Tobacco is morti employed for 
chewing than smoking. Even the stalks of plant are 
used, being sliced, powdered and then mixed with Ixdel ami 
nut and chewed. 

Games and amusenieiiis seem fewer than usual. ^I'lie lidh* 
girls play at holdfiam — whkdi is evidently an anci(Mii paslinu', 
being rejmesented in the carvings on ilie temples at Ilanipi 
and elsewhere — or at games of the f()X‘and-g•(H^s(^ typ*‘, and 
every October they celebrate the Gaiiripujii with smrii ])ouip 
and circumstance as the subscriptions they can <*oll<‘cl will 
permit. The hoys play at varieties of iip-(^at i\nd n)iind<u*s. 
Their elders occasionally divert thoinsidvc^s with mari- 

onette shows which the Killekyiitas and some ot the Balijus 
exhibit. Scenes from the Eamuyuna. and Alahabharula some- 
times form an item in the prog^ramme, but too ofbui flie 
imint of the play is its iuiproprioiy. ''.flu^ Lambadi woummi 
have tlieir own dances, which consist of much posturing in 
time with a rather monotonous cJiant. 

The only caste which goes in for manly sporls seiuus <o 
be the Boyas — or Bedars as they are called in ('ainu’c'sc. ^I'h<*y 
organise regular drives for pig, Imnt I)(*ars in souk^ parts in 
a fearless manner,* are regular attendunls at the village* gym- 
nasium — a building without any ventilation, often coustrucl(*d 
partly underground, in which the ideal (»xer(*is(* consists in 
using dumb-bells aud clubs until a profiist’i pcrspiral.iou 
follows, get up wrestling-matches, iio a band of straw roun<l 
one leg and challenge all and suudry to r<uaov(* it, ot- back 
themselves to perfoim feats of strength such as running up 
the steep Joladarasi hill near Hospot with a. hag (d‘ grain on 
their backs. 

The folklore and superstitions of the district would fill a 
volume. The more backward western taluks, in j)a.riic.ular, 
afford a mine which would well repay cx])loitatioii by en^ 
quirers with sufficient leisure. Considerations of H])aco pro- 
vent reference here to any but one or two of the outward 


Jior a desonption of their methods see a letter ontitlod 
in the Madras Mail of August 29tli, 1902. 
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and visible signs — obvious to the traveller through the dis- OHAP. in. 
trict — of the inward workings of the minds of its people. The Hin dus. 
They must serve as samples of the others. 

Wlien the rains fail, and in any ease on the first full 
moon in September, rude luiman figures drawn on the ground 
with powdered charcoal may be seen at cross-roads and along 
big thoroughfares. Tliej^ represent Jokiiniiira the rain-god, 
apparently a local deity, and are made by the Barikes — a 
class of village-SA'rvants who are usnally oE the Oaurimak- 
kalu sub-division of Ihe Kubbcras. 'Phe villagers give the 
artists some small remiinei*aiion and believe that Inek comes 
to those who pass over the figures. 

At cross-roads, again, may soinetimes be. noticed odd geo- 
metrical paiierns. These are ])ut then' ai* niglii by peo])le 
suffering from disease, and the belief is that ih(^ affliction 
v.'ill pass io the person who first ireads upon (lie charm. 

By ih<' sides of I he roads oftem stands a wo()d<4i frame- 
work, inoiiiiied on little wlu‘els and lamring thns^ rude wooden 
images. Tliis is the <‘ar of Marianuna, the goddess of small- 
pox and ohoWa, and her son and daug*ht(T. When diseiise 
breaks o\it the car bearing her and her children is taken 
7‘ound the village with music and other dn(‘ ceremony and then 
dragged io ilio eastern houndary. By ihis means the maligna!\t 
essmi(*(» of lh(' go<ld(»ss is reinov(»(I from Ihe vilh)g<*. Tln^ ad- 
joining villag(M‘s has1(» io |)rev(mt Ihis from s(d fling U|)OU 
theju by taking tlui ('Ui' on willi musical honours as Ixdon'. 

'J'he <iar is i.hus often wIkmOcmI through a wholes seM'ievs of vil- 
lages. IMieoi'ctically, lln* [U'occsss oughi to go on ad iafuii- 
fuin, but in ])]*actico it eventually slops at some boundary or 
oIIkm' until Marianima begins again Io give trouble. 

1'he flat roofs of many houses may bo seen to be de^cked 
with, rags fluttering from sticks, |)ilcs of broken pots and so 
fortli. Tliese ure to scan* away owls. Owls are birds of 111- 
onien and if they sit on u. roof and hoot misfortune will over 
fake the inmates of ihe house. They sometimes, ft is said, 
vomit u|) blood and somedinn^s milk. If th(\v sit on a. houso 
and bring np blood it is l)ad for ihe inmates; if milk, good. 

Thit ihe risic of tlie vomit turning out to he blood is ap])arenily 
more feared than ilie off chan(*e of its proving to bo milk 
is lioped for, and it is i bought hesi to he on the saf<‘ sid(‘ and 
keo]) tlie owl at a dlstanco. 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly all ilu^ gai(^wavs 
of the ruined fortifications round the Bellary villages will 
he uoticod a roughly cylindrical or conical sione, something 
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like a lingam. This is tlie Boddurdyi, literally tlie navel- 
stone and so the middle-stone/^ It was planted there 
when the fort was hnilt, and is affectionately regarded as being 
the boundary of the village site. Once a year, in May, 
just before the sowing season begins, a ceremony takes place 
in connection with it. Eeverence is first made to the bullocks 
of the village and in the evening they are driven throiigh 
the gateway past the hocldurdyi with tom-toms, flutes and 
all kinds of music. The Barike next does puja to the stone, 
and then a string of mango leaves is tied across the gateway 
above it. The villagers now form sides, one party trying to 
drive the bullocks through the gate and the other trying to 
keep them Out. The greatest uproar and confusion naturally 
follow, and in the midst of the turmoil some bullock or other 
eventually breaks through the guardians of the gate and 
gains the village. If that first bullock is a red one, the red 
grains on the red soils will flourish in tlie coming season. If 
be is white, white crops like cotton and white cholam will 
prosper. Tf he is red-and-white, both kinds will do well. 

The religious life and attitude of the Bellaiy people are 
markedly different from those of the Tamils of the south. 
Brahmans are few in number and possess little sacerdotal 
axithority; members of the Lingayat sect are ubiquitous and 
powerful; the orthodox gods of the Hindu pantheon are less 
reverenced than the lesser village goddesses; such worshi]) 
as is done to them is less punctilious and ritualistic; and 
round the cult of the minor deities has grown up a curious 
tangle of odd beliefs and customs which would be well worth 
unravelling. The space and time at present available only 
permit of the merest outline of the matter. 

The Brahmans of Bellary, two-thirds of whom speak 
Canarese and a majority of whom belong to the Mddhva sect, 
number less than 2 per cent, of the total population, or even 
of the Hindus, of the district. BrAhmans were never fond 
of settling in infertile tracts, and in Bellary the long period 
of Musalman domination, the disturbed years when the poli- 
gars were all-powerful, and the encroachments of the 
Lingayats from across the Bombay border probably assisted 
to deter them, from coming. Those who did come were, or 
have grown, less exclusive and punctilious and more secular 
than their fellows elsewhere. As has been seen, they do not 
live in separate agrahdram.^ and they commonly employ Mu- 
salman domestic servants ; they do not usually object to 
serving as purdhits to Siidra castes; they will even accept 
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prcbsddam (offerings made to the god) at the hands of the CHAP. III. 
non-Brahman priests who often officiate in the temples; ihoy Bbliqious 

clip the ceremonies of their caste (such as the tarpana and * 

uraddha) of much of their customary ritual; they conduct 
the worship in the temples in a manner which would be held 
casual and perfunctorj^’ in the south, and few of them re- 
member more than a very little of the Vedas. 

The Brahman lias less sacerdotal authority in Bellary than isrorpowerfui, 
in the south. The Lingayats have their own spiritual gurus 
and other castes have followed suit by appointing members 
o? their own community to such posts, so that the interven- 
tion of the Brahman is no longer very necessary at weddings 
and funerals and his assistance is often dispensed witli even 
in tlie search for lucky and unlucky days for undertaking 
enterprises. The Kdmatis (and, in a less degree, the Kapus 
and the Bnlijas) form a marked exce])ii()n to tin's general 
rule. The Kdmatis have a Brahman guru, Bhaskaracliariar 
at Niirayauadevarakeri in TTospet taluk, to whom they pay 
the greatest reverence. He holds sway ovei* tl\e four western 
taluks and parts of Bombay and the Hizam’s Dominions and 
travels ]>eriodically roxind his charge in much state with 
drums, silver-sticks-in-waiting and l)elted peons to visit iiis 
adliorents. He settles disputes, fines the xinworthy, ])urifies 
ilie eri'iiig and (*ollocis suhscriptions — wliich are usually ns- 
sesKcd at Urn rate of one month’s income poi* iiead — towards 
the fimmces of liis nuffh, which institution is in addition su])- 
ported by landed inams. 

Tlio Lingayats of flic disirici., wlio arc fiirilici^ referred 
h) laier on, are between seven and eight times as numerous 
as ihe Brahmans and apparently (the Htatisti(*s for several influential, 
reasons seem uncertain guides) are increasing rapidly. Their 
lemplos, in striking contrast t-o most of the other Hindu 
shr^lo^, are well-kept; they are, as a body, wealthy and en- 
terprising and tlierefo7*c ijifluential ; and though, there is now 
no open antagonism between them and ihe Brahmans they 
deny the sa(*erdotal authority of tluii (*.aste and follow gurus 
of their own. The chief of these is the Totasvami wlio lives 
ill the (hidag taluk of the Bomhay Presidency. The four 
western taluks are iiududed in liis exiensive charge and lie 
travels round in the same kind of state and with nnieli ilu's 
same objects as the Bhaskariichariar of Narayaiiadevarakeri. 

Things being thus, it iwS not perhaps surjuising iliat there 
should be few famous or well-atieiuled temjiles in the district, sowoo!* 

The festival at the Hampi temple xised to attract gi^eat 

0 
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crowds, but its glory has departed. The feasts at Maildr and 
Eni’uvatti are rather cattle fairs tlian religions gatherings 
and pilgrims are said to retrrn from them without having 
ever entered the temples. The shrine of Kumarasvami in 
Sandur is more frequented by Marathas and people from 
North India than by the inhabitants of the district and per- 
haps the fact that women are never allowed to see the god’s 
image detracts from his popularity. Temples to the orthodox 
deities do, of course, exist in considerable numbers, but in 
thei worship conducted at them there is an absence of the 
reverential attitude common in other districts. Tbo bathing 
and feeding and dressing of the god are done at. rarer in- 
tervals, the occasional worshipper contents ])iinself with a 
reverence combined with a ring at the bell near tlie shrine 
to attract the god’s attention, and the temples are used by 
travellers as cooking and halting ])lacos in a manner which 
would elsewhere he considered alino.st sacrilegious. 

The real worship of the ])eople is paid to ihe shrines of 
Hanuman and of the village goddesses. former abound, 

and there is a saying that iliere is no villagx^ without a cock 
and a ITanuTndn temple. The village goddesses im intiny. 
Besides the usual Murininina and ])xirgamma,* (he. water- 
goddess n-aiigamnia f and the numei'ous nanudess (Tr-amnias, 
or village-mothers,” there t\ve several local atnmni^ who ar<i 
held in great rojmte, ehiof among whom ai'(*i Tlosuramma of 
Hosiini near irosi>et, TTnligiamma. (ui ilu^ opposite si(l(‘ of 
the Tungabhadra, and TTclichangiainma. on ITcluduingidur- 
ga.m hill. The hnrharic wonshi]) paid to these and the huge 
animal sacrifices which occur at their festivals are mciii i()n(‘(l 
in the accounts of TTarpanahnlli and KTulligi villages in 
Chapter XY below (pp. 254 and 292) and grapliic descri|)iions 
of other somewhat similar ceremonies in the same luu’gh- 
bourhood will bo found in a paper by Mr. 1?. Fawcett in the 
Journal of the Anthropological! Society of Bonvhay, vol. If, 

pp. 261 — ^282. 

Other mmsiial hut popular deities are Kallesvara,, the 
‘ stone god ’ and Kattesvara, the ^ wood god.’ Brahma In 
also much worshipped. Sometimes four-faced images of him 
are set up, sometimes he is represented by a atone, like the 
stone cannon-balls referred to under Harpanahalli below (]). 
253), and sometimes be is woi shipped without the aid of any 
tangible image — a well in the Kamalapuram fort and one of the 


Seo, for example, the Uollary Dnrgarntna, p. 221 below. 
tTho festival to her in Hampasagarfim (p. 241) ia curions. 
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pillai*s ill llip Bagali temple being, for cxumplo, doolarod iu gilAl\ ill, 
be Labitatiuiis of liis. , Ukligious 

The pi 2 )al iuid margosa ij‘ees, as elaewliero, arc reverenced 
and tlie worship of the .sdud or vannl tree (prosopis spicigera) Treu- 
u xiniisuiilly popular. Tlie story gcjx^s tliat it was on this tree 
that the five Panda vu brothers eon(‘.ealed ilunr arms when 
tLey set out in disguise and tluit the weapons turned to snakes 
and remained uuiouelied until their rnturn. At IJelndiangi- 
amnia*s festival it takes a proininent part and on tlie Dasara 
day people send tbeir fri<Mi(ls a tew h'aves of it by post as sin 
iinspiclous greeting. 

Snake-worsliijv se<uns lo have Iichmi formerly far more Snake* 

( onimon than it is now. Snak(‘. stones may be seen in almost 
every village, but few oE tlieni seem to get mueli attention. 

Vows aie, liowever, made at snake sliriues to procure children, 
and if a child is afterwards begotten it is given an apjiro- 
priate name, such as Nagappa, Subhanua, Nagamma, etc. 
Fire-walking and hook-swinging are still populiu*.* 

Vows to slu’ines are mucJi in vogue. Women, and even Vows to 
men, will vow to devote theinselves to a certain god iE some 
wished-for boon, such as recovery from sickness, is granted 
them. Often the men are liranded and theiuioforwarcl arc 
known as iMudris and live by begging. Thesis who liavo taken 
vows lo I.Ikj tenijde at Mailar are callrd (/oniras. Fja\ rof/j 
oJIerings are eomiuou.t 

III their general caste customs the noii-Jhahinans of Ikdlaiy sooxati Likk. 
ditfer considerably from those (»f tlic! soutlu'ni districts. Mama^j^o 
Aiiioug the upper (;lasKx\s of them the usual form of marriagfi, 
for example, is widely dilToreiit from the Siidra- rite in fasliion 
in the youth.f Ou or alioiil the day of the maj’j'iage a brunch 
of the “ Indian coral tree ” — vryihrina indica, called in 
Canarcse hdliivdna — is planted at tlu^ jilace wliere the marri- 
age is to take place. It is (*alled tln^ hdlukamba, or milk-pole, 
is decorated with salTron, cluinam and green leaves and forms 
the centre of the subsoqueiil ceremonies. On tlui wedding 
day four iiots are arnuiged in a square near this and a thread is 
passed round them. AVithin the enclosure so made tlie happy 
pair arc bathed together (aged female relations whoso hnsbands 

•Roferoncsoa to thoin will bo round in tlio aooouiil.s oF I>oUary (p. 222), 

Jraiupfi43ag*ara»n (p. 24<1) and Itayadrug- (p. 200) in Clmptor XV. 

t Soo, for oxatnplo, tlio rororoiiuoH to thorn iu tlio acoouatB of Hollary (p. 222) 
and Harpsiiahalli (p. 2f54i) in (Jhuptor XV. 

■t This is a very •■fonoral Htai-nmout., Inil, Hpiicc^ will not. porinit of uay cxiuM* 
difforontiation of the various OJiSl.os which do and do tud. juiopfcUio form rd’orrod 
to or of tho oouivbloBs viiriations in its duiails which aro provalent, 
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pe still living assisting in th.e operation) and dressed 
in new cloths. This bathing is called surge in Oanarese. 
Next, pait of the thread which made the enclosure — ^which is 
called hanitana — ^is taken, dipped in saffron, wrapped round 
a bit of saffron, one or two betel-leaves or other objects (the 
practice differs widely in different castes) and fastened to the 
wrists of the couple. Then the tdli is tied to the bride’s neck. 
The badge on this again differs greatly in different commu- 
nities and it is sometimes tied by the bridegroom, sometimes 
by the officiating priest and sometimes by a dancing girl or 
a Basavi, both of whom bring luck because they can never 
be widows. But it cannot be dispensed with since, as in other 
districts, the tying of it is the binding part of the ceremony. 
This over, the wedded jiair eat out of the same leaf-platter, 
a ceremony which is cdled hhdma, and then the relations 
present are also feasted. These five rites, or variants of them, 
form part of the generality of the wedding ceremonies among 
the upper* classes of non-Brahmans. They are accompanied by 
feasts which vary in frequency according to the means of the 
party but which are seldom less than two, namely, the devar- 
uta, or feast to the gods, and the ur-uta, or feast to the people 
of the caste in the village. 

The maimed rites at the re-marriage of a widow or of a 
woman who has left her first husband (which mai’riages are, 
of course, only recognised by a limited number of castes) are 
very much simpler. The ceremony is called udiUe^ which 
means ‘‘ putting on ” (clothes). No women but widows take 
any part in it. Sometimes the bride is merely taken by the 
other widows into a darkened room in the house, invested 
with a new cloth and bodice, brought out again, marked 
with kunkumam powder and given a tali and then handed 
over to her new husband. Sometimes the betiuthed couple go 
in the evening to a Hanuman temple where the fujari and a 
bangle-seller wait by appointment. The man gives the woman 
a new cloth and bodice which she puls on, the bangle-seller 
invests her with new bracelets, the jjiijdn poui's holy water 
over their hands and they are one thenceforth. Sometimes 
a tdli is tied round the woman’s neck and sometimes not ; 
sometimes a feast is given to the fiiends and at others it is 
omitted. 

In most castes of the class refeiTed to there is a definitely 
fixed bride-price, called the teravu^ which the bridegroom has 
to pay to the bride’s parents, and the price of a widow is very 
generally one-half of that of a maid. 
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Man'iages are also only permissible outside tbe limits of OHAP III. 
tlie sub-division of tbe caste, called bedagn, to which the Sooial Lite. 
bridegroom belongs. A man cannot many a girl whose beda’- 
g\i is the same as his own, and a heclayu is thus what is known 
as an exogamous sub-division. It may he added here in 
parenthesis that there seem to be no iraces of hypergamy 
in the maniage customs in Bellary and that no cases of totc- 
mism were met with. 

Paucliayats for the trial of caste (jiu^siions and olTences, P^wiohajats. 
usually held under the presidency of the hereditary cjamdn 
or caste-hoad, are as xiniversal as elsewhere, but an iiinisiial 
])oiut about them seems to lie tlie c.uslom of dividing tin* 
fine inflicted iiiio three parts, one for the priest, one for the 
members of the panchayat and the third for the Sirkar. In 
Sandui* State thiK last third is still paid into the State colfea*s, 
whence it is handed over to deserving chariiies. 

The custom of ilhdoni adoption, by which, in c.ousidera- Adoption, 
tion of assistance in tbe management of the family propeiiy, 
a son-in-law is affiliated to the family and inherits like a. 
son at the death of the adopter, prevails among the Kapus 
in at least some of the taluks of tLe district. So far as the 
matter has as yet been judicially investigated ^ tlu', ])ractice 
seems hj be confined to this caste and to the Ceded districts 
and Nellore. 

Coniiocied with adoption is tht‘. curious custom wliich pr(^- Basavis. 
vails among all tlie lower cuistes in ilu' \v*‘sti*ni Uiluks (and 
to some extent in thi», eastern half of the <lisirict as w(dl) 
of dedicating one of the duugliters of a family at some temi)le 
as a “ Basavi,” a word which is aijpareully tins feminine 
form of Basava, or Nandi, the bull of Siva. Tbe practice 
is also common in tbe adjoining parts of Dharwar and Mysore. 

Parents without male issue often, instead of adopting a sou 
in tlio usual majiner,t dedicate a daughter by a siiuph^ cere- 
mony to tlu^ god of sonu^ t(uuj)le and thenceforth by im- 
memorial custom she may inherit her parents’ i>roj)erty and 
perform their funeral rites as it slie wore a son. Slie does not 
marry, but lives in her parents’ house with any man of e(pial 

• Seo Mayiio’s JJindit Xfi//, sec. 2U7, aud I.L.K., J* Mad., 272. 

fThero scomfi to bo reauon to boiiovo that amonj^ certain of tLoso oaBtos iUe 
old rule that noiiu but a brothor's sou may bo adopted is etill strictly obBorved* 

This naturally ifi'eatly limits adoptions iind so foruen parents to make their 
daughters Basavis. This and soveral othor points about this interesting oustoin 
require clearing up by flomo one who has loisnro for more than the fow hasty 
onquiriOB to whioii the time at uiy disposal rostidotod mo. 
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CHAP. III. or liiglier caste wlioni slie may select and lier cliildreu iu- 
SouiAL Life, lierit her father’s name and hedayw and not those of their 
own father. If she has a son he inherits her properly; if 
she has only a daughter tliat daughter again becomes a 13a- 
savi. Parents desiring male issue of their own, cure from 
sickness in themselves or their children, or relief from some 
calamity, will similarly dedicate tlieir daughter. 

Ai)parently the right of a daughter to thus inherit in vio- 
lation of the ordinary canons of Hindu law is a point which 
has lu^ver yet beeji acinally settled by the civil conrls, but 
the revenue auihoritics have irequeully registered thi'- pal-b^ 
of a deceased ryot in the name of liis Basavi diiughier, the 
more distant kindred who would in ordinary <;ircumstances 
have succeeded having freely admitted her claims to be ecjual 
to those of a son. 

The ceremony of dedication differs greatly in its details 
in different temples. Mr. Pawcett’s paper in vol. II of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay sets out at 
length several variants of it. If dedicated in a Vaishnava 
temple the girl is usually branded w'ith the ‘ (diauk ’ and 
^ chakram ’ on the points of both shoulders and over the 
right bi*east. If initiated in a goddess’ temi)lc the ceremony 
is different and her position afterwards diffei>} in several es- 
sentials. A second ceremony is necessary when she attains 
puberty. 

The children of a Basavi are legitimate and neither they 
nor their mother ar^ treated as being, iu auy way infezior 
to their fellows. A Basavi, indeed, from the fact that she 
can never be a widow, is a most welcome guest at wed- 
dings. Basavis diffei* from the ordinaiy dancing-girls dedi- 
cated at temples in that their duties in the temples (vrhich are 
confined to the shrine of their dedication) are almost nominal 
and that they do not prostitute themselves promiscuously 
for hire. A Basavi very usually lives faithfully witli ozio 
man, who allows her a fixed sum weekly for her mainteiianco 
and a fixed quantity of new raiment annually, and she 'works 
for her family as liard as any other woman. Basavis are 
outwardly indistinguishable from otlmr women and are for 
the most part poor coolies. In places there is a custom l)y 
which they are considered free to change their protectors 
once a year at the village car-festival or some similar anni- 
versary and they usually seize this opportunity of putting their 
partners’ affection to the test by suggesting that a new cloth 
and bodice would be a welcome present. So poor, as a rule, 
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fire tlie husbands that tlio police aver that tlif^se anniversaries 
are preceded by an niiusual crop of petty tbofts and burglaries 
committed by them in tlieir ettorts to provide their customary 
gifts. The High Court has held * that the dedication of a 
minor girl as a Basavi is an offence under section 372, Indian 
Penal Code, but the accused was not represented when the 
case was argued and several points which distinguish the 
results of the ceremony from that of the initiation of the 
ordinary dancing-girl were not placed before the learned 
judges. 

This chapter may coiudude with some account of tho 
salient characteristics of a few of the castes whicdi are (es- 
pecially numerous in the district. My enquirues wcere pra(t- 
tieally confined to the western ialuks and even tlnuc weic 
prematurely cut short. Oik^ of tlio most striking ])ointfl 
about the customs of tlie ])eo])Ie in thosc^ ])artM is th(‘ nunin(‘r 
in which tliey vary from villager to village. Probably in ih('. 
old unsettled days there was little (‘onnuinn(*alion b(d.W(»iMi 
adjoining foists. The circnmstanci^ renders it difflinilt to 
claim more than a local apj)li(‘.aiion for many of the following 
statements. 

The Lingdyais (or Vfrasaivas) may be first referred to. 
Tlioy are not a (*asle, but a si'ct of the TTindus. '’rinn’r <dii<»f 
home is in tin* adjoining parts of Mysore and i.hi» Southern 
Maratlni (*ounlry, hut (‘V'(*n in Bellary they number as many 
as 12 |M*r c(-'nl., of iln^ i.otal populaticni, which is a. larguM' 
projiortion tliaii occurs in any oilier district in this l^iHvsi- 
demey. Tludr head-<juart.<u\s is the niffUt at Ujjini in the 
TCudligi taluk, tin* guru at whic^h (h^cides a|)p(‘als from tlieir 
jianchayats. 

Regarding th(*ir origin and their leinds th(»r(^ is a (tonsi- 
d(‘rahl(^ vernacular lit<u'atur(‘, mucli of which is (^oafliid iag 
and ineconcihmble.t Apparently the s(‘(*t original ( mI at 
Kalyani in the piesent Nizam’s Dominions in lh(‘ latbu* half 
of the tw(‘lfth (*entury. In llbd, Bijjala, foruKM’ly a. Kala- 
(hurya, feudatory of t.h(«i Wi^stern Ohiiliikyas, J iisurpi'd his 
suzerain’s throne. He was a Jain. His jiriuK' inini,st(M‘ was 
a Raivite Rrdhman named Ba.lad(‘va. This man’s nejihew 

T.L.n., 16 Mad., 71-7. 

t Fov t.hoi'r orig^iii, sec! Dr. Fleet, in. Epig, Jmi, v,, 230 : for Hoinn of fhc'ir 
cuRtomB flon C. P. Brown in Madr. ,lown. Lit, av\d vol. xi (1,8<I0), and I, ho 
Oazet.teorR of tho Bijapur and ‘Dh/lrwir diRtrictB of Bomba}’, Mr, It. 0. 0, Can’, 
I.O.S,, Iiaa written a monoprva])h on (heir ways in ( he JUdlary diHtriot to whi<’li 
tho prosont. acoonnt iw ^roatly indebted. 

f Soo p. 32 above. 
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Basava, when a boy of eight, refused to be invested with the 
sacred thread, declaring himself appointed to destroy dis- 
tinctions of caste. This attitude and his abilities attracted 
attention and he eventually succeeded his uncle as Bijjala’s 
minister and married the king’s daughter. Prom his high 
position he spread the new doctrines and lie was greatly 
assisted in the work by Irs nephew Chaniia Basava (‘ the 
beautiful Basava ’) who had been miraculously born to his 
unmarried sister. Shortly after 1167 he and his nephew 
caused Bijjala to be assassinated because lie bad wantonly 
blinded two pious Lingdyats and they liad boih to flee into 
hiding. 

The two chief of the Lingdyat sacred books are the Basa- 
va puraiia (apparently finished during the 14th century) 
and the Channa Basava piirdna (written in the IGtli century) 
which describe the lives and doings of these two pioneers. 
The Jains were the special objects of their persecution. 
Their creed also aimed at breaking down all the restrictions 
which Brdlimanism had set np. Caste distinctions were to be 
swept away; Siva was the one true god; the wearing of his 
emblem tlie lingam (whence the name Lingdyat) rendered all 
men eqiial ; nneii were holy, not by birth alone, bub in pro- 
portion as tliey were w’orthy followers of the faith ; sacrifices, 
penances, pilgrimages and fasts were unnecessary; women 
were equal to men and were to be treated accordingly; and 
child-marriage and the prohibition of widow re-marriage were 
wrong. The faith purported to he the primitive Hindu faith 
cleared of later excrescences and the Lingdyats claimed to be 
the Puritans of tlie Hindus. 

Every Ligdyat, man, woman or child, still wears on all 
occasions — usually knotted in a red silk handkerchief tied 
round the neck or the left arm, or sometimes slung round 
the neck in a silver case — ^the lingam with which he is solem- 
nly invested at birth; but several others of the original cnrd^* 
nal principles of the faith have been departed from. Social 
distinctions gradually arose — some Lingdyats, indeed, now 
group the various divisions of the sect under the four tradi- 
tional classes of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Siulm; by 
degrees a priesthood (the Jnngams) established itself; ela- 
borate forms of worship and ceremony were introduced and 
a religious system devised in which Brdhman influence is 
traceable; marriage is now allowed between infants; widow- 
marriage is regarded with disfavour; and the lowest castes, 
si'-ch as Mdlas and Madigas, are not freely admitted to the 
fold. 
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TLb sect is a body of peaceable, hard-working and busi- Ofl-4P. IIL 
ness-like (though markedly illiterate) people who engage in 

all sorts of occupations, except that they will not sell meat 

or toddy or do scavenging or leather- work. They do not wear 
the Hindu top-knot and they have no ceremonial pollution, 
allowing women in their monthly periods to cook the house- 
hold meals and at deaths having a kind of feast in the same 
room with the corpse. They bury their dead in a sitting 
position, carrying them to the grave propped up In a chair, 
but unmarried persons are burled lying down. In both 
cases the deceased’s Ungam is placed in liis left hand and 
buried with him. They have no sniddha. They do not eat 
meat or drink alcohol, and they will not dine with other 
castes. They regard their Jangam priests as incarnations of 
the deity and the reverence they pay them is scarcely to be 
distingnished from worship. They are apparently extend- 
ing their hold over the Knrubas and the Kdpus more rapidly 
than over any other castes and it is said that a Kajiu girl 
remains a Hindu or is invested with tho lingam according 
as she is betrothed to a Hindu Kapu or a Lingayat Kapu. 

Usually, however, there is a regular rite of initiation of new 
converts. 

Of the various Hindu castes in Bellary, the Bdyas (called 
in Caiiarese Bedars, Byddas oi\Byiidas) are far the strongest 
numerically. They aggregate some 177,000 pei-sons, or over 18 
per cent, of tlie total population. Many of the poligars whom 
Munro found in virtual ])oaHessi()n of the country when it 
was ceded to the Company belonged to this caste, and tlioir 
irregular levies and also a large proportion of Haidar’s for- 
midable forces were of the same breed. It has already been 
seen that they are perhaps the only people in tho district who 
still retain any aptitude for manly sports. They are now 
for tho most ])art cultivators and herdsmen or are engaged 
under Govemment as constables, peons, village watchmen and 
so forth. 

Tlieir community jirovides an instructive exanijile of tbo 
growth of caste sub-divisions. Both ilie Telugu-spoaking 
Bdyas and the Oanarese-s])eaking Bedars are split into the 
two main divisions of ^ Urii/ or village men, and ^ Mydsa," 
or grasa-hind men, and each of these divisions is again sub- 
divided into a number of the nxogamous hedagus already 
referred to. Four of the best known of these snb-di visions are 
Yemmalavaru or ' buffalo-mon ’ ; Mandalavaru or ' men of 
the herd ’ ; Pulavaru or ‘ flower-men ’ ; and Minalavaiu or 
10 
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* fislL-men.’ They are in no way totemistic divisions. Curi- 
ously enough, each hedagu has its own particular god to 
which its members do especial reverence. But these hedagus 
bear the same names among both the Boyas and the Bedars 
and also among both the Uru and Mydsa divisions of 
both Bdyas and Bedars. It thus seems clear that at some dis- 
tant period all the Boyas and all the Bedars must have be- 
longed to one homogeneous caste. 

At present, however, though ITru B6yas will marry with 
XJru Bedars and Myasa B6yas with Myasa Bedars, there is 
no intermarriage between TIrus and Myasas, whether they 
be B6yas or B4dars. Even if IJrus and Mydsas dine together 
they sit in different rows — each division by themselves. Again 
the ITrus (whether Boyas or Bedars) will eat chicken and 
drink alcohol, but the Mydsas will not touch a fowl nor any 
form of strong drink, and are so strict in this last matter 
that they will not even sit on mats made of the leaf of the 
date-palm, the tree which in Bellary provides all the toddy. 
The Urns moreover celebrate their marriages with the ordi- 
nary ceremonial of the hdlu-kamha, or, milk-pole, and the 
svrge, or bathing of the happy pair ; the bride sits on a flour- 
grinding stone and the bridegroom stands on a basket full of 
cholam and they call in Brahmans to officiate. But the Myasap 
have a simpler ritual which omits most of these points and 
dispenses with the Brahman. Other differences are that the 
Uru women wear 'rcuvikkais, or tight-fitting bodices, while 
the Mydsa women do not, and that the Uru men fasten theii 
cotton drawers with a tape run through the top of them, 
while the Myasas tuck them under their waist-string. Both 
divisions eat beef and both have a hereditary headman, 
called the ejamdn, and hereditary ddsaris who act as their 
priests on occasion. 

Bound about Eayadrug and Gudekota, but apparently no- 
where else in the district, the Myasa Boyas, but not the Uru 
division, practise circumcision. With the single exception of 
some of the Eallans of Madura,* no other Hindu caste seems 
to do so. These Myasas seem quite proud of the custom and 
scout with scorn the idea of marrying into any family in which 
it is not the rule. The rite is performed when a boy is seven 
or eight. A very small piece of the skin is cut off by a man 
of the caste and the boy is then kept for eleven days in a 
separate hut and touched by no one. His food is given him 
on a piece of stone. On the twelfth day he is bathed, given 

* ISTelBon’s Madura Maui^Z, parti ii, 55. 
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a new cloth and brought back to the house, and his old cloth CHAP JII. 
and the stone on which his food was served are thrown away. Principal 

His relations in a body then take him to a tangSdu (cassia aun- ' 

culata) bush which is offered coeoanuts, flowers, and so forth 
and duly worshipped by them and him. 

Girls on firat attaining puberty are similarly kept for eleven 
days in a separate hut and afterwards made to do worship to a 
tang6du bush. This plant also receives reverence at funerals. 

After the Bdyas and Bedars the most numerous caste in Kurnbas. 
Bellary ai‘e the Kurubas, who are 97,000 strong. There are 
more of them in this district than in any other. They are 
the shepherds of the community and the blankets they weave 
irom the wool of their sheep are refeired to in Chapter VI 
(p. 107) below. They are split into two divisions called Unni'^ 
kankana woollen thread and Ilattihankana cotton 
thread ”), the former of whom use a wollen thread to tie 
together (in the manner already described) the wrists of the 
happy couple at marriages and the latter employ one made 
of cotton. These two do not intermarry but they dine to- 
gether in separate rows. Each of them has a number of 
bedagus and as these are the same in both divisions the caste, 
like the Boyas, was apjiarently once a homogeneous unit, Hone 
of the bedagus aro now totem^stic in character — though some 
of their names (c.^., k&n, a blanket; belle, silver; liatti, a 
hut; honne, gold; etc.) have a totemistic sound — and they 
thus differ from those mentioned in the North Arcot Mamiol^ 

The ritual at their marriages is of the usual kind already 
described, but in addition they have a betrothal ceremony 
called the mkslii mile, or witness betel-leaf,’’ which con- 
sists in the formal partaking of betel and nut at the time when 
the marriage is originally agreed’ upon. An unusual rite is 
also in some cases observed after deaths, a pot of water being 
worshipped in the house on the eleventh day after the funeral 
and taken the next morning and emptied in some lonely place. 

The ceremony is named the calling back of the dead,” but its 
real significance is not clear. Kurubas will not ride horses or 
ponies as they aro the vehudo of tlieir god Birappa, who 
seems to be a form, of Virabluidra, They have the usual here- 
ditary ejaindns and ddsaris (priests) and they furnish most of 
the goravus who are dedicated to the Mailar temple. 

The most striking point about the caste is its strong lean- 
ing towards the Lingayat faith. Almost everywhere Jangoms 
ai*e called in as priests and allegiance to the Lingayat mahs 
is acknowledged, and in places (Eamalapuram, for example) 
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the ceremonies at weddings and funerals have been greatly 
modified in the direction of the Lingayat pattern. 

Ifext in numerical importance to the Kurubas come the 
Madigas, the Leather-workers of the community. Their profes- 
sion, and the facts that they eat beef and even candon and 
drink heavily, place them very low in the social scale and 
they are obliged to live in a quarter by themselves, called 
the Mddiga-keri, outside the village ; they cannot enter the 
temples and so often have shrines of their own with priests 
of their own caste ; and they have to act as their own barbers 
and washermen. There are, however, depths below these deeps 
and the Madiga speaks scornfully of the Mdsdlas, Asddas, 
Dakkalas and Chelavadiyas as people below him on the social 
ladder, Mddigas talk either Canarese or Telugu and difEerence 
of language is in itself no bar to intermarriage, the bride 
adopting her husband’s vernacular. They have the usual 
exogamous hedagus and thei’c is a fixed price for the bride, 
but in its essentials their marriage differs from the standard 
ceremony described above. It is a long affair, lasting some- 
times eight days, and the principal events in it are the feasts 
given to the relations of the contracting parties, to the members 
of their two bedagus and to the whole of their acquaintance 
in the caste. The tdli is usually tied by the Madiga priest 
known as the thavatiga, or drummer. This office is hereditary, 
but each successor to it has to be regularly ordained by a 
Kuruba guru at the local Madiga shrine, the chief item in 
the ceremony being the tying round the neck of the candidate 
a thread bearing a representation of a goddess and, on either 
side of this, five white beads. Thenceforth the thavatiga is 
on no account allowed to engage in the caste profession of 
leather-work but lives on fees collected at weddings (these 
however only consist of a little rice, some betel-leaves and five 
doddus,” or one anna eight pies) and by begging. He 
goes round to the houses of the caste with a little drum slung 
over his shoulder and collects contributions. 

A marriage is never consummated until three months after 
it is celebrated, even though the bride be of age at the time. 
Udike marriages are allowed and the woman and her children 
are received in Madiga society, but more than usual care is 
taken that no one but the parties and widows shall witness the 
ceremony and no one but a widower is allowed to avail him- 
telf of the form. Basavis are dedicated, but no one but the 
Mddigas themselves ever consorts with them. 

The dead are usually buried but are burnt sometimes. The 
body is buried -naked, except for a. few leaves. Children are 
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intered face downwards. Pregnant women are burnt. Tlie 
bier is usually made of the milk-hedge plant. 

Accounts of this caste in other localities speak of their 
haying invented stories of their descent from sages and other 
great people and of their possessing customs which show that 
they were not always so low down the social ladders as they 
now are, but I could hear of neither in Bellary. 

Almost equally inferior in position to the Madigas are the 
Malas, or, as they are called in Cauarese, the Holey as. They 
eat beef and drink heavily, and so are del)iirred entrance to 
the temples and the use of the ordinary village wells and have 
to serve as tL(»ir own barbers and waslierinen. Tl)ey are the 
musicians of the community and many of them also weave the 
coarse white cotton fabrics usually worn by the men of the 
district. Their marriage ceremonies resemble the standard 
form already described, but, like the Madigas they ificlude 
in them several feasts and insist on a tliroe months’ interval 
before consummation. In places tlie Malas worsliip a Umgklxi 
bush once a year, but the origin and meaning of the custom 
is obscui'e. The caste shows a considerable tendency towards 
the adoption of the Lingayat faith and customs. 

The Kabberas are grouped into two divisions, the Gauri- 
makkalu, or sons of Gauri (Parvati), and the Gangimakkalu, 
or sous of Ganga, the goddess of water, and those do not 
intermarry but will dine together. Each has its hecUigus 
and these seem to be dillereut in the two sub-divisions. The 
Qaurimakkalu are scarce in Bellary and belong cliiofly to 
Mysore. They seem to be higher in the social scale (as such 
things ai’e measured among Hindus) than the Gangimakkalu, 
as they employ Brahmans as priests instead of men of their 
own caste, bum their dead instead of burying them, hold an- 
nual ceremonies in memory of them, and prohibit the re- 
marriage of widows. 

The Gangimakkalu were apparently originally engaged in 
all the pursuits connected with water, such as propelling boats, 
catching fisli and so forth, and they are especially numerous 
in villages along the banks of the Tungabhudra. But they ai*o 
at present engaged in a numbci* of other callings and, perliaps 
in consequence, several occupational sub-divisions have arisen, 
the members of which are more often knovj n by their occupa- 
tional title than as either Gangimakkalu or Kabberas. The 
Barikes, for example, are a class of village servants wlio ke<q) 
the village chavadi clean, look after the wants of officials lialt- 
ing in the village and do other similar duties; the Jalakdras 
are washers of gold-dust; the Madderu are dyers who use the 
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Tool of tte maddi (morinda citrifolia) tree; and apparently 
(tie point is one wiich I kaye not Lad time to clear up) the 
Besthas, who have often been treated as a separate caste, are 
really a sub-division of the Gangimakkalu who were originally 
palanquin-bearers, bnt now that these vehicles have gone o it 
of fashion are employed in divers other ways. 

The marriage ceremony among the Gangimakkalu is accord- 
ing to the standard rite already described, and the betrothal 
is fi'nnally evidenced by the partaking of betel-leaf in the 
girPs house in the manner followed by the Kurnbas and men- 
tioned above. As among the Madigas, the marriage is not 
consummated for three months after its celebration. The caste 
also follows the Knruba ceremony of ‘ calling back the dead.’ 

The Lambddis are more mimerous in Bellary than in any 
other Madras district. They are so widely distributed through- 
out India an‘d are so striking in their appearance that they 
have frequently been described and it is not necessary to 
attempt any complete account of them. Their Aryan features 
and high nasal index and the curious dress and ornaments of 
their womenkind are well-known. Their language has already 
been referred to above. In Bellary they do not recognise the 
name Sugdli which is applied to them in some places. They 
have certain exogamous divisions. They live in the usual 
tandas or collections of huts built here and there outside vil- 
lages and each tanda is ruled by a hereditary ndyak or head- 
man. Their pujaris are also hereditary. Both officers require, 
however, to be formally confirmed in their appointments. The 
Lambadis used to live by pack-bullock trade with the west 
coast and by supplying grain to the various armies, and they 
still remember the names of some of the generals who em- 
ployed their forebears. When peace and the railways came 
and" did away with these callings they fell back for a time upon 
crime as a livelihood, hut they have now mostly taken to 
agriculture and grazing and are not much more criminal than 
other castes. 

Their most curious rite is the marriage ceremony, and of 
ibis there seems to be no description on record. It doubtless 
difEei*s in detail in difEerent localities, but as acted before -me 
^ by a number of both sexes of the caste it runs as follows : 
The bridegroom arrives at night at the bride’s house with a 
cloth covering his head and an elaborately embroidered bag 
containing betel and nut slung from bis shoulder. Outside the 
house, at the four comers of a square, are arranged four piles 
uf earthen pots— £ve pots in each. Within this square two 
grain-pounding pestles- are -stuck upright in the ground. The 
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bride is decked with the cloth peculiar to married women and 
taken outside the house to meet the bridegroom. Both stand 
within the square of pots and round their shoulders is tied 
a cloth in which the officiating Brahman knots a rupee. This 
Brdhman, it may at once be noted, has little more to do with 
the ceremony beyond ejaculating at intervals “ Shohhanal 
Shdhhanal ’’ or may it prosper ! ’’ Then the right hands 
of the couple are joined and they walk seven times round each 
cf the upright pestles while the women chant the following 
song, one line being sung for each journey round the pestle : — 
T6r6 mSrS hoye Iddi^ 

(To yourself and myself man*iage has taken place,) 
Ehkat pM pharle IddL 

(Together we will wnlk round the marriage pole,) 

Tina per (I hoye Iddi. 

(Walk the third time; marriage has taken place,) 

Twyi haindri Iddi., 

(Your are mine by marriage,) 

Pdneha perd hoye Iddi, 

(Walk the fifth time; marriage has taken place,) 
Chho pMi h6y& Iddi, 

(Walk the sixth time; marriage has taken place,) 

Sdt prrd hoye lddi\ 

(Walk the soveiiih time; marriage has taken place,) 

Sdt. nievdwi hoye lumuri, 

(Wo have wnlkod tinios; 1 am yours,) 

Sdt qierd par Uyd, 

(Walk the seventh time; you are mine.) 

The cou])lo thoTi sit on a bhinkot on the ground near one of 
the pestles and are c.omphdcily covered with a cloth. The 
bride gives the groom seven little balls compounded of rice, 
ghee and sugar, wliich he eats. Tie then gives her sovoii others 
which she in turn eats. The procoss is repeated near tlie other 
pestle. Tlie women kee]) on clianting all Ihe whiles Then the 
pair go into the house and the (doth into which the ru])eo was 
knotted is untied and the c(u-emonies for that night aro over. 
Next day the coiiph^ aro bathed (separately) and feasting takes 
place. Tliat evening the girl’s mother or near female rela- 
tions tic to the locks on each side of her tem])Ies the curious 
badges, called ghuyri, wliich distinguish a married from an 
unmarried woman, fasten a bunch of tassels to bor back hair, 
(and girdle her with a tasselled w^aist-band from which is sus- 
pended a little tasselled bag into which the bridegroom puts 
Rs. 6. These last two are donned thereafter on great occasions, 
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but are not worn every day. Tlie next day tlie girl is taken 
borne by ber new husband. 

Tbe Koracbas are not particularly numerous, but some of 
their sections are very notorious for tbeir inveterate crimina- 
lity.*'^ Tbeir wandering babits and moveable buts bave often 
been described. They seem to bave origrinally been all mem- 
bers of one bomogeneons caste, for, whatever may be tbeir 
occunation, tbev annear to all bave tbe same four hedagus 
■namelv, Satanddi, TT^vd-di, Manepadi and Manarasrutti. But 
tbe caste is now split up into a number of functional sub-divi- 
sions which do not freely intermarry fthe exact rules regard- 
ing this intermarriage, I bave not bad time tborougbly to 
clear uni and which differ in characteristics as well as occupa- 
tion. These divisions are the TJru, the Edduhi or V^fdhdri, the 
Ddhha or Tddu^ and the Kuntsii or K6ti Korachas. The names 
are derived from tbe callings of tbe different gronps, tbe 
Urns' being those who live a fairly-settled village life ; tbe 
Eddulus or Vydbdris those who sell cattle and trade; the 
Uabbas or Tadus those who make mats and ropes; and the 
Euntsus or. K6tis those who make tbe weavers^ brush es or 
travel about with performing monkeys. 

Tbe Uru and tbe Euntsu or K6ti sub-divisions are reputed 
tbe least criminal and tbe Eddulus or Vydbaris tbe most so. 
Tbe latter are especially addicted to dacoity and cattle-lifting. 
With tbe Babba or Tadu Eoracbas burglary is more popular. 
Tbe Euntsus axe very bandy at snaring birds. Tbe smaller 
kinds tbev catch bv liming either twigs or an arrangement of 
bits of bamboo with a worm bung inside it, or by setting horse- 
hair nooses round tbe nests. Quails they capture by freely 
snaring a piece of ground and then putting a quail in a cage 
in tbe middle of it to luxe tbe birds towards tbe snares. They 
also catch them fand partridges too) by driving tbe bevy to- 
wards a collapsible net. To do this they cover themselves 
with a dark blanket, conceal tbeir beads in a kind of big bat 
made of hair, feathers and grass, and stalk tbe birds from 
behind a bullock trained to tbe work, very gradually driving 
them into the net. They also occasionally capture black-buck 
by sending a tame buck with nooses on bis horns to fight with 
a wild one. Tbe latter speedily gets bis horns entangled in 
tbe nooses and is then easily secured. 

Besides tbe above communities there are a number of castes 
which are neither peculiar to Bellary, nor found there in any 
exceptional strength. Such are tbe landowning Kdpus; the 

♦ See Chapter XIII (p.]t98) below. 
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shepherd Gollas and Ganlis; the Oddes, who work stone and 
dig tanks and wells; the merchant, and shop-keeping castes of 
the Komatis, Balijas and Baiiajigas; the TJpparas, who former- 
ly manufactured earth-salt and are now engaged iu a variety of 
callings; the Sales, Kurnis, Devdngas, and Togatas, who are 
the weavers of the district; the Tsakalas and Man galas, its 
washermen and barbers; the Idigas, who draw the toddy; and 
the Kamsalas and Panchalas who are the smiths and masons 
of the community. These may be left to bo described in the 
Gazetteers of the districts in which each is especially couspi- 
cnous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


Agricultural Practice. Wet Cultivation— Paddy— Sugar-cane. Dry Culti- 
vation — Idung&ri and hingdri crops — Implements and methods — The 
gvMtaka or souffle — Manuring — The gorru or drill— Mixing of crops— 
Weeding— The pedda mwidka or big plough — Iron ploughs— Harvesting — 
Grope principally grown— Varieties and improvement of cotton. Irrigation 
— ^Protected area small— Wells — Tanks— Channels— Spring channels — Anient 
channels — Tungabhadra channels — ^Projects under investigation — Nelikndiri 
project — Tungahhadra-Pennfir project. Economic Condition or Agri- 
culturists. 

AGEiCTTLTTrBAL practice in the district divides itself, as else- 
where, into the cultivation of wet and of dry areas. On the 
latter it further varies with the nature of the land, one system 
being followed in the cotton-soil country and another in the 
tracts covered with the red and mixed soils. 

As will be seen later on in this chapter, the wet land of 
Bellary forms an extremely small proportion of its total area, 
and consists mainly of the tracts irrigated by the channels 
from the anicuts across the Tungabhadra, The crops chiefly 
grown on this are paddy and sugar-cane. 

The cultivation of the former is less carefully carried out 
than in the southern districts.* The coolies work shorter 
hours, not going to the fields in the cold weather until 9 or 10 
A.M. ; excepting near Kampli, seedlings are not transplanted 
but the crop is sown broadcast; the fields are divided into very- 
small plots and consequently can scarcely be properly ploughed ; 
the ploughing is hardly ever done when the land is dry but 
only after it has been soaked with water; and thus the soil is 
not properly exposed to the air and the alkaline salts witJ* 
which it is often heavily impregnated have little chance of 
being carried away into the sub-soil. These last two dis- 
advantages are, however, to some degree counteracted by the 
constant fiooding which it is possible to give land under these 
perennial supplies, the water bringing air with it and wash- 
ing away salts which rise to the surface. 

The seed is soaked for one night and then placed in a 
basket, covered with laTthi or margosa leaves or grass, and 

• See Mr. Benson’s report in Q-.O. Ko. 1067, Bevenue, dated 13th July 1881, 
to which this chapter is much, indebted^ 
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wrapped in a blanket. The next night it is soaked again and OHAP. IT. 
the day following it is sown broadcast. When the paddy is Wbt 
a month old the uneven crop which thus results is remedied 
by transplanting seedlings from the thicker parts to tlie thin- 
ner patches. The best kind of rice grown is that known locally 
as Gaiirisanna^ while next in popular estimation come the 
vai’ieties of Si'pdyi, Both these are six months’ crops which 
are sown in July. Cheaper kinds are the different varieties of 
Gargu, a five months’ crojo sown in August, and of Siranga, 
a four months' paddy which is put down in September. The 
last is the sort usually grown as a second crop. The field is 
flooded daily until the croj) is ripe, when the grain is threslied 
out by the usual methods. Statistics for a series of years sliow 
that on an average cne-tliird of the area under paddy in the 
district is grown in Ilayadrug taluk (chiefly under the Hagari 
channels), Hospet and Adoni having the next largest extent 
under the crop. 

Sugar-cane is grown in rotation with ])a(ldy every second, SngaTiKsaiie. 
third or fourth year, according to the richness of the soil 
and the supply of manure available. The cane is a thick- 
stemmed white variety which was introduced into the district 
about 1840 by Mr, Blane, then Sub-Collector.* It has since 
almost entirely superseded the thinner red cane whicli was 
formerly grown. The plant is propagated by tlie method of 
making the whole cane into cuttings instead of using only 
the tops, which have far less sugar in them than the rest. 

Some authorities hold that much sugar is thereby wasted 
Ratooning is practically unknown. The field is not trenched 
a» elsewhere, but after it has been heavily manured and ])ud- 
dled with ploughs a furrow is made witli a plougli and tlie 
cuttings are put into that. After six weeks, however, trendies 
are cut between the rows and the earth from them is banked 
round the roots of the plants. The crop is flooded twice the 
first week and thereafter once a week until the cane is well- 
grown, when two waterings a week are again given it, Tlie 
crop is cut in the eleventh month. The manufacture of the 
sugar, which is not always done by the man who grows the 
cane, is referred to on p. 115 below. The refuse came is used 
for boiling the juice and its ashes are employed as a manure. 

On an average some five-eighths of all the cane grown in the 
district is raised in the one taluk of Hospet. 

♦ Eeport of Committee of the 1851 Exhibition. For further particulars see 
BoHetin NTo. 60, Yol. XI, of the Madras Department of Land Records and 
Agfrioultnre. 
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Agricultural practice on dry land varies, as lias been said, 
according as the soil is black or red and mixed. The pro- 
portional areas under each of these varieties in each taluk 
have already been given at p. 10 above and it has been seen 
that, generally speaking, Adoni, Aliir, Bellary and (to a less 
degree) Eayadrug are cotton-soil taluks, while the west of 
the district is mainly covered with red and mixed earths. The 
poverty of the majority of these last is clearly exhibited in the 
following statement showing the percentage of the dry land in 
each taluk which is assessed at the various rates : — 


Tftlok. 

Percentage of dry laud assessed which is assessed at— j 

As. 2 
and 

As. 4. 

As. 6 
and 

As. 8. 



As. 12. 

Eupee 1. 

Rupee 
1— 8-0. 

Rupee 

1-12-0 

and 

Rs. 2. 



1 

20 

21 

39 

16 

4 

Aldr 

2 

8 

9 

37 

32 

12 

Bellary 

5 

21 

27 

85 

12 


Hadagalli 

80 

31 

22 

11 


6 

Harpanahalli 

19 

44 

20 

15 


2 

Hospet 

35 

47 

11 

0 


3 

Ktidhgi 

35 

43 

17 

4 


1 

Eayadrug 

40 

23 

15 

17 


5 

District Total ... 

19 

27 

19 

23 

8 

4 


These red and ncuxed soils required constant showers to enable* 
them to bring a crop to maturity and consequently the seed 
(cereals, pulses and oil-seeds) is put in with the first good rain 
of the south-west monsoon in June and July, and so l)enefits 
by both monsoons. But the heavier varieties of black soil 
are held to require the thorough soaking only obtainable from 
the last rains of the south-west monsoon before they can be 
profitably sown and the seed time on them is September and 
even October. 

These early and late crops are known respectively as the 
mungdri and hingdri crops. The lighter black soils, such as 
those in Addni taluk, can, however, be cultivated either with 
mungdri or Ungdri crops. With the rains of June a con- 
siderable area of them, usually the manured land near the 
villag^, is sown with cholam, korra, cumbu and pulses, all 
of which the ryot necessarily requires to support himself and 
his ca^e. With the later rains he sows the cotton which 
pays his assessment and puts money in his pocket. This crop 
is never sown till August. The ryot says it requires the cold 
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and dews of the cooler months. It is generally then sown in 
every third row, korra occnjjying the other two. The korra 
is reaped after three months and the cotton left to mature. 
The Tiingdri cotton is generally sown unmixed with any otlier 
crop, except that a little safflower is drilled in along the 
headlands to prevent cattle trespassing into the field. White 
cholam is practically the only other hingdrl crop on the heavier 
black soils. 

Should the mungdri crop fail on the red and mixed soils, 
a later crop is sometimes i)xit down, this being almost invari- 
ably horse-gram, which requires less rain than any other. 

The agricultural cattle of the distiuct have already heon 
referred to in Chapter I, p. 22. The imjdeinents employed and 
the system of using them are much the same in all dry lands 
and for all dry crops, but local variations in practi(‘,e are 
frequent and it is seldom tliat any custom can be confidently 
declared to be followed universally. 

Generally speaking, then, the stubble of the lust cro]> la 
first of all rooted U'*- and collected in hea])s and burnt. ^iUie 
rooting up is done sometimes with the ])l()ugh and at othei‘s 
with an implement, called in Telugu a gnntaka and in Canarc^sc 
a Itunie^ which is one of several very useful agricultural ap[)li' 
ances which curiously enough are confined almost entirely to 
the Telugu districts * and are unknown in the Tamil countiy. 
It is a kind of scuffle which somewhat resembles a ‘‘ Dubdi 
hoe but has an iron blade from three to five feet long and 
is drawn by two bullocks. The driver usually sttinds on the 
wooden bar which carries the blade so as to sink this as deej) 
as possible into the earth. After the stuhblo has tluis b(*en 
got rid of, the land is sometimes ploughed with the ordinary 
wooden plough as soon as a*ain falls. But over considerable 
areas the plough is not employed at all, the ryot tinisting to 
the guntaka to give the necessary tilth. Many ryots d(v not 
even own a plough. The reasons are that cattle are scarce and 
holdings large and that it is necessary therefore to hurry 
through agricultural o])ei*ati()ns on the rare oc^casions wlien 
enough rain falls to render them possible. Moreover the cotton- 
soil cracks so much and so deejjy in the hot weather that it 
gets naturally aerated without tillage and the surface soil is 
reduced to a fine tilth by exposure alone. 

Hext the manure is applied. The quantity used depends 
upon the proximity of the village and the wealth of the lyot. 

An illustrated account of it and ita uses, and also of the (/orrw or drill and 
the danihi or bullook-hoe mentioned below, will be found in Bulletin No. 40, Vo3, 
II, of the Madras Department of Land Records and A^ricultare* 
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Every man gives his land as much as he can get or afford, but 
many fields are far from the villages; the villages are few; 
cattle are not over nnmerons ; in the black soil taluks hedges 
and trees are rare, fuel is consequently scarce, and much 
cowdung is therefore dried and used for cooking ; such manure 
as there is, is stored in heaps exposed to the air instead of in 
lined pits, and thus rapidly deteriorates ; the ‘ homestead sys- 
tem ’ of the ryot I’ving on his land is unknown and conse- 
quently all the cattle axe driven into the villages every night 
and all their urine is lost and all their manure has to be cai'ted 
back again to the fields ; and in the result a dry field is lucky 
if it gets a scanty manuring once in every two or three 
years. Some of them are said to be never manured at all, 
except by the ashes of the stubble burnt upon them. The 
manure having been spread, the guntaJta is used again to work 
it in and break up the clods. Next, as soon as enough rain 
has again fallen, the seed is sown. 

This is almost always done with a most ingenious drill, 
called in Telugu a gome and in Canarese a hurigi, and hardly 
ever by broadcasting. The gorru has either three teeth or six. 
Three is the usual number. A three-rowed drill will sow from 
three to four acres a day and this unit used to be a standard 
measure of area called the goi*Tu, The teeth are of iron, 
strengthened by a wooden backing, and are hollow. Connected 
with each of them is a hollow bamboo and the upper ends 
of these are brought together and fixed into a hopper called 
the zadigam. The seed is dropped into the hopper, passes down 
tile bamboo tubes, through the hollows in the teeth and so 
into the miniature furrows which these teeth make as the 
instrument is dragged over the field by the pair of bullocks 
yo ed to it. After the gorru has sowu the seed the guivtaka is 
used again to co7er it. 


. advantages of this drill are obvious. It economises seed 
(thou^ T^th the smaller grains, such as ragi, it is apt to he 
^teful), sows it evenly and at a uniform depth, and, as will 
be seen immediately, permits of the weeding being done by 
bnlloct-power instead of laboriously by hand. And yet the 
m^^ent 18 unsown north of the Kistna or in the Tamil 
districts except in ^ose parts of the latter which adjoin the 
Dewan. The fact is a striking instance of the backwardness 
} . “ adopting improved methods. In the Guntur 

emigrated from GuntOr 
Sriperamhudur m the Chingleput district and continued 


* Bee the Bulletia above quoted. 
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to Tise the drill in their new liahitation. But even though OHAP. IV, 
its advantages were thus demon striited in their midst, the Dey 
Tamil ryots of the district have not yet adopted it in any 
numbers. 

The gorni is sometimes used as a giuhher, or harrow, as 
well as for drilling, the hopper and tlie bamboo tubes being 
detached on such occasions. Tlie im])lenient lends itself ad- 
mirably to the sowing* of the mixed cr()])8 which are so popular 
in the Deccan districts. The commonest form of mixing is to 
sow two rows of some low-growing crop sucli as ragi and then 
one row of a taller and more spreading plant, such as dhall 
or niger. This is effected hy st()i)])ing up one of the holes in 
the zadiga))ui\nA attaching by a string, a foot or two behind tlie ' 
gorrUy a separale soe(l-tul)e consisiiiig of a separate hollow 
bamboo or hoi)per, inio wliicli a second sowcn* (lro|)s the seed 
required for the third row. Tin's seed-tnhc runs in the iTack 
left by the tooth of f.lie gorvn whicl! lias been ])ni out of action 
and thus sows the seed at the ])roper distance from the oilier 
rows. Other variations of the same sysiein ennl)l(‘ the dilferent 
seeds to he sown in aHernate linos, and in many other jiro- 
portions. The seed is gcMienilly ted inio the hopper by a woman 
who, to prevent pilfering and (‘arelessiiess, is usually one of 
the ryot’s own family. 

No fixed system or (nisioni (‘xisis regarding I, lie iniNing of Mixing of 
crops. The variety of conihi nations is very large. jiractico 
of mixing is useful in Iwo wavs. II acts as a I’olalion of cro])s 
and it economises land by (Miabling ilu^ larger iiilervalH which 
ai‘e necessary in the case of wide-branching erojis lo he culti- 
vated with stixples wdiich recpiiro less room. It gives some 
trouble to tliose whose duly it is to make out tlu* stntisti(*.H of 
the area under the various crojis, as iliey have to note the 
proportion borne by the rows of each plant to the total num- 
ber of rows and thence (*alculal(^ ilM‘ area umhu* each. The 
figures for juilses, wln*(*h are. mixed with other crojis on no 
system, are perhajis s(ddom rolijihle. 

Weeding between tin* rows is done with hullock-lKxm. One Wmlirijr, 
variety of these eonsists of ihrc'e iinphnneiiis I'esoinhllng^ 

Englih hoes fix(^d to a transveu’se bar at siieli inhnwals as to 
pass- between the rows made by the gornt, 1’fiis is called a 
metla gimtahi and rc(iuires a jiair of bullocks to pull it. 

Another kind is the danfhi (or, in (hinarese, ycdv lutn/e) which 
is the same shajie as ih<^ gnnlahi descrilx'd ahovt'i hut has a 
blade only nine inches wide. Tlire(» of these, (‘acdi guidcid hy 
a separate man, are drawn by one pair of bullocks and tho 
advantage of them is that any one of tho three can bo lifted 
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to avoid rocks and so forth without stopping the work of the 
other two. In the Canarese taluks a variety of this, called the 
manisdlu Imnte, in which the blade has a gap about three 
inches long, is used for hoeing crops when they first sprout. 
The row of crop passes untouched through the gap while the 
ground on either side of it is hoed. 

In the black-cotton soils one other implement is used. This 
is the pedda TrLodaJca, or big plough. It is of wood and just like 
the ordinary smaller plough in shape, but is a cumbrous affair 
weighing some 230 lb., and requiring six pairs of bullocks and 
raw-hide traces to pull it. It is only used when bringing waste 
under cultivation or when land gets foul with deep-rooted 
grasses like huridli or nath (ischsemum pilosum).* To break 
up the great clods which it turns up, a specially heavy variety 
of gomtala weighing as much as 350 lb., is employed. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years, owing chiefly in 
the first instance to the efforts of the late M.R.Ry. Sabbapati 
Mudaliyar of Bellary, these unwieldy machines have been 
very largely superseded by iron ploughs of European pattern, 
which are found to work more quickly, obviate the necessity 
for a second cross-ploughing, and require less powerful cattle. 
Large numbers of them are now in use. Some of the ryots 
hire theirs out to their more needy neighbours, who then 
borrow the additional bullocks required to drag them. Of 
the various makes which have been tried the three following 
are those most extensively used: — 


Kind of plougb. 

Approximate oost 
at Bellary of — 

■ Weight. 

Pairs of 
cattle 
used in 
working. 

Plough. 

Spare 

shares. 


BP. 

BS. 

LB. 


No. 1 Swedish 

65 

3 

188 

6 or 6 

No. 2 Swedish 

60 

8 

210 

6 or 6 

Massey’s No. 1 

70 

4 

200 

G 


The first two are procurable from Mr. D. Schwartz of 
Ofvenun, Sweden, and the third from Messrs. Massay & Co., 
Madras, In Ad6ni and Alur taluks about half the iron ploughs 
are Swedish and half Massey’s and in Bellary and Eayadrug 
three-fourths are Swedish and the remainder either locally 
made to the Swedish pattern or Massey’s.t In several villages 

A aoientifio description of this latter pest by I)r. Wight the botanist will be 
found in Madras Jour. Zxt. and Set. for April 1835 (Vol. II), 

t For farther partionlars see Bulletin No. 33, Vol. II, of the Madras Depart- 
lue^t of I^and Records and A^rioqltuie* 
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the blacksmiths are learning how to repair these implements, 
and in Adoni they make a pattern which is preferred by the 
ryots to any of tlie European varieties. 

The harvesting of the various crops presents no particular 
points of interest except that cholam is now threshed in some 
places by rolling it with light stone rollers like those used 
in road-making. They are pulled over the corn by bullocks 
and are said to do their work exceedingly well. It has been 
suggested that they would travel round more easily if they 
were shaped like a frustrum of a cone, instead of being, as 
they always are, cylindrical. The practice of storing harvested 
grain in pits in the ground is still very universal. The pits 
are dug wherever the soil is hard enough to be suitable and 
sometimes occur in the most unlikely places. There are, for 
instance, thirty or forty of them in the open square in front 
of the Eaniasvdini temple in Hadagalli town. 

The statement below gives details of the crops principally 
grown in the district. Cohimn 2 shows in thousands of acres 
the total area (including areas cropped twice) under the vari- 
ous wet and dry crops, the figures being an average of the 
returns of nine faslis. The remaining columns show for each 
taluk the percentages borne hy the area cultivated with each 
of these cro])s to the total area cropped: — 


g Poroonfiapo of area under each crop to 

X total area cropped in — 


Crops. 

Area cropped in 
sands of acres 

'§ 

1 

Bellary 

bO 

a 

b. 

S' 

P4 

Hospet. 

1 

ec 

•r 

a 

tn 

’ 

HarpanahalU. 

Kndligl. 

, 

Cereals — 

Paddy 

41 

1 5 

0-1 

0*7 

02 

7-9 

0*6 

11 

2*4 

Cholam ... 

792 

43*1 

33*4 

40-7 

21*3 

■HQ 9 

38 - 

2 

39*9 

27-3 

Korra 

481 

22*1 

33*2 

32*4 

25*1 

13-8 

9 

9 

99 

12-1 

Cambu ... 

78 

3-2 

1-4 

58 

10*1 

4*1 

1-0 

0*5 

3*6 

Others ... 

71 

1*6 

0-2 

0-4 

8‘3 

2*2 

3*6 

5*6 

12*1 

Pulses — 






8*7 





Horse-gram 

«8 

0*6 

00 

0*6 

7*5 

9-3 

C‘4i 

11*0 

Eed gram ... 

80 

1*6 

0-8 

0*6 

0-3 

3*7 

3*4 

4*0 

3*6 

Others 

67 

2-2 

16 

2-1 

2*6 

3-4 

6-9 

2-9 

1*3 

Vegetables and fruit 




0*3 

06 

0*6 



0*6 

1*1 

trees 

9 

0*3 

0*1 

04 

Condiments and spices 

15 

0*7 

0*2 

03 

1*3 

0*7 

0*6 

1*2 

19 

Industrial crops— 




154 





7*3 


Cotton ... 

290 

17*4 

21*9 1 

111 

46 

11*9 

40 

Sngar-oane 

8 

0-0 

0*0 

0-2 

CO 

6-0 

0*2 

0*5 

0-4 

Castor ... 

103 

2*2 

0*5 

06 

3*8 

2*7 

10*2 

12-0 

18*0 

Other oil-seeds 

84 

1*5 

0*3 1 

0*2 

0*7 

0 5 

3*6 

c*o 

24 

MisoeUaneoiis 

18 

2*0 

0-3 

0*3 

X*3 

1-2 

0*6 

0-9 

0*4 
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Crops princi- 
pally grown. 
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BELL ARY. 


CHAP. IV. la every taluk except Eayadriig, where (on an average of 
Dby the statistics) korra takes the first place aacl cholam comes sec- 
OuL TivAT ioy* chief cereal crop is cholam (the staple food of the peo- 

ple) and the next most important korra {panicuui, italicum). In 
the three taluks of Hadagalli, Kudligi and Eayadrug, where 
the soil is often poor, more horse-gram is grown than anywhere 
else. It is a crop which will come to maturity with the help 
of dew if only it gets one good shower when young. Castor 
is mainly grown in Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and Eiidligi and 
the cotton of the district in Ad6ni, AMr and Bellary. 

The surplus cholam and korra are exported. Some of the 
castor (see Chapter VI, page 111) is made into oil, but a 
great deal is exported as seed, whereby the cake is all lost to 
the district. The cotton, as will be seen in Chapter VI, is 
either spun into yarn at the Bellaiy mills or is pressed locally 
and exported to Madras and Bombay. A certain amount 
of wheat is grown in Hadagalli and Ad6ni taluks. Another 
uncommon crop is the niger seed {guizotia abyssinica, gurellu 
in Oanarese) of the south-western taluks. 

Varieties and Except cotton, the crops grown do not differ in their nature 
found elsewhere. The cotton is what is known in 
the market as ‘‘ Westerns.” Westerns may be divided into 
Westerns ” and JTortherns,” the Latter coming from those 
parts of Cuddapah and Kurnool which lie in the IsTandyul 
valley and some portion of Anantapur round Tadpatri and the 
former. Westerns proper, being grown in the Hizam’s Domi- 
nions, Eumool and Bellary. Northern cotton is silkier than 
Western and would be in more demand but for its slightly 
red tinge, but it fetches from \d. to per lb. more than West- 
ern. This last is a longer stapled cotton than that grown in 
Tinnevelly, but is dull, rough and often mixed with broken 
leaf and seed and fetches about a half penny a pound less. 
The variations in the nature and colour of the lint appear to 
be due partly to botanical differences in the plants producing 
them and partly to the soil on which the crop is grown, regada 
producing cotton which is superior in colour and fineness to 
that raised on the red and mixed soils, and different qualities 
of regada giving samples of different character and value. 
There appears to have been a gradual improvement in recent 
years in the condition of the cotton brought to market, owing 
probably to more careful preparation.* No improvement ha.s 
yet, however, been made in the varieties grown. In the 

* For fnrtbor information see BnlletinsHos. 9 and 10 of the Madras Depart- 
ment of Land Records and Agrionltnre. 
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forties, the Madras Government obtained the services of 
American cotton-planters to advise them as to tlie possibility 
of growing imported kinds. The efforts of these gentlemen 
were chiefly confined to the south of the Presidency but one 
of them * visited Bellary and Adoni and came to the conclu- 
sion that neither taluk was likely to be favourable to tho 
growth of the American cotton, the soil being unsuitable and 
the country too far from the influence of the sea-breeaie. 
Broach, Bourbon, !N'ew’ Orleans and NTankin cotton have all 
been tried. Tlie second and last did not succeed the fii'st seems 
to require lieavier rainfall and earlier sowing than cotton in 
Bellary gets, and though New Orleans grows freely in Kur- 
nool the difficulty of separating the seed from the lint makes 
the ryots unwilling to grow it.t 

It is now proposed to utilise tho Experimental Agri<iul- 
tural Farm which was started at Bellary in 1901 for tho pur- 
pose of vseeing what can be done for the improvement of tlie 
indigenous cotton hy liybridisation. 

Less land is under irrigation in Belhuy than in any dis- 
trict in the Presideuev exce2)t the Nilgiris, Malabar and 
South Oaiuiru. The total arm watered by wells, tanks and 
channels in a normal year is only some 100 square miles, or 
between two and three ])er cent, of the net area ('•ropped. 
The percentage of the cultivated area in eadi taluk vvhi<*b is 
protected in ordinary seasons and in all seasons resi>eciively 

is shown in the margin, 
and it will he seen that it 
is only in JLospet, Kiidligi 
and Uayadriig that it is above 
the miserable average for 
the district, wlii(*.h is ilie 
lowest in the Presidency. 
Tho pen-eniage is highest 
ill Uospot, which is siuwcd 
bv the Tungahhadi’a chan- 
nels referred to below. In 
Kiidligi the iirotecied area, 
is under iaiiks and wells. 
In llayadriig about oiic-ihird of it is under the Hagari spring 
channels, described later, and the remainder under tanks and 

* James Morris. He died at Bellary in 184G and is bnriod t.Iioro. i«’or 
farther particulars of those exporimonts spo Wheeler’s Handbook io Oottm 
Madras, 1862, and Forbos Royle’s Review oj the measures for t/ie 
improved oul^re of cotton^ London, 186^. 

t For farther information soo Biillotins Nos. 0 and 19 of tho Madras 
Uoparimuut of Land iiooorde and Agriculture, 


Taluk. 

Ordiiuwy 

Reasons. 

All 

SOUSOIIR. 

Addni 

1*3 

l*l 

Aldr 

1-4 

mi. 

Bellary 

l-O 

0*9 

Hudagalli 

1-4 

1*3 

Harpanahalli... 

20 

1*(1 

Hospot 

14-4 

14*2 

Kddligi 

6-7 

4*4 

Kayadrug 

r)-4 

3*5 

Total ... 

2-S 

2"2 
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SBLLA&t. 


CHAP. IV. 

I&tllSAIION. 

Wells. 


Tftnks. 


wells. Aliir, Beilary and Adoni, the cotton-soil talnks, are 
the three tracts most at the mercy of deficient monsoons. 

Except Gan jam and Vizagapatam, where well cultivation 
may be said to be almost unknown, and the three delta dis- 
tricts, where it is seldom required, there is no district with so 
few, wells as Bellary. In the cotton-soil taluks, where they 
wonld seem to be most wanted, the reasons given for not 
digging them are that cotton-soil does no-t take kindly to irri- 
gation ; that the sub-soil water lies at a great depth and beneath 
the stratum of limestone which so often underlies the regada; 
that when reached it is often too brackish to be of any use ; 
and that in the loose black earth the wells have to be ex- 
pensively revetted to keep their sides from falling in. But 
these reasons do not apply to Hai'panahalli or Hadagalli and 
yet the number of wells in these taluks is far fewer than in 
their neighbour Eudligi, where the conditions are very simi- 
lar. During the famines of 1891-92 and 1896-97 many wells 
were dug in the district with money obtained under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, but in these two taluks (and Hospet) 
less was done than elsewhere. There are a few supplemental 
yells, mostly in the Rayadrug taluk under the Biagari and 
its spring channels. 


l^ater is usually baled from the wells with the oi'dinaiy 
single mhote worked by two pairs of bullocks. Each pair 
prills up the bucket alternately, walking down an inclined 
ph ne. When the first pair has raised the bucket it is detached 
from the bucket-rope and left to walk to the top of the in- 
dined plane while the other pair pulls up the bucket a second 
time. The cattle axe not backed up the ramp as in some 
districts. Theoretically, the steepness of the ramp and the 
weight of the cattle ought to bear a definite relation to the 
weight of the bucket when full, but these niceties are not 
anything been done to introduce pullies 
with less friction, or better buckets than those which the vil- 
lage ohucHer makes from hides. These last are always leak- 
ing and requiring repair. Elsewhere * stout canvas has been 
lotmd cheaper and more durable Kidg 

possesses fewer tants than any district, except 
Oombatoe, there being only some 280 of them in all. Only 
seven oUhem have an ayacut of over 500 acres; only two of 
them, those at Eamalapuram and Kandkallu, are river-fed* 
and many of them are greatly silted up, s(.me of the smaller 
ones having been entirely put out of action from this cause. 


* See BoUetin No. 35 of the Department of land Beoorde and Agrioultnre. 
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Practically all of them were made by native administrations 
before the district was ceded to the English. The diflEiculties 
in the way of constructing others are that (as Mnnro remarked 
a hundred years ago) all the best sites have already been 
seized upon, and that in a country of such light rainfall a 
large catchment area is necessary to ensure a reliable supply. 
Statistics show that in the eight years ending with fasli 1310 
less than half of the existing tanks received a full supply. In 
the black soil taluks there are the additional difficulties that 
irrigation is not Dojiular and that the tanks would quickly 
silt up. The area irrigated by tanks is largest in Kudligi 
taluk, where the nature of the ground lends itself to the con- 
struction of reservoirs. 


The only tanks Avortli separate mention are the four given 

in the margin. Some account 
Ayaoiit. til® 

ACBE8. 2 as. damage it sustained in tiie 

Dai'dji ... ... 1,272 6,666 flood of 1851 is given below 


Dhanayakanakeii. 1,031 7,107 
Gbmaatainbalam. 1,296 5,S8X 
Kauekallu ... 2,483 ] 2,403 


(page 258) in the notice of the 
village after which it is 
named. It is the last of a 


gTOup of seven tanks. The six above it have a catchment 
area of 84 squares miles, and an ayaciit of 797 acres assessed 
at Its. 4,G02. The surplus from these runs into the Nari- 
halla, or Nari Vaiika, which itself has a basin of 33G square 
miles, and between them they su])ply the Daroji tank. After 
discharging from this last the Nari VuJika runs on to join 
the Tungabhadra near Ittigi, irrigatiim* as it goes, from 
seven small aiiicuts, another 950 acres assessed at about 


Rs. 4,600. 


CHAP, IV. 
Irrigation. 


The Dhanayakanakeri tank is also the last of a chain. The 
tradition regarding its builder is mentioned below. The three 
tanks above it have a catchment basin of some 30 squiu*e miles 
and irrigate 854 acres assessed at Its. J,79G. Their surplus 
and the drainage from an additional 18 square miles feed the 
Dhanayakanakeri tank and the suiplus from this forms the 
Gauripuram Vanka which runs into the Tungabhadra near 
Mdlapuram. 

The Chinnatumbalam tank has only two tanks above it 
and both are insignificant. Its catchment area is 59 square 
miles, but in the last ten years, owing to insufficient rainfall 
in this, the average cultivation (including that under tJiree 
temporary dams annually constructed across its surplus channel 
near Madhavaram) has been only 680 acres out of an ayacut of 
1,296 acres. 
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CHAP. 17. 
laSlGATIOK. 

Ohannels-- 

Spring 

Gunnels. 


Aniont 

ohaxLiiels. 


TangabkadTa 

ohannels. 


Tie Kan^iallu taiii has a catchment basin of only 20 square 
miles with one tank in it, but receives a supply by a channel 
from the Hagari. 

The only spring channels of importance in Bellary are those 
in Eayadrug taluk which are annually dug from the Hagari. 
Ihey are 28 in number and the nominal ayacut under them 
(though it is not all of it always irrigated) is nearly 7,000 
acres. The channels silt up every year and every year they 
are cleaned out again by the ryots who benefit by tliem, tlie 
provisions of section 6 of Act I of 1858, under which any one 
not contributing his share of labour is fined twice its value, 
being strictly enforced. Bellai*y taluk also contains some 
similar channels from the Hagari. 

There are no dams across the Hagari or the Chinna Hagari, 
On the Chikka Hagari there is one near Bachigondanahalli 
which irrigates about 150 acres iu that village and Anandeva- 
nahalli. 

The only anicuts of any imi>ortaiice are those across tlie 
Tnngabhadra. They are ten in number, as under. The list 
gives them iu their order on the river, beginning with the 
highest: — 



■ ■ 



— 

Taluk. 

Name of auioni. 

Name of ohannol 
loading from it. 

Leiiglhof 
ohazinel 
in mileB. 

Hadagalli 

Vallabhapuram 

Basavanna 

16 

Hospet 

Ramanna 

R nrndagadda or Hosakdta... 

J Raya 

20 


Bella or BOnttru „. 

Bella 

3 


Turuttn 

Turnfctu 

12 


RamasagaraTn 

Kiampli 

BamasagarAm. 

Kainpli 

10 

12 

Bellary 

Siruguppa ... 

Siruguppa 



D^Bandra 

D^eaudru 

5 

iddni 

Eampnram 

R amparam . . , 

loi 


The waste water of the Raya and Sella canals forms the 
Ealaghatta channel, four miles long. From the Hampli canal 
branches the Belagoduh^ln channel, 7^ miles iu length, and 
from the Siruguppa canal the BogavAdi channel, 3;^ miles 
long. 

Besides these ten anicuts, there are three others in ruins at 
Modalukatti ♦ in Hadagalli, Sugdru in Bellary and Mantsala 

* See the ref erencje to this village on page 245 below. 
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in Adoni taluk. All of tliese aiiiouts and eliaiinels were con- 
structed by tlie Vijayanaf^ar kings some 300 or 400 years ago, 
and it lias been stated by competent authority * that the 
positions for the anicuts have been choseu with great judg- 
ment and the channels have been formed with consummate 
skill. Our Engineers have since made many improvementn 
in them, such as HU])plying them with head sluices, devising 
means to check their tendency to silt, and so on. The tradi- 
tion regarding them is that they were all built by an officer 
(Dhanayak) of king Krishna Deva (A.D. 1509-1530) called 
Mudda. This Mudda, says the story, started life as herd-boy 
to a Brahman astrologer. The Brahman foretold that he would 
be famous, as one day be found a col)ra with outstretclied 
hood watching over him as he slept in the fields. t Mudda 
is said to have first built the big tank of Dhanayakanakeri 
(the name means Dhanayak’s tank and then the Tunga- 
bhadra channels, and to have been buried in the big embank- 
ment south of Hosi)et which is referred to in the a(‘count of 
that town on p. 299 ])elow. The Vallahhapuram anicut was 
undoubtedly built in Krishna Deva’s time, for an inscrip- 
tion on the bank close by, dated 1521, says so, hut nothing 
is definitely known about the construction of any of the 
others and the Tuimifii unicut seem t have been made 
by Bukka IT, who ruled from 1399 to 1406. All of them are 
made of large boulders and rough masses of stone ])iled one 
upon another without mortar or cement. In the Ramanna 
anient stone c.lam[>s and pegs, and in that at Surugu])])a clani ]>3 
of iron, have been used to bold the muvss logjetber. The anicuts 
leak much less than would have been expected, as the lower 
parts of them have been rendered water-tight by the silt wliicli 
has ccllected in their crevices. Exce])t the Vallabhajmram and 
I^uruttu anicuts none of them go straight across the river, 
but they run diagonally or in a ziz-zag across it, utilising to 
the utmost any ledges of i*ock, small islands or huge boulders 
which the bed ba])])eiis to (‘ontain. 

They irrigate altogether some 13,200 acres in Hospet taluk, 
2,300 in Bellnry and 900 in Adoni, which is very little in com- 
parison with the sums which they must have cost. Tlie ground 
rises sharply away fi*om tlie river and it is im])ossible for them 
to command much more laud than they do. A few details 
regarding each of the anicuts and its channels may be added. 


chap. IV, 

I&HIOATION. 


♦ Major Henderson, O.B., in Report on Important Fublio Works for 1862. 
t The same story is recoiinted of many other colebritios. 
i Forgotten pp. 61, 301. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I&BIQATION. 


The Vallabhapuravr anicvf. (so called, like most of the 
others, from the village nearest it) runs straight across the 
river to an island and is 330 yards long^. On the other side 
of the island connecting it ivith the western hank, is another 
dam called the Eorragal anient, which belongs to the Nizam. 
Tho Vallabhfipuram anient as it now appears is a reconstruc- 
tion on improved principles of the original dam. Rome of the 
loose stones of the latter used to be washed away in every 
flood and constant repairs were necessary. Tn 1847-49, there- 
fore, Rs. 26,000 were spent in rebuilding it of stone in ehunam 
brick in chnnnam being used for the interior of the work. The 
remains of the old dam are still to be seen about 50 feet up- 
stream. The Basavanna channel has been lengthened by onr 
Engineers by about 1^ miles, new sluices and other works hav- 
ing improved the regulation of the supply, and it is in con- 
templation to pass the Gauripuram Vanka above alluded to, 
which now runs into it and silts it up, across the channel by 
a super-passage. 

7 he Rd'manna aniout runs between the upper end of the 
Eurudagadda island and the further bank of the river and was 
designed to drive the stream between the island and the Bel- 
lary bank so as to imu-ease the supply at the Ktmtdaga^da 
ameut. This is three miles lower down, runs from the Bellary 
bank 1c the island, and is 250 yards in length. The R4ya 
channel which takes off fi-om it is the most important of the 
whole series. It ends in the Eamaldpuram tank. “ Great 
science and ingenuity are displayed in the selection of the 
line so that the level of this channel sliould be preserved above 
that of the bed of the tank, and to effect this the line is 
caraied along the side of a range of low hills at a considerable 
height above the valley below. The work is in some places 
excavated in solid rock and in others it is embanked with stone, 
plastered with chunam and backed with earth.” * The Gauri- 
puram Yanka and other cross drainage pours into this just 
as it does into the Basavanna channel and causes much silting. 

The Bella aniout is about a mile above the Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway bridge and runs across the eastern of the two 
branches into which an island there divides the river. The 
western branch is crossed by a ledge of rock which serves as a 
natural aniout. The dam is about 1,000 yards long. 

The Turuttu aniout is about a mile above the ruins of the 
old city of Vijayanagar and was built to supply its gardens. 
The name means “ swift,” the channel which takes off from 


♦ Major Henderson’s report above quoted. 
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it runDing at a great pace. It is constructed witli the same 
iDgenuity as the Eaya channel. 

The RdmmdgaTam anicut is nearly opposite Bukkasdgaram 
village and runs diagonally across the river for about a mile. 
The channel from it is in places led across the Kampli channel 
ty pipe aqueducts to irrigate the high-level lands on the left 
bank of the latter. 

The Kam'pli anicut is about IJ miles long, running dia- 
gonally upstream for some distance and then straight across 
to the opposite bank. Its channel is now being lengthened by 
some three miles. 

The Siruguppa anicut is opposite Eenchanaguddam. It is 
in all some three miles long, but the actual masonry is only 
two miles in length, the anicut being built in seven different 
sections across the seven streams into which the river is here 
divided by rocks and islands. The channel lias a fall of only 
about three inches to the mile and consequently deposits much 
silt. 

The Desamiru anicut stands at the head of the island of tlm 
same name about half a mile further down. It is 800 yards 
long and intercepts only four of the seven streams. Its chaji- 
nel runs lengthwise through Desandru island, at the lower 
end of wliich it re-joins the river. Tliere is said to be a stone 
bearing an inscription near this anicut, but it was under 
water when I was in tliese parts. 

The Rdnifuram anicut is about a mile in length and its 
crest is so irregular that even in the dry season much water 
runs to waste over the lower portions of it. Tor tlie first six 
furlongs tlie channels from it is so near the river that there 
IS not room between the two for a sufficiently large flood bank, 
and when the river is higli this part of the channel is sub- 
merged. 

A number of small projects for increasing irrigation in the 
district have been suggested at di-fferent times,* but at present 
only two schemes, the Nelikudiri project and the gi‘eat Tunga- 
bhadra-Penner project, are under investigation. 

The former of these iiroposes to throw a dam across the 
Chikka Hagari near Ifelikudiri in Hadagalli taluk to bring 
some 14,500 acres of waste and dry land under irrigation. 
The estimated cost of the work is seven lakhs and the net 
return expected is nearly seven per cent. 

The Tungabhadra project is a revival on new lines of pre- 
vious proposals to utilise the water of this river. Largely at 

* A list of 24 of these, with partioulara , will be found in Mr. H. E, CJorb’s 
I’reliiiaixiaiy Report for the Ixrigation Oominisslon, 1902. 
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the suggestion of Sir Arthur (then Colonel) Cotton, the origi- 
nal scheme of the ill-fated Madras Irrigation Company * in- 
cluded, when it began work in 1859, two alternative cana)s 
from the Tungabhadra to irrigate land in Bellary. They 
were known respectVely as the High Level and the Low 
Level Lines of the Upper Bellary Project. The High Level 
project consisted of a canal from the Yallabhdpuram. anicut 
to Bellary (and thereafter to the Hagari) which was to irrigate 
150,000 acres and also supply the town and cantonment with 
water. The Low Level project contemplated a canal froii 
H6siiru to near Bellary (passing below the town) and thence to 
the Hagari. The Irrigation Company speedily fell into diflGi 
culties and in 1866 was required to agree to complete the 
Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, which it had already taken up, be- 
fore beginning other projects. The two schemes were therefore 
dropped. Since then modifications of them have been several 
times examined t and recently the Irrigation Commission re- 
commended that the possibility of irrigation from the Tunga- 
bhadra should be reinvestigated. Mr. A. T. Mackenzie was 
appointed to the duty and has proposed t that a masonry dam 
some 145 feet high and 4,000 feet long should be made at 
Malapuram, about three miles above Hospet where the river 
cuts' through the continuation of the Sandur hills. This would 
hold back the water for a distance of nearly 40 miles and form 
a lake with an area of 160 square miles and a capacity of 
about 180,000 million cubic feet of water, or four and a half 
times that of the AsVan (Assouan) reservoir. From this a 
canal would be led along the valley up which the road from 
Kamalapuram to Dar6ji now passes, through the Daroji iiilia 
to the foreshore of the Dar6ji tank by a tunnel, thence to Bel- 
lary passing above the town, and thereafter across the Hagari, 
through the water shed between it and the Penner, and down 
into this latter river. Such a canal would command a great 
part of Bellary, a portion of Kumool, a corner of Anantapur, 
large tracts in Cuddapah and more than half of Nellore. Bough 
calculations of the cost of the scheme put it at between eight 
and nine cxores. Detailed estimates for the project are now 
under preparation by a special staff of Engineers. 

This chapter may conclude with a few words summarising 
the bearing which the facts referred to in it and elsewhere 
in this volume have upon the economic condition of the 

* The melancholy history of this ventare is fifiven in Vincent’s monograhp 
recorded in G.O. Ko. 466 T., dated 10th June 1882. 

t Hr. .Clerk’s note in the report above quoted graves details. 

X See his preliminary report, 
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agricultural population of Bellary. It is hardly necessary to CHAP. IT. 
widen the issues by examining the position of the remaining 
sections of the people because for one thing they are numeri- qi- AaaiorL- 
cally almost negligible and for another the prosperity of the t umst s. 
majority of them — ^namely, those who live by village arts 
and industries — ^fluctuates in a direct ratio with that of the 
agriculturist, the demands for their manufactures declining 
directly the cultivator falls upon evil days and finds his pur- 
chasing power reduced. 

It will further clear the ground to leave out of account the 
bigger ryots — ^those who own wide acres, employ many hands 
and are as often as not traders in produce and money-lenders 
well as land-holders — and to confine the matter to the chiss 
which so largely preponderates among the agriculturists of 
Bellary, namely, the owners of small holdings and the land- 
less day-labourers fi'om whom they are but one stage removed. 

The economic condition of these people, then, depends 
chiefly upon two sets of factors — those connected with the 
natural characteristics of their country and those which turn 
upon their own ability and energy h\ meeting and counteract- 
ing the unfavourable elements in those characteristics. 

Except that the Bellary district is provided with sufficient 
markets and good means of communication with the outside 
world (the late famine in Gujarat brought largo i>rofiiH io its 
ryots), its natural characteristics are most inimical io agri- 
cultural prosperity. Except in the eastorii taluks, the soil is 
for the most part veiy poor stuff. The rainfall is light, 
capricious, and often unseasonable. Owing to tlie nature 
of the country tanks are few in luimher and nearly all raiiifed, 
while channels are still fewer. The proportion of the district 
which is protected from famine in all seasons is tlierefoi*e 
as low as 2 per cent. Except in the western taluks, forests 
and grazing land for cattle are scarce. There are no nou- 
agricultuTal industries of importance which would serve as 
an outlet for superfluous labour in times of stress. 

This last factor is not one which it lies in the ryot’s power 
to counteract, but it may be argued that to most of the other 
natural disadvantages of his environment lie could offer more 
resistance than he does. The soil, it will be said, is doubt- 
less often poor, the rainfall light, the irrigation soui’ces scarce 
and the supplies of fuel and grass few and far between, but by 
careful cultivation, digging wells and growing hedges the out- 
look could at least be improved. 

These things, however, mean capital, and in a country 
where the population is sparse, the agricultural conditions are 
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CHAP. IV. adverse, and famine periodically eats np any little savings 

capital is naturally scarce. As 
opAoBioTjir long as a man can barely keep the wolf from the door, he 
TUBiBTB. jjg^g neither the means nor the leisTire to improve his lot, and 
in this district the wolf is never far away. It is doubtless 
true that — except in the case of land under wells, which is 
tilled with phenomenal care and energy — ^the Bellary ryot^s 
cultivation is too generally of a casual description. He is often 
content to tickle the soil with the guntaka instead of plough- 
ing it. He hardly ever hedges his fields to break the wind 
which howl across them or to provide himself with fuel and 
his cattle with fodder; or if he does he generally uses the 
. milk-hedge, which is perhaps the least useful material which 
could be chosen. He never thinks of selecting seed. He never 
varies his custom of sowunsr practically all his cereal with the 
south-west monsoon, and if this fails he usually does almost 
nothing with the later rains, though in Anantapur these ire 
largely availed of. He has not introduced any new crops, 
though in some places (the groimd-nut of South Arcot is an 
instance) such ventures have made the fortunes of cultivators. 
Even in the case of those staples in the growing of which he 
possesses great natural advantages — such as the sugar-cane 
under the perennial Tungabhadra channels and the cholam 
and cotton on the rich black soils — ^his casual methods are 
handicapping him in his competition with others, and leaving 
the average outturn of his crops apparently stationary foB 
years.* His implements are good (and he has adopted the im- 
proved fiane-crushing miU and the iron plough) but the use he 
makes of them is to gamble on the chance of getting a crop 
off a large area by tilling it hastily and imperfectly rather 
than make more sure, by more careful methods, of a bigger 
outturn on a smaller holding. 

In the collection and preservation of manure, his system 
could scarcely be more ineffectual, and his practice of driving 
his cattle nightly into the village has the additional dis- 
advantage of exposing them to the risk of contracting any 
contagious disease which may be prevalent. His cattle, too, 
(especially in the cotton-soil country) are few in number and 
they are purchased at great cost from elsewhere instead of 
being bred locally. In the same tract goats and sheep are 
also scarce in comparison with the supply in other districts, 

* Many estiinLateB of the former yield of cotton have been made. The 
Colleotor’s report in Wheeler’s EamdhooJs to Cotton Cultivation 1862) gives 46 Ihs. 
as the average yield of olean ootton per aore^ and the orop ezperimentB for 
the five years ending 1900-1901 give exactly the same average. 
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useful tliougli their manure would be. In the digging of OHAP. iv. 
wells the Bellary ryot is still behindhand, though considerable Economic 
sums were expended in this direction in some taluks in the ofTgeiotc- 
last two bad seasons. In general and agricultural education tubists. 
he is backward, and the district possesses no zamindars who 
m-'ght initiate improvements in methods of cultivation. 

Credit is not cheaio — the rate of interest on money loans vary- 
ing from 1 to per cent, per mensem and that on advances of 
grain being 25 per cent, between the date of the advance 
and the next harvest — but the ryot has few of the niAhis^ or 
co-operative loan societies, which are so useful in the southern 
districts. He is also unaware of the possibilities of emigration 
as a method of relieving the pressure when times are bad. At 
the same time he is no more provident than his fellows in the 
matter of contracting marriages and begetting children. 

The result is that the average ryot of Bellary is poor. His 
house is inferior to that of his brother in the south, his house- 
hold utensils more primitive, the jewels on his womenkind 
far fewer, he has less luxuries iu the way of fruit, vegetables 
and condiments and he can seldom indulge in the delights 
ox civil litigation. His food sujDply depends upon the rains 
of June .and July; if two successive monsoons fail his cattle 
die in thousands; and he himself, as will be seen later, lives 
from crop to crop and as usually liardly emerged from one 
famine before he is submerged under another. 
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CansHTvanoy dabes from 1882— Characberlfifcici of the forests— Their situation— 
Their varying nature — ^The Sandur leased forests — Kuppigallu experimental 
station. 


CHAP. T. 
Fobests. 

Oonservancsy 
dates from 
1882. 


Cbaraoteiis- 
tics of the 
forests. 


As in other districts, systematic conservancy of forest growth 
dates in Bellary from the passing of the Madras Forest Act 
of 1882.* Attempts had been made from the earliest periods of 
the Company’s rule to make a reyenue out of timber, and 
later on the receipts derived by the Jungle Conservancy Fund 
from seigniorage fees on dead wood, and on firewood removed 
for sale, were expended on the planting and maintenance ol 
scattered topes, but nothing was done systematically to protect 
the natural forest growth of the district. 

This growth, as was only to be expected in so arid a tract, 
is nowhere luxuriant and in no part of the district is there any 
continuous area of large timber. Popular tradition says that 
much of the forest which used to exist has been recklessly 
felled, and it is at least very noticeable how much rarer thick 
growth is in the neighbourhood of towns and villages than in 
wilder parts. At present, the areas which have been constituted 
reserved forests contain little but scrub and grass, and their 
protection is undertaken less in the hope that they will even- 
tually produce timber than with the desire to provide a reserve 
of fuel for the ryots and of grazing for their cattle. Of the 
annual forest revenue of^the’district only about one-seventh 
is derived from the sale of timber and bamboos (and much 
even of this represents money paid for trees standing on land 
newly taken on patta), while more than four-fifths are obtained 
from grazing fees, the sale of firewood and charcoal and such 
minor sources as fees for tapping date-trees, fruit (especially 
tamarind and custard-apples), tanning barl^ (especially tau- 
g4du, cassia atcneulata)^ and so forth. 


* I am maoih indebted to S. D. It. Hooper, B8q[., Oonservator o£ ForeBtS) for 
aisiatanoe TrithtHa chapter. 
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The figures in the margin show in what taluks the forests 

chiefly lie and it will be seen 
that most of them are in the 
western division of the dis- 
trict. They are nearly all 
comparatively small blocks, 
especially in the eastern 
taluks, and only half a dozen 
of them are over 10,000 acres 
in extent. Besides' these 
tracts in British territory, 
the Bellary forest authorities 
also control and work 40,000 
acres of forest on the Sandur 
hills which, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, wore leased from the Raja of that State in M ay 1882 for 
25 years at an annual rental of Rs. 10,000. 

The forests of the district, like its crops, naturally differ 
with the soil in which they grow and the rainfall they receive. 
In the dry black cotton-soil areas the growth consists chiefly 
of babul, which rapidly shows itself in tank beds or wherever 
laud of any depth is left waste. Many of the fields which re- 
mained untillecl after the great famine of 1877 speedily became 
covered with a thick growth of it. The areas of shallower soil 
produce 'proso/da and Manites. 

On the granite hills there is usually little depth of earth 
except in scattered pockets, but in these tamarind, cxistard- 
apple, babul, cassia fistula the Indian laburnum *') and 
acacia planifrons (“ the umbrella tree,’’ which is so noticeable 
on the Fort hill at Bellary) grow with sufficient freedom. 

On the moorland plains of red and mixed soiLs formed by the 
disintegration of the granite rocks, the growth, even in the 
damper western taluks, is usually poor, consisting largely of 
dodonoca, prosopis and carts sa, but where the country consists 
of continuous stretches of hill and valley — as in the parts 
of Hospet and Kudligi which adjoin the Sandur range — it is 
more varied and more valuable, containing wrigliUa, vitis, 
ztzyphus^ 7din, tamarind, a little coppice teak and some ano-^ 
^eissus and Hard/wickia, while the valleys are often fringed 
V^ith thick groves of date. This Hardtoickia hinata (yepi) is 
one of the most characteristic trees of Bellary, Its growth 
round An4kallu, at the tri-junction of the Hadagalli, Hospet 
and Kfidligi taluks, where it has been specially cared for by 
the head of the village for many years, and that in the Ohiribx 


Taluks. 

Square 
xuiles of 
reserved for- 
ests And re- 
served lands. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
area. 

Ad^ni 

59 

7 

Aldr 

25 

4 

Bellary 

29 

8 

Hadagalli 

46 

8 

HarpanahalU . . 

8(J 

14 

Hospet 

130 

20 

KdcUigi ... 

209 

25 

Bayaclmg 

40 

0 

Bellary district... 

624 

11 
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OEA-P. V, reserve, through which the Kottiiru-Kiidligi road passes (which 
roMSTs. was specially respected by the villagers at the request of a 
former Collector) is remarkable, but usually this tree is greatly 
persecuted, as it makes excellent fuel for iron-smelting, etc., 
produces a hard wood, and supplies (from the inner bark of 
its young branches) a fibre which is of much value for ropes. 
Moreover, for reasons which are not yet clear, it reproduces 
itself slowly and unwillingly, very few of the numerous self- 
sown seedlings which spring up after rain ever surviving to 
grow into saplings. 

On the soil produced from the Dharwar rocks the forest 
growth is the most diversified of all. The Sandur hills are of 
this formation, and on them are found very numerous varie- 
ties of trees, some of which do not occur anywhere else for 
100 miles round. Among the more valuable are teak, Hard-- 
vpichia, anogeissus and some sandal. The Copper Mountain 
range is also of Dharwar rock, hut here the rainfall is more 
scanty and the former depredations of the wood-cutters of 
Bellary town have prevented the existence of any thick growth. 
On the west side of it, however, is a block of SardwicTcia, 
called the Malappanagudi block, which has been protected since 
1876 and the size of the trees in which shows the capabilities 
of the soil. But in both these ranges the depth of earth is 
usually small, the rock lying very near the surface, and, 
though in the damper hollows in Sandur the growth is dense, 
the trees seldom attain to any size. These Sandur hills contain, 
nevertheless, the only real forest to be found in Bellary, Anan- 
tapur or the western part of Kurnool. 

teased*^™ portion of them which has been leased by Government 

foreatfl. consists of the growth on the two main ranges which enclose 
the valley of Sandur and on the D6nimalai plateau at the east- 
ern extremity of the more northern of them. The Raja re- 
tains the forest on the low ground and on the Kumdrasvdmi 
plateau at the eastern end of the southern range. The leased 
area is divided into three portions, namely, the north-eastern, 
area 16,011 acres, Ramandrug (14,785) and Donimalai (9,204) 
The growth is best on the Ramandrug division. 

Pecuniarily, the lease of these forest has not hitherto 
been a success. A depot for the sale of their produce is kept 
up at Tdranasrallu, but the demand for fuel and timber from 
them is not larsre, as Ad6ni town and the railway can be 
cheaply supuHed from tbe Ifallamalai forests in Kumool, 
though which the Hne passes, while in Bellary town competi- 
tion has occurred from the forests of the whole inam villages 
adjoining ihe Sandur hills and (until recently) from the con- 
tractors felling in the portion of the Sandur range which 
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remained under tlie management of the Raja. Indirectly, how- 
ever, as is shown in Chapter VIII below, these forests have been 
of immense benefit to the cattle of the district in several recent 
bad seasons, as they are covered throughout with thick grass. 

One of the greatest diflSculties in the way of protecting 
them has been the constant fires to which they are subject. 
The thick grass greatly assists the spread of these, as in the 
hot months it becomes as dry as tinder and correspondingly 
inflammable. 

Some at least of them, ow*ng perhaps to the rich deposits 
of iron which the hills contain, are caused by lightning, three 
cases in which the forests have been seen to be so fired being 
on record. 

TTp to the present, no artificial reproduction has been at- 
tempted in any part of the district. At Kuppigallu in Ad6ni 
taluk an experimental station was established in 1892 to en- 
deavour to ascertain what trees could be planted with the 
greatest prospect of success in the red and mixed soils. ITo 
very definite results have yet been arrived at except that with 
care and attention Alhizzia LeJbheIc grows faster tlian any other 
tree which has been tried and that Hardwickia slowly estab- 
lishes itself. 
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Occupations — ^AgfricultTire and pasture— Other usual callings. Aets and indus- 
tries — Gnnnj -weaving — Cotton- weaving ; coarse white cloths — iddni 
carpets— Women’s cloths — Cotton-dyeing — S ilk-weaving — Silk-dy eing — 

Condition of the silk and cotton weavers — Blanket- weaving — Cotton-clean- 
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• Iron-smelting — Salt and saltpetre— Bangle-making— Brass-work— Pot- 

stone axtioles — Wooden toys— Mats, tatties, etc. — Wood oarving. Trade — 
Bizports—Impoitfl— Markets. Weights and Measueeh — Tables of weight — 
‘ Grain measures— Liquid measures — Lineal measures — Measures of time. 


chap. ti. 

Occupations. 

Agriculture 
and pasture. 


Other iisnal 
callings. 


As in other districts, so in Bellary, an overwhelming majority 
of the population (nearly three-fourths of the total) subsist by 
agriculture and the tending of flocks and herds. The methods 
of agriculture in fashion have been refen‘ed to in Chapter IV* 
above. The flocks and herds include cattle, slieep and g'^ats. 
Cattle, as has been explained on page 21, are not carefully cr 
systematically bred, but there is profit in tbe natural increase 
even of the inferior varieties raised in the district. Sheep and 
goat tending is the special calling of the Kuruba caste. Flocks 
of both these animals are hired by cultivators as manuring 
agents and, as will be seen immediately, the wool and flesh 
of the former and the skin of the latter are of value. 

IText in numerical importance after agriculture and pastoral 
pursuits among the occupations of the people are the numerous 
callings which are essential to the supply of the other actual 
necessities of the community. There are, as elsewhere, numer- 
ous traders and shopkeepers great and small (and many cart- 
flrivers and coolies employed by them) who collect the exports 
of the community and distribute its productions and imports; 
there are the artisans (blacksmiths and carpenters, builders and 
stone-cutters, -oottersand leather-workers, tailors and jewellers, 
barbers and washermen) who supply others of the simpli 
needs of the people ; the butchers and toddy-drawers who pro- 
vide them with meat and drink; the doctors and astrologers, 
priests and school-masters, who see to their bodily, spiritual 
and mental welfare; the musicians, jugglers and players who 
amuse their idler moments; and the parasites (thieves and 
beggars, religious and other) who live upon them. 
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None of tliese are peculiar to Bellary alone, and there CHAP. VI. 
remain for discussion only those occupations which are con- -and 

cerned with arts and industries which are in some degree 

outside the common run. 

The only industry in the district which employs any con- 
eiderahle proportion of its inhabitants is weaving. Thi^, 
divides itself into the weaving of cotton, silk, wool and gunny. 

The last of these may he very shortly dismissed as it is G^unny- 
apparently practised only by a few families in Harivi on the 
Tungabhadra in Harpaiiahalli taluk, where the sunn hemp pro- 
duced and prepared locally is woven into mats and bags. 

The cotton-weaving is of three main kinds, namely, the Cotton- 
weaving of coarse white cloths for men, of carpets (at Adoni) ^[^v^^wWte 
and of coloured cloths for women. The coarse white cloths are cloths, 
made in considerable quantities by the Mdlas in many villages 
and the yam made in the spinning mill at Bellary is often 
used for them. Few of them seem to be exported. They 
are disposed of in the village where they are made or at the 
nearest weekly market. 

The Addni cotton rugs or carpets are well-known outside ^d6ni 
the district and are exported in considerable quantities to many 
places within the Presidency and in Mysore and Bombay 
and even find their way to Calcutta and London. Natives use 
them as ])iir(lahs and to sleo]) on, and Europeans buy the larger 
kinds for tout carjjets and tlic smaller for hold-alls, etc. The 
weavers are practically all Muhammadans. The usual pattern 
consists of stripes of various colours, l)ut diamond-shaped and 
other more complicated designs are also made. The yarn used 
is always mill-made and it is either dyed locally by Lingdyats 
and Madddru with mineral dyes or is purchased ready-dyed 
from Bombay or Europe. Horizontal looms are used, A 
striped lUg 8 feet by 4 feet of the ordinary patterns and colours 
can be woven in ten hours, and sells for from Its, 1-8-0 to 
Its. 2-8-0, the wages for the work being from four to six 
annas. The weavers dis])()se of a <»*ood many of these smaller 
kinds to travellers at the railway-stations at Adoni, Quntakal 
and Gooty, wliere tliey have established agencies for their sale 

Coloured cotton cloths for women are woven in very many Women’s 
villages. The chief centres, axe Bellary, Hospet, Hampasd- 
garam, Rayadrug, Tamharahalli and its neighbour Bdchi- 
gondanahalli and Temmiganiiru. 

In some of these places cloths with narrow silk borders, or 
having either the warp or woof of silk, are also made, and it is 
not therefore easy to draw a hard and fast line between the 
centres for the weaving of cotton and the places where silk U 
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OHap. VI. tie material used. Silk-weaving is, however, referred to more 
Aum akd particularly below. The castes engaged in both cases are 
u DcaTca iBi. D6vangas, several sub-divisions of Sdles, Kurnis, and 

T6gatas, with a considerable sprinkling of Lingayats and 
Musalmans. Neither the methods used in preparing the warp 
and in weaving nor the looms employed differ from those 
common in other parts and they need no description. As else- 
where, the women and children assist in all the preliminaiy 
processes. 

Both the all-cotton and the m’xed silk and cotton cloths axe 
6f the usual long and narrow pattern, and generally a length 
of about a yard at the two ends is more ornamental than the 
rest and is carefully displayed by the wearer. 

Ootton- Practically all the cotton thread used is mill-made, and 

dyeing. most cases it is in addition bought ready-dyed, though a 

general exception to this rule is that, if indigo is required 
the thread is dyed locally. The colour called maddi, a hand- 
some dark-red, is also occasionally given to the thread by dyei*s 
in the Nizam’s Dominions who use the bark of the root of the 
maddi (morinda citrifolia) tree and are known in consequence 
as Madderu. The thread comos chiefly from the Bombay side 
or from Europe, and except indigo, the dyes used are nearly 
always of mineral origin. Usually, only seven colours are 
employed. These are, in ascending order of preference, white 
(undyed), grass-green, scarlet, yellow, black, dark-red and 
indigo-blue. Indigo is far the most popular colour for the 
body of a cotton cloth, and is the prevailing tint of the dress 
of any crowd of women of the middle classes. The dye is 
chiefly got from Cuddapah district. To procure a really fast 
colour it is, however, necessary to steep the thread again and 
again (sometimes it is done as many as ten times) and in the 
cheaper cloths this perfection is not aimed at and they soon 
wash to the unpleasant purple-blue so commonly seen in the 
garments of the poorest. 

Silk-weaving. Cloths with both warp and woof of silk are rare. They are 
said soon to wear out. Consequently the ordinary “ silk ** 
cloth has either a warp or woof of black cotton thread. All- 
silk handkerchiefs are, however, made in considerable quan- 
tities for Lingdyats, who use them to tie their lingams ix)und 
their necks or upper arms. The chief centres for this weaving 
of mixed silk and cotton are perhaps Ad6iii, Temmiganuru, 
Eampli, Bjampasdgaram, Tambarahalli, B&chigondanahalli 
and Bayadrug, though in the absence of definite statistics it 
k dificult to make certain. The cloths mainly made are either 
of the ordinary dimensions worn by women or the more 
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elaborately designed varieties whicli are used for making ravih- OHAP. VI. 
/bais, or tightfitting bodices. These bodices are almost nniver- -Ajais and 
sally worn by the Bellary women^ and even the comparatively 
poor classes seem to endeavour to have them of this mixed 
silk and cotton rather than of cotton only. At Ad6ni and 
Eayadrug two or three families now make cloths after the 
Poona fashion {idtdvihar, as they are called) in which the body 
consists entirely of ‘ shot ’ silk of various colours and the 
ends are richly ornamented with floral and other designs woven 
in on the loom and with much gold thread. Some of these 
cloths will cost as much as Es. 150 a piece, and Es. 50 is 
quite an ordinary price for them. 

The silk thread is none of it produced in the district, but is Silk-dyeing, 
purchased from outside, chiefly from Sholapur, Bagalkot, 

Belgaum and other places in the Bombay Presidency, from 
Mysore, or from dealers in Bellary who get it from these 
places. The Adoni weavers get some of theirs from Chenna- 
patnam in Mysore and from Kollegal in Coimbatore district. 

Large quantities are procured ready-dyed, and where the dye- 
ing is done locally mineral dyes are chiefly used, though they 
are sometimes combined with vegetable dyes and these latter 
are still occasionally used alone. 

Except in the Poona cloths, the only coloui’s used are 
white (undyed), a daik and a light crimson, golden-yellow, 
orange and grass-green. By ihemsolves these are all of tliem 
beautiful tints, but they are often combined in a manner 
which sets a European’s teeth on edge and their brightness is 
greatly deadened by the black cotton warp so universally \ised. 

Orange and green are always made with mineral dyes. The 
methods employed in getting the other four tints, differ slightly 
from village to village and it would be tedious to set out the 
various recipes in detail. The following is the Eampli system, 
and it is typical of the others; To procure white silk the raw 
skeins are bleached. A seer of lime is mixed with two seers of 
soudu (alkaline earth) and a little water and allowed to stand. 

Later 24 soors of water are added and the whole brought to the 
boil over a fire. Twelve seers of raw silk are plunged into the 
boiling fluid for a few seconds and then rinsed and dried. This 
removes the oily matter from the raw silk and bleaches it to 
a very brilliant white. 

The dark and light crimson are called respectively kachcha 
kirimanji and pakka kvnwanji, kirmianji being a corruption 
of the English ' crimson,' Botli are made from cochineal. 

After being bleached as above, the silk is soaked in alum to 
serve as a mordant. Eor three seem of silk four tolas of alum 
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are dissolved in eight seers of water, and the silk is soaked in 
this for 24 hours and then washed in running water. For pak- 
ha kirimanjij one and a half seers of cochineal are next added 
to six tolas weight of saffron and three-quarters of a seer of 
pista-hai (a hollow shell resembling a poppy-head, said to be 
a gall which forms on some tree), which have been previously 
powdered and mixed together. The whole is then ground to a 
paste in a mortar and four seem of water are added. The silk 
is first steeped in this for a few minutes and then rinsed in 
water. The liquid is next heated till it boils. The silk is plunged 
into it and the liquid is then taken off the fire and the silk 
is left to soak in it for 24 hours, after which it is washed in 
running water. The process is afterwards repeated a second 
time to make the dye fast. If ]<mhcha kirimanji is required 
the saffron mentioned above is omitted. 

When the crimson mineral dye is used the process is ex- 
actly the same except that the mineral dye replaces the co- 
chineal, The silk looks exactly the same colour whichever 
dye is used, but the weavers sav that the cochineal gives a 
faster colour than its rival. 

The yellow colour is produced either with kapila powder 
the stellate pubescence covering the three coccus capsules ’’ 
of the tree Bottlera tinctoria, mixed in equal parts with 
pounded seeds of the same tree, or with a mineral dye. Much 
the same troublesome processes as were necessary for the crim- 
son dyes have to be gone through. 

The weavers both of silk and cotton are largely in the 
hands of capitalists, receiving advances and materials from 
them and being paid piece-work wages for the cloth they 
weave. In bad seasons the demand for cloths of all sorts falls 
off, the capitalists consequently usually stop the advances of 
money and materials, and the weaver is left without work 
Hence the necessity for special measures for the relief of 
weavers when famine is about. The weavers usually say that 
their industry is not what it was, owing to competition with 
foreign machine-made fabrics. These materials are doubtless 
purchased largely by the men, but except in the towns it is 
most unusual to see a woman in this district wearing anything 
but the locally-made cloths and it is undoubted that these 
cloths are also exported in considerable quantities, t , 
cloths with silk borders are sent from Yemmigamlru and Kam- 
pli as far as South Canara. Weavers occasionally combine 
other occupations with their weaving and this has been pointed 
out as a proof of the decline of the industry, but it is not a 
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recent symptom, for Mxinro says that the same thing occurred 
in his time. 

The weavers are not remarkably progressive. They hardly 
ever use any but the same half-dozen colours ; excepting the 
cases of the Poona cloths above referred to and a few imita- 
tions of the Komad varieties made in recent years in Adoni, 
their patterns are the same year after year; except in Adoni, 
they have done nothing to meet the large demand which exists 
for cotton checks for coats and trousers of European pattern; 
they none of them employ fly-shuttles or otlier improvements 
in their looms; and it is doubtful whether even their technical 
skill is what it was. At the llellary Agricultural Exhibition 
of 1888 a piece of silk from Kumpli wa^s shown which had 
been embroidered in the loom with a ])rayer to Siva in several 
languages, but no one in Kampli can do such work now, 
Finally (in Adoni and Hainpasdgarain at any rate), tliey spend 
much of their earnings in the toddy sho])H, wliicdi after 6 p.m. 
are thronged with them. 

The cumhly (kambli) is the blach woollen blanket of the 
country which serves as bed, portmanteau, overcoat or um- 
brella, as need may require. It is made from tlie wool of the 
black and white sheej) by the Kui*ubas, the shei)herd caste. 

The sheep are first shorn when they arc six months old (the 
shears used are of tlio same pattern as in England) and there- 
after twi(‘.c a year unf.il thev are four years old, after winch 
their wool is worthless and tluw are converted into inutton. 
The wool is cleaned and hxjsened with a bow like that em- 
ployed for cleaning cotton l)iit smaller, and then s|)uii by hand. 
It is never dyed, but fancy grey and wliite Ixu'ders or stripes 
are made by picking out the dilTerent colours of the natural 
wool. 

The cumblies are woven on a loom designed on much the 
usual principles but i>riinitive and clumsy in i)ra.cti(*e. The 
shuttle is of tlie ordinaiy kind but is so badly made that it 
stic^ks every second or third time it is passed. Aftei* each thread 
of the woof is addcxl, a long ])ieco of smooth wood is inserted 
behind it and used to jmsh it close up to the last thread and 
is then removed only to be lal)ori()usly repla(^e(l after tlie 
next tliread. It would seem ])()ssible to iinjirove these methods 
with out much exist or trouble. The warp is stiffened by being 
dressed with a paste made of pounded tamarind seeds and water 

The blankets made are of all prices from 10 annas to Rs. 
10, and some of them are ornamented at the ends with narrow 
lines of coloured cotton. Finer kinds, made from the wool 
of the first shearing very carefully hand-picked, are procurable 
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in places to order. In olden days some ot these 
as mncli as Es. 50. Nimbalagiri in Kudligi taluk us<‘<l t<» he 
famous for them, but in the 1877 famine tlio weavers who 
made them went to Mysore State and never returned, and none 
of this excellence are now made. They caii be })r()<‘ure<l to 
order, however, from Davanagere in Mysore. Kudligi and 
Harpanahalli taluks are the chief centres of the indiisiry and 
a considerable export trade is said to be carried on with luu’ny 
places in Mysore and the Bombay Presidency and oven wUb 
Ceylon. 

After weaving, the industries which employ the largest 
number of the inhabitants of Bellary are those wliich (‘on(*ern 
themselves with the preparation for the market of ilu* agri- 
cultural products of the district, namely, the edenning, )»res- 
sing and spinning of cotton, the manufacture of jairgery from 
sugar-cane juice, the making of various oils and ilio timuinsr 
of the skins of goats and sheep. 

The cloning of the cotton lint from its seedn, and from the 
eaves, i , etc., with which it gets mixed omi)l(>VH uinnv 
^sons in the cotton season. Four methods arc (‘nij)li>vi‘d. 

or ' stone char/J.'* Tl.o 

front of it mth wooden soles tied to her feet. Rho -i 

sTefoi of Z h?. ? and thus ih. 

-ii; 

oleanTdtnTLrXtlS^^^^^^^ ah e with din,;, tin. 

unknown. ’+• ■’« uh»o.st 

practise it exi^T'''The''JT'' 

bamboo grating. AboveTf. ’ ^a I>bu-,>(1 on a 

long. The sW o7 «.? • i ^^apeuded a bow sonio .six f.sri 

»./i. f 

like a dumb-bell. The ribrations of +T. «lij,|)«>tl 

into the air and free it from t^ .Krk the <><,<fon 

grating. “ which falls through the 

’'y 

»t fe o„ «.tlt woodon „y,. 

♦ Dra^rings ofltBis and Of + 1 , I'^Volvcd in 
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opposite directions, towards one another, by a handle. The 
cotton is fed between the rollers and the seeds and 'dirt are 
squeezed out of it. Tlie cleaning done by this machine is 
imperfect and the cotton comes out in a matted state with the 
fibres lying in all directions, making it troublesome to card 
subsequently. 

The fourth metliod is by the saw-gin. In this a number 
of thin circular iron plates with toothed edges, resembling cir- 
cular saws, are driven round by a handle through narrow 
slots. The teeth catch the cotton and pull it through the 
slots, but these are too narrow to allow the seed to pass as 
well and it consequently is 8e])arated from the lint and falls 
to the ground. As the lint emerges from the slots it is brushed 
by circular brushes, revolving in the opposite direction to the 
saws, which remove it from the teeth and cleanse it from 
leaves and other impurities. There are three or four large 
gins of this pattern in Hadagalli and some more in Miigalam, 
hut very few elsewhere. The objection to the machine is that 
it injures the staple. 

In Tinnevelly most of the cotton is ginned by steam, but 
in Bellary steam-ginning has been tried by Messrs. Byrnes & 
Co. at Addni and found unsuccessful. In Tinnevelly labour 
is scarce * and the ryots ai-e glad to get their cotton clemied 
for thorn and to ])ay for the work. In Bollary, labour is cheap 
after the cotton liarvcst and the lyot prefers to gin it himself 
by hand, (lonsoquently if exporters want machiiie-giiniecl 
Wesierit (as the Bellary cotton is called) they arc obliged, 
to lay in large stocks of cotton at I he hegiiiniug of the season 
in order to keej) the gins running, and have to gin it on their 
own ac.couut. This means expenditure in warehouse-room, 
fire iu.sui'anc.c, etc., Io(“ks u]) a cousidci'ablo amount of money 
for several monllis, and also exposes tlie exporters to the risk 
of a fall in juice before the cotton can he ginned. In Tinne- 
velly, they cun buy ready machine-ginned cotton from the ryots 
thein8olv<w, wlionover they please. Moreover the character of 
the staple of tlie Jtolhuy cotton does not lend itself well to 
ginning and macliiuo-gimied “ Western ” is jiot much liked 
by Eurojiean spiuners. 

Steani-ginning is, however, done at Messrs. Sabhtipati 
Mudaliyar’s Press in BcIInry and very recently a ginning 
factory under native manugcmonl (the “ Sri Lakshmi ”) has 
started 0|)eruiions at Adoui. 


• For tho view of tho matfcpr wMoh follows and for Iho history of tho 
ProMos bolow I am iiidobted to A. U. Doane, Esq., of Mosers Dymes & Oo 
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Notwithstanding the impetus given to cotton-growing in 
Bellary by the cottcn-famine in Lancashire which was occa- 
sioned by the American Civil War in 1861, export was much 
restricted by the difidculty of getting the cotton to the coast 
The presses were all in Black Town, Madras, and the cotton 
used to be bought by the pressing firms’ dubashes in Bellary 
and sent all the way to Madras by cart, taking weeks upon the 
road . In the sixties, the Madras Railway was rapidly pushed 
on and by 1865 it had reached Cuddapah, by 1869, Gooty 
and by 1870. Adoni. In the year following, the branch to 
Bellary was opened. As the line was extended, the cotton 
was carted to the nearest station and thence railed to Madras, 
and steam presses began to be started there. In 1871, one of 
the first steamers which came through the then newly-opened 
Suez Canal brought a hydraulic press for Messrs. Dymes & 
Co., who sent it to Ad6ni. This was the first steam press 
erected in the district. In the following year, the same firm 
opened another at Bellary, but this was burnt down in 1874. 
Shortly afterwards Messrs. Harvey and Sabhdpati Mudaliyar 
put up in Bellary the press which is still known by the name 
of the latter and Messrs. Dymes built their existing press. 
About the same time, two of the steam presses in Madras 
were moved to Bellary and after changing hands several times 
they are still working under the names of the Bellary Press 
Co.” and the Alam Basappa Press ” alias the Western 
Press Co.” During the early seventies Messrs. Harvey and 
Sabhipati and Eambillas Sowcar & Co. opened the two presses 
at Ad6ni which are still owned by them and about a dozen years 
ago the City People Press,” under native management, was 
started in the same town. 

There are thus at present four steam presses at Bellary and 
four at Ad6ni. In the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able the total outturn of these was valued at Rs. 27 lakhs. The 
cotton is sent both to Madras and Bombay. The bigger ryots 
bring their cotton to the presses for sale themselves, but the 
smaller fry usually dispose of it (either ginned or unginned) 
to native brokers, who advance them money on it months before 
it is picked. These brokers employ large numbers of hands 
to gin for them any cotton bought with the seed in it. 

The only steam cotton-spinning mill in the district is that 
at Bellary, just outside municipal limits. It is owned by a 
native company with a capital of ^ lakhs, contains 17,800 
spindles and employs between 400 and 600 hands in spinning 
the coarser counts of yam. 
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Jaggery is chiefly made from the sugar grown under the 
Tungabhadra channels. Iron mills are now almost universally 
used in place of the old inefficient wooden mills and in Hospet 
there are two firms which not only repair them but even 
get the various parts from Madras and adjust and put them 
together. The methods of making the jaggery from the cane 
juice are as primitive as elsewhere and seeing that sugar re- 
fined by European processes is now pur'chaseable in the bazaars 
and that the Bellary jaggery consequently no longer commands 
the price it did, it is time some improvements were made. 
The sugar is not even skimmed or strained, but is poured just 
as it is on to date mats to solidify. The report of Dr. Leather, 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, of 1st Nov- 
ember 1897, contains several most useful hints, such as the 
advisability of adding lime to the juice while boiling, to pre- 
vent the wasteful inversion which otherwise occurs, and 
the superior advantages of the hand centrifugal separator (now 
largely used in Shahabdd in Bengal) over the old-fashioned 
process (used in Bellary) of getting rid of the molasses with 
wet water- weeds. But though the ryots a 2 >pear to he well 
aware that they are falling behind in the race, they have 
adopted no imi>rovements except the iron mill. 

The chief oils made in the district are castor, gingelly, 
kusama (safflower, cartliamus tinctorius) and giirellu (niger 
seed, guizotia abyssinica). The crop last named is almost 
entii'ely confined to tlie western taluks, whore its bright 
yellow flowers arc very conspicuous in the autumn. Oils are 
also made in smaller quantities from the seeds of the nim, 
ippa and kdnuga (pongamia ghihra) trees and from cocoanuts. 
The industry is chiefly in the hands of tlie Gdniga caste. 
The oils generally used for burning (they are now being 
rapidly ousted by kerosino) are castor and safflower. Gingelly 
id also burnt, but is mainly employed in cooking and for tlio 
hair. Gurollu is like an inferior gingelly oil. Both it and 
ippa oil are used for l)oth burning and cooking. Kdnuga is 
only used for burning. Nim oil is only employed for medici- 
nal purposes. 

Exce^it castor, tliey arc all made in the ordinary country 
oil-mill. A steam mill was recently started under native 
management at Addiii, but does not seem to liave so far boon 
a success. Gingelly cuke is oaten in some places, but the cake of 
the other oils is only useful as fuel. Latterly, however, a cer- 
tain quantity of nim cake has been exported from Ad6ni to 
Cuddapah to be used there as jnanure, and it is also occasionally 
employed for improving alkaline soils. Castor is first roasted 
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on iron pans and then ground small either on a stone, or with 
a pestle, or (in Hadagalli and Harpanahalli) in a machine 
like that commonly used for making mortar, provided with 
heavy stone wheels which are dragged round by bullock-power 
in a circular stone-lined channel in which the seed has been 
placed. The paste so resulting is then boiled with water 
and the oil rises to the top and is skimmed off. The stench 
caused in this process is most offensive. The cake is used as 
fuel for roasting the next batch of seed. 

There were, until recently, five tanneries in the district, 
two at Addni and one each at Hospet, Kosgi and Rayadrug. 
Those at Adoni have now both been closed, apparently on 
account of competition from chrome-tanned skins. The in- 
dustry (and the connected trade in raw and salted skins) is, 
as elsewhere, mainly in the hands of Labbais. Combined 
with it is some trade in bones, which are collected for the 
Labbais by the Malas and Madigas and exported to Bombay. 

Pmally, there remain the industries connected with the 
natural products of the district — its minerals and forest 
growth. 

Until twelve or fifteen years ago, iron used to be smelted 
by the usual primitiye native processes at Kauivehalli in 
Sandur State, at Kamalapuram and Chilakanahatti in Hospet 
taluk and at Shidegallu and Malldpuram in Kudli^i 
the ore being all of it mined in the Sandur hills. The iron 
was chiefly used for making the huge circular pans in 
which sugarcane juice is boiled. The industry is now dead 
the cheaper European iron having cut out the native product. 
Further particulars will be found on p. 320 below in the 
account of Sandur State. 

The earth-salt industry, now also extinct, and the manu- 
facture of saltpetre are referred to on pages 185 and 187. 

Glass bangles of the primitive kind are made from 
bangle-earth’* in the usual manner at Gollapalli in Raya- 
drug and Chinnatumbalam and Muchchigiri in Adoni. 

In Hospet and Hirehdlu a few families of the Bdgdra sub- 
division of the Jains make cattle-bells, rings, horns, gongs, 
etc.,^ of brass and in Harpanahalli two families of Marathas 
fashion the curious brass bracelets, finger and toe-rings, ank- 
lets, etc., in which the Lambadi women delight, and small 
bulls and other animals. The work is very rough. Brass 
and copper pots are procured from outside the district, largely 
from Hubli and Vellore. 

At Tarahalli, hamlet of Tavuduru in Harpanahalli, small 
Basavannas are roughly cut from the soapstone found near 
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there and in Somalapuram in Kidligi taluk one man still chap. vi. 
makes domestic utensils of the same material. 

In Eampli one, and in Harpanahalli three, families make a ^ndu^ies. 
few toys, cradles, koldttam sticks, etc., of wood turned and Wooden toys, 
lacquered in the usual manner on a primitive lathe. 

Mats and tatties are made from split bamboo and date Mats, tAtfries, 
leaves by Korachas and Medaras, and the former also manu- 
facture winnowing pans, baskets, ropes and nets of various 
fibres, and the long brushes used by weavers for sizing the 
warp. 

Wood-carving sux’vives as an art only in Bellary town, wood- 
though many of the carpenters can cut the rough designs oarTing. 
with which outer doorways are usually embellished. In 
Bellary carving, is done by Jinigaras and they have taught 
the ai’t to some Muhammadans, who are now often more skil- 
ful than their teachers. Two of these made a teak doorway, 
carved in the Chalukyan style, which obtained a bronze medal 
at the recent Arts Exhibition at the Delhi Durbar and is now 
in the Madi’as Museum. 


Statistics of trade are not compiled for districts separately Tbadk. 
and the official figures relate to the Deccan ae a whole. It is 
not therefore possible to speak with certainty of the course of 
commerce in Bellary. As has been seen, the manufactures of 
the district arc few, and the trade consists in the collection 


of the various products which it exports and the distribution 
of the imports, Adoni is the trade centre of the northern 
taluks, Bellary of the centre of the district and Cliittavddigi 
of the west. The extreme soutli-wcst deals largely with Dava- 
uagero in Mysore. As was to bo expected from its geo- 
grapliical position, Bellary trades more with the Bombay Pre- 
sidejicy than wiiJi Madras. The chief exiK)rts iue perhaps 
cotton, food-grains, oil-seeds, oils, blankets, hides and skins, 
jaggery and women’s clotlis, and the principal imports, salt, 
Eiiro[)ean piece-goods and yarn, rice, cattle, and brassware. 

Of the ex])orts eottou is tlio most important. Bellary and Exports. 
Adoni, where the ])resses are, arc the chief centres of the trade, 
and there arti smaller collecting centres, sucli as Molagavalli 
iu Alur taluk, in tlie more outlying parts of tlie cotton country 
The endeavours wliioli liave boon made to improve tlie nature 


of tlio cotton lia.v(^ been referred lo on page 90 above. Of the 
food-grains, eholain and korra are those chiefly exported. The 
oil-seeds business is mainly in castor, gingelly and safflower. 
In Bollary this is iu the luiuds of Mdrwari dealers who come to 
the town temporarily and periodically return to their own 
country. In the west, the agents of Bombay firms come to 
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Hospet in the harvest season. Giirelln (niger seed) is sent to 
Mysore from the south-western taluks. The oils made from 
these seeds are chiefly sent to Cuddapah, Kurnool and Nellore. 
The other exports have already been referred to. 

Of the imports, salt comes from Bombay and Goa as well 
as from Madras. The rivalry between the three kinds is re- 
ferred to on page 187 below. The trade in piece-goods, yarn 
and brassware has been mentioned above and the methods of 
the Nellore cattle-drovers are referred to on page 23. Eice is 
imported from the Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kistna districts, 
very little being grown in Bellary itself. 

Both in the collection of exports and the distribution of 
imports the weekly markets play an important part. Thei’e 
are, however, many fewer of these than in the average district 
in the south. The Local Boards supervise them,- and annually 
sell by auction the right to collect the fees at them. Judged 
by the amount of the bids for this right, the market at Chit- 
tavadigi is nearly twice as important as any other, while 
those at Hospet, Yemmiganilru, Kotturu, Harpanahalli, Eaya- 
drug and Kosgi (in this order) come next. 

As elsewhere, the weights and measures in popular use are 
bewilderingly complex and call aloud for standardisation. It 
is impossible to enter into their manifold local variations and 
all that will be attempted is to indicate the tables 
generally in use. 

The ordinary table of weights is as under : — 

SI tolas (of *4114 of an ounce) = 1 seer. 

li seers 

2 sava seers , • • • = 

2 adi seers . • . . • « = 

12 seers •= 

4 dhadiyams . , . . = 

The reason, it is said, why a weight of six seers is called 
panch seer, which literally means ^ five seers is tliat the old 
maund weighed 40 seers instead of 48 as at present. The 
panch seer was then equal to five seei's or onc-eiglith of a 
maund. In 1812 the Collector changed tlie wciglit of the 
seer from 25 to 21 tolas and that of the maund to 48 soers, and 
one-eighth of this new maund was still called ‘ panch seer,’ 
though it now weighed six seers. The same explanation 
accounts for the names adi seer and sava seer. There are also 
the ara pd'ouy or one-eighth of a seer, and the pdvu, or one- 
quarter of a seer. A seer of gold or silver weighs, as elsewhere, 
24 tolas. The candy is not used, the weights larger than tlte 
maund being the hSru and the ndga. The former is used for 


more 


1 sava seor. 

1 adi seer (3 seers). 

1 panoh seer (6 seers). 
1 dhadiyam. 

1 maund (26 92 lbs.). 
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chillies, jaggery and tamarinds and, though it may be said 
to be generally equal to nine maunds, it varies in different 
localities and also according to the goods weighed and is 
sometimes eight and sometimes eleven maunds. The ndga is 
used for weighing cotton and is usually equal to 12 maunds. 

Throughout the district the seer used -for measuring grain 
is one which will hold 84 tolas weight of a mixture of nine 
kinds of grain, which seems to be equivalent to 86 tolas’ weight 
of paddy. This is very usually divided into halves, quarters 
eigliths and sixteenths, known as ara seer, pdvu seer, ara-piivu 
seer, and chatak. 

Tlie multiples of this seer in use in dilfei^ent parts differ, 
however, very greatly. In Aliir and Adoni taluks the follow- 
ing obtain : — 


84 tolas mixed grain . . 
8 seers 
4 muntlias 
2 kadavas 
2 irasas 
20 tdms 


1 seer. 

1 muiitha. 

1 kadava. 

1 irasa. 

1 turn. 

t putti (2,560 
seers). 


In Kcllary taluk a ])utti similarly weighs 2,660 seers. But in 
the four western ialuks there is no ])uttL and the largest mea- 
sure is tlio khandaga. This differs greatly in different places, 
being sometinu's e<|uival(Mit to 1,200 seers, Homotimes to 1,280 
and soinotiines to 1,600. Tlie smaller mtiUijiles of tho seer 
also differ widely in different localities and the terms a])plied 
to them have varying values. Thus the 'padi may bo two 
seors or four; ihe hnvivi 24, iU) or seers; (he r/idna four seers 
sixteen, or even JI2; and the c/udi 58, 60, 64, 68 or 70 seers. 

In addition to the above v’eights there are sundry vague 
terms in popular use among the lower clasvsos, siudi as imdmed.u 
half a handful; rhu/rdu, a handful; and ddaedu, a double 
handful. 


Oil and ghee are sold’ throughout tlio district by weight 
and not by measure, but the seer of butter may bo of either 
21, r‘{2, f‘t0 or 42 tolas. Milk, buttermilk, an<I curd are retailed 
by the Rul)-multi])les ahov(» referred to of the seer used for grain 
The English inch, foot and yard are coming into use, but 
the popular iable is as under; — 

5 angulas (or thumb’s breadths) = 1 ohotu (distance betivcen 
tips of thumb and first finger when fully extended), 

6 angalas =1 gdnu (hand’s span). 

2 gdnus 1 mola (cubit, length from 

elbow to tip of middle finger). 
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2 molas 1 gaja (yard), 

4 molas 1 mdra (distance between tips 

of tbe two middle fingers measured across the chest with the arms 
horisontol). 

There are also many curious measures used for special purposes 
Bodice cloth is sold in terms of a cubit plm the length of the 
two top joints of the middle finger; the removal of nMh grass 
is paid for by the k6l (stick) of six (sometimes five) molas ; the 
Oddes use a mattam of 3 ^ molas when calculating well-digging 
operations. Eor distances, even more vague measures are in 
popular use, such as Mgalati, the distance at which a shout 
can be heard ; chinipattu^ the length of the side of a dry field ; 
haraddri or farmu, which is about a league; and gdvada or 
dmada, ten or twelve miles. 

English hours and minutes are coming into use, and in 
hooks and in astrology accurate terms are employed, but in 
popular usage the ordinary measures of time are — 

gadias (or, inOanarese, ghaligis ; 24 minutes each) = 1 thisa 
or hour. 

3 thdsQS == 1 jdmam. 

There are, as before, popular and vague measures of time aucli 
as the time it takes to chew betel,’’ etc. ; and the hour of 
the day at which an event occurred is, as elsewhere, indicated 
by such phrases as ‘‘ cock-crowing time,” “ lamp-lighting 
time,” “ the time when the cattle come home,” and ‘‘ the 
time of the midday meal.” 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

MEANS OE COMMUNICATION. 


Eoads — Their condition in 1862 — KxtenBion during famines— Present Condition — 
Rivers nnbridgod — Avennos scarce — The oliiof metallod roads— Travellers’ 
bungalows and choultries. Pebmbs— Baskoi-boats. Railways — The Madras 
Railway— The Southern Mahratta Railway— Lines under const motion, 

The roads of the district are a creation of the last half century. 
Writinfi* in 1852 Major Tl. Henderson, ({.n., then Civil En- 
gineer * in charge of tliis part of the country, said *: — 

Roads there are none deserving tlio name. There cer- 
tainly are tracks ilirough some parts marked out l)y aloe 
‘‘ and milk-hush hedges, hut from want of bridges and draios 
‘‘ these tracks are divided into isolated portions by the rivers 
that intersect tlumi. At present there is not a single arched 
bridge throughout the district, though it is intersected by 
a rivers and streams in eveuy direction. The distrut is 
actually lo(‘ked up from the surrounding |>roviuc(‘S and with- 
out means either for tiu'. ex|)orfc of its |)roduce or for ilu^ 
introduction of European articles of commerce.*’ 

Europeans <*ould reach llollary through Mysore witliout 
much trouble, hut there “ the traveller to the Jiorthward must 
** stop from W'ant of either roads or bungalows. The line 
north-eastward to Kurnool is merely a track inad(^ by the 
wheels of <*ountry carts. No attempt has ever been made 
for its formation or lo make those portions passablo that are 
“ either intersected by streams or subject to inundations. The 
“ same may be said of ih<‘ road northward by Adoni.*’ The 
state of even ih(‘ main lines of road was, in short, so execrable 
as to c.om|)el the use of bullocks generally for the transport 
of traffi(‘.*’ Eor the minor roads tlu’oughout an area of nearly 
13,000 s(|uare miles llie maintenance allowance was Rs. 660, 
or about nine pies ])er stjuare mile, ]>er annum! 

The carriers of ihe country were the Lambudis and Kora- 
chas, who kept larger luM-ds of iiack-bullocks and travelled once 
or twice a year down to Ihe west c.oast, taking with thorn the 
cotton and pieco-goods of Bcdlury and bringing ba(‘.k in return 
salt, arcca, cocoamits, etc. But the coat o.f thia alow carriage 

* Report on important Pablio Works for 1862, No. X of ‘ Holootions from the 
Records.” 
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was enormous, amounting in tlie case of cotton to one-fourth 
of its value in Bellary. 

The carts in use had small solid wheels, made of flat cir* 
cular pieces of wood or stone, and Ihe axles revolved with the 
wheels. Even in 1855 it was stated that wheels with spokes 
were only just ‘‘ coming into general use.^^ Solid stone and 
wooden wheels are now restricted to the temple cars and the 
carts used for transporting stone, and the axles of these latter 
are usually of iron and no longer revolve with the wheels. 

In 1851 Government made a beginning by sanctioning the 
construction of the road from Bellary towards Dharwar through 
Hoapet as far as Hampdsagaram and the line from Bellaiy 
through Hirehdlu to the Mysore frontier. The main argu- 
ment urged in favour of the former line was that it would 
provide an outlet for the cotton of the district to the ports of 
South Canara, which affords a striking instance of the man- 
ner in which railways have revolutionised former trade routes 
The cotton now goes to Bombay or Madras by rail. In 1861 
the traffic to the west coast was estimated to amount to ten 
lakhs annually. 

The construction of roads which was thus begim received a 
great impetus during the famines of 1866 and 1876. In a 
district which contained so few tanks or irrigation channels 
the making of roads formed almost the only possible relief- 
work. In the 1876 famine alone, 56 lakhs were expended on 
new roads and 12 lakhs on repairs to existing lines in the 
Blellary and Anantapur districts.* Owing to circumstances 
which prevail in every famine, the value of the work obtain- 
ed for these large sums was, however, much less than if it had 
been expended under normal conditions, and it has been cal- 
culated that the value of the labour on the new roads was only 
eleven lakhs and of that on the repairs only three lakhs. 

Much still remains to be done. In the red soil areas 
the ground is so firm and dries so readily that a road once made 
needs little care or expenditure beyond the periodical clean- 
ing of the drains along its sides and an occasional coating with 
the coarse gravel which can usually be dug out of its margins. 
But the frequent nullahs which traverse this kind of country 
still for the most part remain to be bridged . In the cotton- 
soil areas the difficulties are immensely greater, as the founda- 
tion of the roads easily becomes water-logged, the soft soil of 
the slopes is rapidly cut into channels by rain, and suitable 
metal and gravel ip only found at considerable interval and costs 
much to transport to the spot where it is required. 

* It is not now poBtibld to sepaarate the expenditure in the t^ro dietriota. . 
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The larger rivers of the district, the Tuugabhadra, Hagari, 
Chinna Hagari and Chikka Hagari, are none of them any- 
where bridged or even provided with causeways, and in the 
rains traffic is frequently delayed. 

Avenues have only been planted along some 110 miles of 
the roads and are rarer than in any other district in tlie I’re- 
sidency except the Nilgiris. 

Leaving out of account short lines of railway feeders, the 
chief metalled I'oads of the district are at present the follow- 
mg: — 

From Bellary to Dharwar, vm Hospet and Hampasa- 
gar am. 

,, the Mysore frontier, vid Hirehalu. 

, ,, Siruguppa. 

,, ,, Kurnool frontier, vid Moko. 

,, Adoni to Siruguppa. 

,, ,, iNTagaladinne. 

,, Mddhavaram to Aspari, via Adoni. 

,, Halvi to Malapall", vid i£osgi. 

,, Kudbgi to Somalapuram. 

,, Hospet to the Sandur frontier. 

A list of the traveller’s bungalows maintained, with Ihc 
accommodation available in each, will be found in the se])aratc 
Appendix to this Clazetteer. The Local Boards also keep up 
31 choultries for native travellers. Fees are only charged in 
one of these, that at I[()S])et, and then only when the travellei’ 
stays in it beyond a cerhiin fixed length of time. Only one of 
the choultries, Bajm E-ao’s at Hampasagaram, i)()ssesBes aoy 
endowment. Besides the Local Fund institutions there are one 
or two choultries, like the “ Eani Chattrams ” at llayadrug 
and Bellary, 'which have been built from public subscriptions. 

The District Board controls 50 ferries across tlie Tunga- 
bhadra and 11 across the Hagari. Passengers arc charged 
small fees and tlie right of collecting these is sold hy anctiou. 
Judging from the bids, the ferry at Kampli in Hospet taluk 
i-i the most frequented in the district, while those at Talari- 
gattu, (between the Hampi ruins and Aneginidi), at Siru- 
guppa in Bellary taluk, and near the mined, anient at Modahi- 
katti in Hadagalli taluk como next. Tlie Hagaii is seldom 
in flood for more tlian a few days together and the ferries 
over it are comparatively unimportant. 

At all these ferries basket-boats are used. They are curious 
cii-cular affairs, from eight to twelve feet in diameter, made 
of a strong bamboo frame-work covered outside with hides, 
and provided with a false bottom to protect passeugei^s and 
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freight from the water wHch leaks through the hides and 
collects inside. They draw very little water, and thns are 
hardly afEected by e^en strong currents, and they are pro- 
pelled by two men armed with paddles or, when the stream 
is low enough, with '^oles. They are a very old institution, 
as Paes says they were in use in Yijayanagar in 1620. He- 
rodotus mentions seeing similar boats on the Euphrates * and 
other parallels are afforded by the similar constructions used 
on the Cauvery and the coracles of Wales and Ireland. 

In the campaigns fought in this part of the countiy 
they were the usual means employed to transport troops across 
the river. In 1803 Munro was asked to have 100 of them 
ready at Hamp&sdgaram in case the army should require to 
cross there. Colonel Briggs in a footnote in his translation of 
Perishta (ii, 371) says a detachment of the British army 
crossed its heavy guns without even dismounting them over the 
Tungahhadxa in 1812 in these basket-boats.^’ 

When no boats are available the big shallow iron pans 
which are used to boil down sugar-cane juice make useful 
substitutes at a pinch. They will carry a country cart in 
safety if it is first unloaded, and can then make further 
trips to bring across its contents. 

Bellary is fairly well served with railways. Just outside 
the centre of its eastern frontier, and connected by rail with 
the district head-quarters, is the important junction of Gun- 
takal, whence lines radiate +o Bombay, Bezwada, Madras, 
Bangalore and Hubli. The first and last of these traverse 
tie district. J ust beyond the southern frontier of Harpana- 
halli taluk runs another railway, the metre gauge branch of 
the Southern Mahratta Railway between Hubli and Banga- 
lore. This is of much service to the southern parts of Har- 
panahalli and Kudligi taluks. 

The line from Guntakal towards Bombay is the North- 
west line of thq Madras Railway and is on the standard gauge. 
It was opened in December 1870, passes through Alur and 
Adoni taltiks and crosses the Tungabhadra on the frontier by 
a girder bridge of 58 spans of 64 feet each. The girders in 
this have recently been replaced by a new and stronger set. 


• The moBt wonderful thing of all here, next to the city- itself, is what I now 
proceed to desorlhe : their yessels that sail down the river to Babylon are oironlar , 
and made o€ leather. For when they have out the rihs out of willows that grow 
in Aimerfa above Babylon, they oovSr them with hides exh^nded on the oniside, 
by way of bottom; neither making any distinotion in the stem, nor oontraoting 
the prow, hat xnaldn? them oironlar like a bnokler. . . , The vessel is steered 

by two spars, and two men standing npright, one of whom draws bis spar in 
and the other thnrsts bis out.** (Bk. 1, 194, Cary’s translatiori.) 
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The line from Q-nntalcal to Hubli crosses the Hagari at 
Paramddevanahalli by a bridge of 34 spans of 64 feet each, 
passes through Bellaiy and Hospet and crosses the Tungabhad- 
ra on the frontier by a bridge of 38 spans of 60 feet eacli. 
The section from Guntakal to Bellary was opened in 1871 
and that from Bellary to Hospet in 1884. The former was 
constructed, and originally worked- by the Madms Railway, 
and was then on the standard gauge. It was of the greatest 
possible service during the 1876 famine in bringing grain 
into the district. It was made over to the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, by which it is now worked, in Fobiaiary 
1887, and was converted to metre gauge in May of the .saiiue 
year. 

The bridge over the Hagari gave some ti*oubIe in construc- 
tion, owing to the diflS.culty of establishing a satisfactory 
foundation in the sandy bed of the river. Cast iron cylinders 
filled with concrete were eventually used instead of masonry 
piers. The lowest depth of the foundations below rail level 
is 80 feet. 


Two branch lines from this railway are at i)resent nndcu* 
construction, one from Bellary to Rayadriig and tlie 
other from Hospet to Eottdru in Kddligi taluk. Tiny 
are mainly designed to pi*otect the south of the 
district against scarcity of grain in bad seast^s. 
Both are to be on the metre gauge and in both, t(» 
reduce the cost of construction to a minimnm, the experiment 
of crossing nullahs without bridges is to b<^ ti*ied. When ilu^ 
streams are full, traffic will bo tein])orarily suspended. In 
the case of the Hue to Rayadimg oven the OlHnna Hagari rivtn^ 
IS to be crossed without any bridge. The rails will be laid on 
the sand in the bed of the river and mcu’oly jirotecsted from 
being washed away by a low masonry wall constructed on tlie 
down-stream side. This line runs for mucli of its lengtli along- 
side the existing road from Bellaiy to Rayadrug, and in this 
manner its construction has been further cheapened, 'i'he 
alignment of the Hospet-Eudligi branch lias bad to Ix^ greatrly 
altered, as much of the original route will ho ove»ituulJy still- 
merged by the water of the huge reservoir to bo constructed 
at Maldpuram on the Tuugabliadni in connection witli the 
Tungabhadra Project This line has to cross the northward 
extension of the Sandur hills, and it does so by the saddlb 
nver which runs the present road from Hospet to the south. 

'“b’‘ 

Side of the saddle will, however, be necessary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


BaivvalIi — L laliility to &mine. Bamt Scaboitiks — B efoie the cession. Soa»d^ 
of 180S-04-8oaroity of 1806-07— Bad season in 1824. Bamirb of 1888. 
Bamims of 1864— ISrcmbers reUeved— Works nnderliaken--Oosb to the State. 
Famiutb of 186S— Event® preceding it— Beginnings of distiress. Works at 
length opened — A dearth of food — Bain in Angnht — ^The relief-works carrie 
ont— Oast of the famine. The Great Famine of 1876-78— its severity 
m Bellary— The beginnings of trouble— September 1876 j sudden expansion 
of distress — October; sudden rise in prices — hTovember 5 great lack 01 
food— Beoember ; famine inevitable— Steps taken and proposed— Deputation 
of Sir Einhard Temple— Some of his suggestions— the action taken 
Incireasing intensitj of the famine — June 1877 ; the monsoon again fails— 
July; difficnlties further increase— August ; the climax reached— September ; 
rain falls -End of the distiesa— Cost of the famine. Scabcitt op 1884-85* 
Famine op 3 891-92— Cattle mortality heavy —Cost of the State. FAMiira of 
189e-97“— Numbers relieved and prices— Mortality among cattle Private 
obarity "••wd loans by Gk)veinment — Cost to the State. Scabcitt of 1900. 
SuMMABT. Floods 5 the disaster of 1804— Storm of 1817— The Tnngabhadra 
in flood, 1836 — Great storm of 1861 '-Inundation fi*om the Tnngabhadra, 
1883. Eabthqdake op 1843. 

SxAjpiSTics of the rainfall at the various recording stations 
in the district, and for the district as a whole, are given below 
for the dry weather (January to March), the hot weather (April 
and May), the south-west monsoon (June to September), the 
north-east monsoon (October to December) and the whole year. 
!Ih.e figures shown are the averages of those recorded between 
1902 and the earliest year in which rainfall was systematically 
registered at each station. Eamandrug was a recording station 
from 1870 to 1879, and daring those years the fall there 
averaged 39.28 inches, or nearly double the figure for the 
district as a whole, hut the situation of the place is peculiar and 
it has therefore been omitted in the statistics given — 




Veaif. 

record^. 

January 

April 

June 

October 

Total. 

station. 


to 

and 

to 

to 



March 

May. 

September. 

December. 


Temmigoniuru 


1880-1002 

0*62 

1-80 

14-71 

4*82 

21 '95 

Ad^ni 

... 

1870-1902 

0-41 

2*18 

18*86 

4*89 

26*14 

AlTDr 

■If 

Do. 

0*98 

2*20 

14*22 

6*58 

22*87 

Sirdgnppa ... 


1880-19«>2 

0*44 

2*27 

14*51 

5*82 

23*04 

BeuSy ... 
Ba^ndrog ... 


1870-1902 

0*29 

2*77 

9*98 

6*03 

19*07 

1 

-Do. 

0*25 

2*82 

9*4S 

6*20 

18*75 

BCkiapli 

««• 

1880-1902 

0-88 

2*69 

12*05 

6*22 

21*18 

Ho^ ... 

... 


1870-1902 

Do. 

0*21 

o-.’a 

2*85 

8*83 

ir65 

l!*0rt 

C*68 

5*49 

2ri4 

20-81 

TTF>.rpfttkii.TiAlH 

fCnmgi 

■«» 

52- 

Do. 

0*S9 

0-18 

8*75 

8*44 

18*88 

16*22 

6*80 

6*26 

28-72 

26*05 

District Total 

... 

JL870-1902 

0*81 

2*76 

13*82 

5*87 

22-76 
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The average fall is smaller than that in any other district chap. yill. 
in the Presidency and at Bellary and Rayadrug where, owing ‘ 
to the interposition of the Sandnr hills, the south-west mon- 
soon is nnusTially light, it is only some 19 inches. This is less 
than in any of the adjoining British taluks, but in two situa- 
tions in the neighbouring Chitaldrug district of Mysore the 
fall is even smaller. The district gets but little of the soutli- 
west monsoon as the Western Ghats are so close to it, and if 
lies so far from the east coast that the north-east monsoon 
has parted with most of its moisture before reaching it. Por 
the district as a whole the heaviest known rain was the 35.62 
inches received in 1874 , and the lightest the 8.61 inches of 
1876 , the fii’st year of the gi'eat famine. In this latter year 
the total fall at Alur was only 6.80 inches. Since 1870 the 
fall has only twice — in 1874 and 1893 — exceeded 30 inches 
and only ten, .times been above 26 inches. In 1891 , on the 
other hand, it was only 10 , 0 r 3 inches and in 1884 only 12.28 
inches. 

The rainfall of Bellary is not only very light, but, as a 
detailed examination of the statistics for each month will 
show, it is also capricious and uncertain. Moreover it is usu- 
ally received in a series of light showers, the effect of whicli 
rapidly passes away, instead of in a small number of good 
downpours which would thoroughly soak the soil and fill the 
tanks and springs. If tlie amount received is divided by the 
number of rainy days the average shower, even in the wetter 
months, works out to less than half an inch. 

Excluding Ramandrug, there are three well-marked zones 
of rainfall: Ad6ni in the east of the district, which gets a 
moderate supply ; Ahir, Bellaiy and Rayadrug in the centre, 
where tlie fall is smaller than in any tract in the Presidency ; 
and the three western taluks which have a slightly heavier, 
but still a light, rainfall. The average distribution of the 
supply is very similar throughout the district. From Decem- 
ber to March the usual monthly fall is only about one-eiglith 
of an inch. In April and May a few showers occur. In June 
the south-west monsoon brings up some rain and blows with 
violence till August. Between June and September, which 
latter is tlie wettest month of the year, more than half the 
annual supjdy is received. October is the second most rainy 
niLonth, but by Noveinbei* the north-east monsoon has died 
away and the fall in that month is small. 

Marked deviations from this normal course are usually 
serious in their effect, even though the total supply is up to 
the normal. In 1885, the total rainfall was three inches more 
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tlian the average, but the bulk of it aiTived so hito in <bp ycftr 
that the state of the season was serious enough to 
preparations to meet a scarcity. Want of rain in ilic inontliii* 
when it is essential to the crops is not compensalecl for by 
heavy falls when Jhat time has passed away. 

Possessing, therefore, an exceedingly light and wiihul 
rncertain rainfall, and being, as has been seen in prt^vioxis 
chapters, a district in which three-fourths of the? pnoplo 
are* dependent upon pastoral and agricultural pursuits, \vhcx*e 
the soil is much of it poor, and where irrigation works are 
few and far between and are many of them depc^ruhMit upon 
local rainfall, Beliary is, as a necessary corollary, more 
than usually liable to disastrous seasons. 

Of the famines and scarcities which overtook it. btdon* its 
cession to the Company there is no exact record. Native his- 
torians in those days concerned themselves more with eotirts 
and kings than with calamities among the common j)eo[»l**. 
Jerishta mentions two famines in the 15th century wliieh ux'o 
said to have spread throughout the Decciin, but gives no 
exact particulars. The second of them must, howc^ver, have 
been excessively severe, for he says tluit for two years no 
gram could be sown 'Und in the third, when the Almighty 
s owere his memy upon the earth, scai’ce any farmen\s were 
left to cultivate the lands.'’ 

„f „ 

‘ city in 1 ( 66 , and ahows that the famiiia of 1791 -f)o which 

meT»+ A f ^®<^asion on which an Indian (Jovern- 

”i!Scr”‘ll7nwS > ILa-con 

*h. -Iiaoity of the 
sars Muirni “In™- a officers of (lovornmonl ”, 

•'2 ,z:: of%rr"* “■ 

“ have been felt S it 11 . only 

grain so dear f that verv little i. u* r(>n<l<‘n'd 

" lower classes of the inhaMwl piirchasod hy tlio 

“ perished in consequence ” EMna** iiurabera of (.hom 
mercilessly administered than was h>HH 
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The first scarcity after the cession began in 1802 and 
Insted till 1804. Writing to the Board in May 1803 Munro 
said that in no one village perliaps of any district (taluks were 
“ called ' districts ’ in those days) except Addni was tliere 
what is called ‘‘ an average produce.’’ A year later he wrote 
again that the tanks nowhere received any water for the 
first crop. In only two out of 37 districts did they receive 
a full supply for the second . . Great numbers of the 
cattle employed in agriculture and in the transport of grain 
have perished ! . All kinds of provisions are from two 

to three hundred per cent above the average rate.” These 
higli prices were partly due to the heavy exportation of grain 
which took place to the country across the Tungabhadra, 
which was equally affected. Munro accordingly suspended 
all duties upon the importation of food-grains and imposed 
an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent on all grain sent beyond the 
river. Tlie scarcity (Munro declined tliroughout to describe 
it as a * famine ’) ended with the great storm of October 1804 
wliich is referred to later on in this chapter. 

In the next year the famine which affected the districts 
adjoining Madras City spread to Bellary. Distress continued 
until 1807. Munro’s report upon the situation * deprecated 
interference with the grain trade and suggested the remission 
OL revenue as one of the best means of alleviating distress, 
both of wliich i)riuci])les liave been adhered to in all subse- 
quent famines. In the Ceded districts the season was in 
Munro’s opinion ‘‘ beyond all comparison worse ilian any 
that lias ever been known,” for though prices were not so 
high as they liad been in 1804 tlici^e was much loss crop tlian 
in that year. “ JNTot a tank in the country liad its due com- 
plement of water and many of them remained quite empty.” 
Apjiarenily, liowever, only Es. 20,000 were spent in relief- 
works. 

In 1824 relief-works wore again necessary in the district, 
but it was loss Hoveroly affected than several others. 

In 1833 occurred the “ Ountiir famine ”, so called because 
of its severity in the old Giiniiir district, where out of a popu- 
lation of 500,000 as many as 150,000 persons were estimated 
to have ])eriHliod from want. Mr, P. W. Eobertsou, the then 
Collector, described the season within his charge in the precise 
words applied by Munro to the state of affairs 26 years before, 
declaring it to bo ‘‘ beyond all comparison worse than any 
that has ever boon known.” The September and October rains 

♦ Dated 9tli Pebruar 7 1807 (Arbuthnot’s Life ii, 22X). 
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failed, and consequently most of the blnck cotton-HoiI was lt*f{ 
untilled. Moreover the peojile across tlio Tinij»;al)liJMlra 
in even greater straits and their- heavy i)in'(*Iiascs oT <L*’raiii 
irove up prices with apiialHng rapidity, (diolain, \vlii<‘h in 
September had sold at from 70 to 76 seers rupee, rising 
in a few days to 23 seers. The Oollnotor was nutliorised (n allnnl 
gratuitous relief to those in absolute want, to open rtdief- 
worts and to try and encourage the importation ot grain, l>ul 
what steps were actually taken nowhere now npp<'ars. He- 
cords show, however, that in six months 12,000 jx'ople died cd 
cholera in the district and that the loss of raven U(‘ Uun’i* woh 
lakhs of rupees. 

The next famine in the Presidency was in ‘18r)*( and 
was almost entirely confined to Pellary and Annul a pur. 

Bellary had hardly recovered from the (laniagc^ io iis irri* 
gation works caused hy the great storm of May J«r>I ivl'erreil 
to later in this chapter, and in 1852 and the early jairi of 
1853 the standing crops— especially tlie eliolam, ilw slaph* 
00 0 the people ^had been extensively iiijiinMl hN- unseason- 
able ram. The rainfall in June and July 185?}, on fli(‘ ollit^r 
4* 1 scanty, and the north-east monsoon coinphdtdv’ 

failed^ The average fall in the district during ihaf year wa.. 
only 9^ inches and in certain of the taluks (IJcdlarv, Addou 
and Eayadrug for example) it averaged only d] inVln^s and 

equently a miserable failure and prices began to rist^ 

ten years 1841-51 of r,.S Jrv., 

and by June it bad risen to 21 seers per riipco It Jin no I 

Tlio li‘ 1, 1 ® ®'®®°ted, it was even as hinli as M s<'(*r'. 

The highest price touched in 1833 had been !{« 
garce and even this had only lasted W T T " 

average for the whole year beiL Bs 140 ‘ 

r,' gm, Sr L™ ? *“ aroMK.,] I!.. -'IS 

Jime fo September was evS’^^’^^b^i September, uiul from 
Es. 252. In October +«T. from Its. 210 (o 

9r,000 in July and Cat oT r f «'''» » »" 

eight per cent of the entir! popuktio/” F 100.000, 

• lU.»ot.ovpossmeto^ for the first 

^ **»*^«*^°» fov this famine (or eaoi. 
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J annarj" 
February 
March 
April 
May .. 

Juno 

July 

Aiipfust 

Septombur 


8,766 

16,017 

22,379 

48,209 

71,862 

03,002 

07,661 

77,768 

66,869 


week in each montli from J annary to Sep- 
tember are given in the margin. In Bol- 
lary taluk tlie percentage of the people 
on relief was as high as 16, and in Ad6ni 
17. These figures were, however, doubt- 
less enlianced by persons from the 
Nizam’s Domini on k, who flocked across 
the river in large numbers. Mortality among the people is 
not refeiTed to in the reports and was ajipaa^ently slight, but 
the Collector (Mr. Pelly) estimated that in the eastern taluks 
four-fifths of the cattle had perished and the village's were said 
to 1)0 strewn with their bones. 

The relief-works consisted almost entirely of earth-work 
on new roads and they were chiefly controlled by seven mili- 
tary officers working under the Civil Engineer.” Some 
Its. 10,000 were spent in cleaning out and deepening the Fort 
ditch in Bellary. Piece-work rates wej*e nowliero tried. The 
wages given were at first As. 2 for men and As. 1-6 for women 
and children, but in July tliey were reduced to As. 1-3 for, 
men, 1 anna for women and 8 pies for children. The majority 
of the people on the works were farm-labourers, ordinary 
coolies and weavers. In the two districts 284 miles of earth- 
work for roads were com])leted and another 88 miles partly 
finished and the ex])eiiditure u|X)n works to the end of Sep- 
tember was Rs. 12^ lakhs. It was, however, calculated that 
the work done was only worth about a third of this sum. 

Altogether IG lakhs were spent on the famine, and iP to 
ill is sum is added the actual loss of revenue in 1854, 5;J- lakhs, 
and a further ])rospociivo loss of four lakhs, the visitation 
cost the State 25;J- lakhs in the two districts. Tlie cost to the 
people themselves was, of course, far heavier. Writing to 
the Secretary of State after the famine, the Madras Govern- 
ment put the losses due to withered crops, land left unsown 
and (liniinislicd cultivation at about 33 lakhs, and those 
caused by the death of cattle at 13} lakhs, and conchulod its 
calculations with the remark that the result is a loss in 
this one Province the Ceded districts) of nearly 70 lakhs 
of rupees in tiiis single disastrous season.”* 

In 1866 famine ugain visited the Presidency and afflicted Bol 
buy (especially the Bellary, Rayadrug and Eudligi taluks) 
more severely than any other district except perhaps (janjaiii. 

Events in the district in the years immediately preceding 
1866 had in part ])ropared the way lor disaster. The out- 

* Fcr further particulars soo Diilyoirs Memorandum on the Famine of 1806 
and the report of tho Famino Commission of 1880, Part III, pp. 26-7, 
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break of the American War in April 1861 had caused^ a 
jotton famine in Lancashire and the consequent run upon India’* 
cotton had been so great that the price rose from about Rs. 
1-4 per maund of 26 lb. in 1861 to Rs. 3 in 1862, Es. 5 iu 
1863 and even higher figures at the ;end of 1864. The ryots^, 
speculating on a continuation of these extravagant rates, 
raised cotton wherever it would grow until the area under that 
crop in Bellary and Anantapur was more than double the 
normal. The crop was wonderfully profitable (it has been 
calculated that the people made IJ millions sterling out of 
it in the three years) but its cultivation at the expense of 
food-grains in a district cut off from railway communication 
with outside areas proved a dangerous undertaking. Even 
while the seasons continued good this procedure raised prices. 
In 1863-64 the season was bad and they went up still further. 

In 1865 the American War ended and cotton went Jowji 
with a run to Es. 3-12 a maund. Also the season was again 
unfavourable. Prices went up to 11 seers of rice and 14 
seers of cholam per rupee, which was as high as they had 
ever been in the 1864 famine. Rain continued to hold off, 
and in Bellary itself not a drop fell between 7th November 
1865 and 1st Hay 1866.^^ 

Ln March 1866 the Collector * asked that relief-work^ 
might be started, but received no definite orders. Matters 
were becoming very serious. According to one of the official 
reports, the poorer ryots and hired labourers, and especi- 
ally the B6dar and other low castes, wero in a pitiful con- 
dition, supporting life upon edible leaves and nuts, pounded 
tamarind stones and the pulp of the aloe.’* The people be- 
gan to wander to Kurnool, Mysore and the Nizam’s country. 

Numbers perished by the way during these migrations and 
it was not unusual to find lying on the roads and streets the 
dead bodies of these famished way-farers.*’ 

The one bright spot in the picture was the readiness with 
which private chari^ advanced to alleviate the wretchedness 
of the poorer classes. Some of the richer ryots fed consider- 
able numbers daily and among the names of those whose 
liberality has been handed down are Budda Ranga Eeddi, 
a landholder of Tlyyalavada in Kurnool, and Sakri Karadap- 
pa, a cotton-merchant of Bellaiy. Between 5,000 and 

* Arthur Hathaway. He died while ou tour near Ettinahatti in the month 
following and. is buried at Uamandrug. He was temporarily succeeded by 
W. S. Lilly, the Head Aesistant Collcotora who afterwards (he retired on an 
iuTalid pension in 1872) became the well-known author of ** On Shibboleths ” 
and other works. 
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7,000 people, chiefly infirm mea and women with young- 
children, were relieved monthly in Bellary throughout the 
famine from private native charity, and otlier similar relief 
was organised in Adoui, Hospet, Kamifli and Kiidligi. 

In July the Collector at length made an-angemnets with 
the Superintending Engineer to open relief-works from the 
usual Public Works grant and obtained sanction for an addi- 
tional Es. 30,000 for improvoments to roads and the clean- 
ing of wells. In the Anantapur portion of the district it was 
arranged to go on with the extension towards Guntakal of 
the North-west line of the Madras Railway, the rail-head 
of which was then at Muddanuru in Oiiddapah district. 

By August things were at their worst. The district was 
cu off from grain supplies from the north by (a strange 
irony!) floods in the Tungahhadra caused by heavy rain in 
Mysore, and in places there was an absolute dearth of food. 
During the latter half of the month second sort rice was four 
seers the ruj)ee and cholam five seers. The Collector tele- 
graphed to Government asking that Es. 10,000 worth of the 
cheapest grain in Madras might be sent him instantly. Gov- 
ernment made immediate arrangemoiits with the Commis- 
sary-General to despatch the grain, but tlie difficulty was 
to got it to Bollary. The railway had just been opened 
as far as Muddanur, but the only moans of getting tlko 
grain from tbenco to Bell ary was by country cart, wbicli 
“ involved 100 miles of iraiisit of a foddorless region, cer- 
tain deterioration, if not death, of the bullocks and in many 
cases of the drivers by cholera.” TJic rate of cart-bii-o 
prevailijig was Es. 4 per bandy per mile, bub even for this 
extravagant f gure it was quite imj)ossil)lo to got sufficient 
carriage at Muddanur and the grain had eventually to be 
sent to Bollary from Bangalore, 180 miles by road, and took 
altogethei‘ nearly two months to reach its dostiuatiou. 

Meanwhile a few more works had boeu opened, a sum 
of Es. 12,000 was collected locally for gruluitous relief and 
the Eamine Committee in Madras (tbo firsi. iiistaiico of a 
private relief fund in the history of Indian famines) sent 
Es. 14,000 more for the same jmrpose. 

Towards the end of August rain fell, and in the first part 
of Septemher there were good showers in tlio western taluks 
and prospects l)rightene(l. Prices, however, roimiiiuMl liigli, 
the necessity for relief continued, and the Collector obtained 
another 1^- lakhs of rupees for works. Tlie rain continued 
through Septemher and October, but the uTimbers on relief, 
instead of declining, increased and continued to increase 
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until January 1867, after wiich they began to fall. It was 
not, however, until June in that year that the works were 
finally closed. 

Piece-rates were again left untried on these works. The wages 
were at first 3, 2 and annas for men, women and children, 
respectively, but in December they were lowei*ed to 2, If 
and one anna, respectively. Altogether 2G1 miles of roads 
were newly constructed in Bellary and Anantapur * and an- 
other 216 miles of existing roads were improved. The only 
work of interest done in Bellary town was the execution of 
part of Capt, Fischer’s scheme for the improvement if its 
water-supply, referred to in the account of the place in 
Chapter XV. 

The flgui'es in the margin show the average daily number of 

persons relievod throughout 
the famine in the two disti'iots. 
The gratuitous relief cost 
about ono lakhj but of this 
sum the Madras Famine 
Committee contributed Es. 
56,000 and nearly all tho 
remainder was locally sub- 
scribed. Tho relief-works cost 
the State some 4-f lakhs and 
in the two years ending with 
1866-07 remissions amount-- 
ing to lakhs more than 
the normal were granted, so 
that the expenditure by tho 
Government in the two districts was some seven lakhs of rupees. 
The loss to tho people will never be known. The doatli-rate was 
4 per cent against 1’5 per cent after the famine, but registration 
of deaths had ooly begun in the Presidency in June 1865 and the 
figures were probably worth little. There was, moroover, consider- 
able mortality from cholera (in many villages the panic was so 
great that the^ corpses remained unburied) and it is not safo to 
assume that any increase in the deaths was due to starvation. The 
loss in oaltle and crops was, however, undoubtedly enormous and 
the mortality among the former was estimated at 36,000 head 
worth Es. 9f lakhs. 

It was the opinion of the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis, who, under 
the orders of Government, visited the districts in October 1866, 
and of others also, that the gravity of affairs was not realised 



On 

On 

Months. 

grntnitous 

relief. 

reliof- 

workfl. 

1866. 



Jnly 

3,618 


August 

16, OSS 

3,090 

September .. 

28,61)3 

8,2l!8 

October 

83,810 

9,600 

November ... 

10,938 

11,616 

December 

16,690 1 

17,462 

1867. 

January 

10,158 

0,743 

19,421 

February 

18,100 

Harob 

6,019 

15,310 

April 

3,301 

8,118 

7,4C7 

May 

4,378 


* Sopara-fae statistics for the two districts are not available. 
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early enough and that if the action which was at length taken CHAP. VIII. 
in August and Septcmhor liad been begun in May and June 
the people would Lave been saved a great deal of avoidable I — 

distress. 

Ten years later came the worst affliction that the district 
or the Presidency has ever known, the Great Famine of 187C- i87ti-7a 
78, the visitation which lasted 22 months, affected fourteen 
of tlie 21 districts of the Presidency (eight of tl»em severely), 
is calculated to have caused tJie death of 31* million people, 
and to liave cost the State Ps. 030 lakhs in direct expenditui’e 
besides another 191 lakhs in loss of revenue. 

Excepting only Kurnool, Bellary suffered more terribly lbs severity 
in this visitation than any other district in the Presidency. 

It has been calculated '* in that in those two years more than 
one-fifth of its inhabitants (330,000 souls) died of starvation 
or divsensc, and that, if the elfocts of the check upon repro- 
duction which rosulh^d are also included, tlie population at 
tho census of 1881 was no less than one-fourth smaller than 
under normal circumstances it would J»avo been. In Adoni 
and Aliir taluks the resnlts were even more disastrous. At 
tho census of 1881 tlndr po|)nlaiion was one-tliird less than 
it liad boon at the census of 1871, ion years before. At the 
census of 1801, fourteen years after tho famine, the |)opulatioa 
of the district as a whole c(nitinnod to he smaller than it had 
been in 1871, and even by 1901 tho total increase in tlio 
thirty years since 1871 had amounted to only 4 ])er oeiit. Tln^ 
direct outlay by the Hlate u])on the taluks which now make 
U]) the district (excluding altogether the I’cmissions of land 
revenue wliif^h wore necessary, the direct losses iiuuirred l)y 
the Salt, and Abkari and other dopartincniis and tho decline 
in cultivation and rev<mue undcu* all heads which .followed) 
was at least 88 lakhs and the losses to tho people wore in- 
calculable. 

Tho hoginnings of this disawstoj* dale from 1874, in which 
year heavy rains dosiroycMl ])art of the cro|)S. In 1875, iIl(^ trouUlo. 
south-west monsoon was scanty and late, prices began to rise 
and remissions of revenue were necessary. The north-easi 
monsoon of iliat year was not sufficienily favourable to drive 
])j'i(*.os down, hut, though preparations for tho worst wcj'o 
made, it was confidently ]io])od that the south-west monsoon 
of 187C) would 1)0 a siice<‘ss and remove all anxiety. But ihe 
monsoon nionilis ])assed by one after tho other without bring- 
ing any sufficient rain and iii llarpanahalli, Iladagalli and 

* Paragraph 110 of the report on tho Madras ConsuB of 18S1. Tho figiiroe 
include the taluks whioli now make up the Anantapiir district. 
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ELudligi tlie price of cHolam rose until it was 16 seers tlie 
rupee, or nearly double the normal rate, and relief became 
oecessary. August and September similary passed without 
bringing any good rain and in the western taluks goldsmiths 
and even a village reddi and all his family were found on the 
relief-works, though the wages were only 1-^ annas for a 
man and one anna for a woman — ^much lower than they had 
been in previous famines. 

The distress then began to spread suddenly and with great 
rapidity to the rest of the district. On the 22nd September 
the Collector (Mr. J. H. Master) reported that it was universal 
throughout his charge and on the 28th that it was increasing 
daily in nearly every taluk. Government raised to Es. 
75,000 the grants for works which had already been made 
to him and deputed Mr. G. Thornhill, Senior Member of the 
Board, to travel through the Ceded districts to se how matters 
lay. He conoborated the Collector's accounts of the season, 
but hoped that if only the coming north-east monsoon was 
a success the shadow would be removed. 

Prices, however, suddenly went up with a bound. On 
the 12th October, Mr. Master telegraphed that cholam and 
suddenly risen to 9 seers the rupee and rice to seven, and 
that the people were everywhere crowding to the works. By 
the 19th prices had gone up still further and in HoB])et 
rice was 5^ seers the rupee. By tlie end of the month the 
numbers on relief had risen to 60,000, 28,000 of whom were 
on works in Bellary town. Tahsildars were relieved of their 
magisterial work by the appointment of sub-magistrates ; Mr. 
(now Sir Prederick) Pree was made additional Sub-Collector 
to superintend the works in Bellary town; the allotments 
for work were increased to Es. 2,19,000; the rates of wages 
on them were enhanced to meet the rise in prices; and, in 
view of the great difficulty of finding suitable relief-works 
in a district in which ther^ were so few tanks and channels 
the Government of India were asked to sanction the undertaking 
of the earth-work for the extension of the railway from Bel- 
lary to Gadag in Bombay. This last request was refused. 

During November Mr. Thornhill again visited the district 
Grain was pouring into Bellary at the rate of ten special 
trains daily, but the chief result of this was that the peojde 
were fiocking into the town works because grain was cheaper 
there than outside, and more of it could therefore be purchased 
for the relief-wage. By the- middle of November the numbers 
on these works had risen to 54,000, Mr. Price was given 
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A, P. Agar of the Police department to assist him, and, to OHAr. vni. 

check the influx of relief- workers, arrangements were started 

for paying wages elsewliere in grain instead of in money 1876-78. 

and endeavours were made to induce merchants to form grain- 

caravans to supply outlying markets. 

All through ISTovember rain held off and the numbers on 
works and gratuitous relief (though this latter was chiefly 
confined to tlie three westernmost taluks) continued to rise, and 
eventually the allotments were raised by anotlier three lakhs. 

By the end of Novemher all hopes of a favourahlo monsoon Dooembor j 
were dead and the district staff settled down to fight the famine 
which was now inevitable. Two additional Deimty Collectors 
and two other officers w’ere sent to lielj). Tlio extraordinary 
scarcity of grain coiitimied. The railway wovS hardly able to 
cojoe with the demand and orders had to be issued that tho 
food traffic should have i)rocedence of all other. Grain depOts 
were established in tho ditfereni taluks, grain being 2 )rocured 
(where local sup[)lies failed) from Madras * through Messrs., 

Arbuthnot & Co., and Major F. J. Hicks was appointed (Jrain 
Transport Agent for Bollary and oilier districts to arrange 
for the prompt carting of this food to tho places where it was 
most urgently wanted. 

The numbei'wS on relief went u]) by letups and bounds. 

By the 1st Decenibor they had ainountod to 100,000, and by 
the end of the month this figure had more than doubled. 

Govej'niuont ordered (for the first ti^no in tho liistory of Stops takon 
Madras famines) that a jiroper system of task-work should be proposed, 
put in force and suggested moving some of the workers across 
to Nellore to work on the Buckingliaui Canal. This jdan, 
it may be stated at once, suhsecjiiently came hoj[)elossly to 
grief, only 12,000 persons in ilio two districts of Belloiy and . 
Anaiita])ur being indmu'd to travel so far, Mr. Thornhill 
sua’gested beginning (h(‘ canal from the Vallabhapurain ani- 
ent to Bellary which (under the name of the High Level Lino 
of the TT])pei‘ Bellary Project) formed one of the items of 
work which tho Madras Irrigation Company was contem- 
plating, and also a railway from Adoiii to Kiiniool. But the 
(iovernnient of India sot its face sternly against all such large 
schemes and ordered that no work wliich was to cost more 
than Its. 30,000 should bo jmt in hand without their sanction. 

♦ Tho imporU into Madras for tho various affoctod districts wore enormous. 

** Tho boach,’* wrote un oyc-witnesH, “ is one mass of rioo bags and ooolios. The 
rioo bags are wl I ilo, tho coolies mo black, aiidviowod from a bight thosoeno 
reminds ono of a colony' of ants oiwrying thoir oggs about.** 

18 
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One result of this was that all the enormous expenditure which 
vvas eventually incurred in the district was distributed among 
improvements to small tanks and the making and repair of 
roads and (unless it be the Bellary-Hubli railway, work on 
which was eventually permitted) it is not now possible to point 
to any notable work as the outcome of the Great Pamine. In 
Bellary town almost the only permanent improvement carried 
out was the deepening of a part of the Mainwaring tank. Mr. 
I'hornhiirs proposal to pay advances to blanket- weavers to 
keep them engaged at their proper occupation and off tlie 
works was also negatived at this time, though subsequently 
sanctioned, but endeavours were made to stimulate the local 
demand for labour by encouraging applications for advances 
under the Land Improvements Loan, Act. 

At the end of 1876 the Governor of Madras (the Luke of 
Buckingham and Chandos) attended the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi at which the assumption by Queen Victoria of the 
tJtle of Empress of India was formally proclaimed, and while 
there he was consulted by the Viceroy regarding the policy 
to be followed in Madras in regard to the famine. One re- 
sult of the deliberations was the discontinuance of the pur- 
chase of grain through Messrs. Arbuthnot and the abolition 
of grain wages except where no grain was purchaseable on 
the spot. Another was the deputation of Sir llichard Temple, 
who had had famine experience in Bengal in 1874, to the 
Madras Presidency. 

Of the hundred and odd minutes and memoranda whicli 
Sir Richard wrote in the three and a half months during whicli 
he stayed in this Presidency those which most diiectly affected 
the policy in Bellary suggested that further stringency should 
be used in admitting pei*sons to works, admisaious being allow- 
ed only on the certificate of an officer not below tlie rank of 
Deputy Tahsildar, and workers not in danger of starvation 
being turned away; that the existing wages should he re- 
duced by one-fourth all round; that the works should be 
limited to certain lines of road already in hand and some 160 
large irrigation works each capable of employing 500 2 )ersons ; 
that the Bellary-Hubli railway should be begun ; that officers 
of the army should be engaged to assist the civil stafE in 
organising relief and that a special European officer should 
be deputed to inspect the relief operations in the western 
taluks; that advances should be made to weavers to enable 
them to work at their trade; and that special steps should 
be taken to care for children and the aged and infirm. 
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In accordance with his suggestions, wages on works were 
lowered between the 15th and 20th February to the following 
rates : — 

For a man, the value of 1 lb. of grain + 1 anna. 

„ a ^omen, do. + i anna, 

y, a child, do. + anna. 

On works not under D.P.W. supervision the above additions 
in money were reduced by one-half. The Government of 
India in February 1877 moreover sanctioned the beginning 
of the Bellary-Hubli railway; three military officers, Colonel 
Howey, Captain W. Hamilton and Lieutenant Wilson — and 
later Lieutenant J. Haddock and three Bengal Civilians, 
Messrs. W. A. Howe, H. M. Kisch and W. B. Oldham — 
were deputed to the district; a special officer was sent to 
Adoni, where weavers were numerous, to superintend the grant 
of advances to them; and relief cam 2 )s for the helpless were 
extended, that in Bellary town being supervised by a local 
committee of which M.R.Ry. Sabhapati Mndaliyar and Mr. 
Harvey were prominent members. 

The gradually increasing intensity of the famine from 
this time forth is graphically shown in the subjoined state- 
ment * giving the numbers on works and gratuitous relief 
and the prices of the stape food-grains in each month from 
December 1876 to September 1878: — 


Month and year. 

Average number of people 
relieved during each month of 
the fiiminooE 1870-78, 

Total 

per 

oont 

of 

Average pi-ioe 
in Hoore por 
rupee of — 

On works, 

Oratui- 

tously. 

Total. 

])Opil- 

lation 

in 

mi. 

Oho- 

lam. 

Hi CO 
(2iicl 
sort). 

Dooembor 187G 

184,505 

8,473 

192.078 

21-17 

7-4 

7*2 

1877. 







January 

217,086 

8,070 

226,966 

24*80 

7*7 

7*2 

February 

226,106 

7, OK! 

284,032 

25*67 

8*1 

75 

March 

168,261 

22,691 

1 90,052 

20*04 

8*8 

7-7 

April 

163,697 

53,818 

217,610 

23*86 

8*3 

8*7 

May 

181,662 

74,678 

256,230 

38*10 

7*5 

7*2 

Jnno 

213,286 

106,048 

820,2.83 

85*12 

G*5 

6*6 

July 

2 ;n,in(j 

114,707 

845,003 

37*9 1 

5*8 

5*3 

August 

324,506 

140,-M)8 

179,965 

d64,.-)l4 

60*09 

5*6 

5*6 

September 

106,236 

286,191 

31*39 

(5*1 

6*5 1 

October 

56,122 

177,498 

233,620 

25*63 

8*7 

6-G 

November 

20,904 

6,681 

88,530 

109,434 

13*00 

11*0 

8-2 

December 

20,405 

27,096 

2*97 

11*4 

7*7 


OUAP. VIII 

The Grba^, 
Famine oir 
1870-^78. 


Tho action 
taken. 


Inoroa fling 
inbonsity 
of the 
famine. 


* Taken from the StatisHeal Atlas, p. 146. 
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Average number of people 
relieved during eaoh month of 
the famine of 1876-78 

Total 

per 

cent 

of 

Average price 
in seers pet 
rupee of — 

Honfclx And yG&r. 

Onworks. 

Gratni- 

touBly. 

Total. 

popu- 

lation 

in 

1871. 

Oho- 

1am. 

Rice 

(2nd 

sort). 

1878. 







Jannary 

3,895 

6,381 

9,776 

1-07 

11*4 

8-2 

February 

3,184 

4,813 

7,997 

0-88 

11-2 

80 

Maioh 

4,361 

3,767 

8,128 

0-89 

10-8 

7*6 

April 

4,207 

3,720 

7,927 

0-87 

10-7 

7*5 

May 

7,869 

6,016 

13,386 

1-47 

9*9 

76 

June ... 

11,405 

7,473 

18,884 

2-07 

8*6 

7‘6 

July 

17,071 

7,721 

24,792 

2-72 

8-7 

7*4 

August 

20,529 

6,697 

27,226 

2-99 

9*2 

7*8 

September ,,, 

16,855 

7,362 

24,20? 

2-65 

10 0 

8-1 

Average over 22 1 

months. J 

99,521 

48,132 

147,663 

16-19 

8*8 

7.3 


June 1877 j 
the monsooa 
again fails. 


As tlie months passed by, new difficulties continually arose 
Cattle for grain iransport became scarcer and scarcer and, 
ii' the absence of fodder, endeavours were made to kee^) them 
alive by feeding them partly on prickly-pear from which the 
thoins had been picked out; the works in the district were 
flooded with immigrants from Mysore and the Jfizam’s 
country; cholera raged at several of them, the road at Chinna- 
tumbalam, for example, having on one occasion almost the 
appearance of a battle-field, its sides being strewn with the 
dead and dying ; house-to-house visitations were found neces- 
sary to prevent people starving in their villages; caste pre- 
judices with regard to cooking had to be considered in the 
relief-camps or the food was refused; cloths had to be* pro- 
vided for the large numbers who came nearly naked to the 
works; and the desertion of wives by their husbands, and 
children by their parents, had to be checked. Sir Richard^s 
rule requiring the dismissal of relief- workers who were not in 
danger of starvation was found to result in their rapid deteri- 
oration in health and speedy qualification for re-admission, 
and a keen controversy began between him and Dr. Cornish, 
the Madras Sanitary Commissioner, regarding the adequacy 
of the reduced wages to sujDport life, which after much dis- 
cussion ended in their partial enhancement. 

As the time approached when the south-west monsoon 
of 1877 might be expected, hope began to revive. In the first 
two weeks of June good rain (the first for seven months) fell 
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ill most of the tahiks and tlioii^li ])ri(*.es "were higher than 
ever (probably owing to the demand for seed-grain) it was 
i bought that the beginning of the ond had come at last. But 
dice more disappointment followed. In the last part of the 
month the lains held off everywhere except in Harpanahalli 
taluk and the numbers on relief went up until they exceeded 
all previous figures. 

July went by without sufficient rain and tlie intensity of 
the distress still further deepened. Parents were reported to 
have sold their children for food; iieople flocked across the 
Tungabhadra to the Addni works at the rate of 1,000 a day, 
in spite of all efforts to discourage them; in some of tlie 
camps the Superintendents had the greatest difficnlty in pro- 
curing grain of any kind; prices weiit up in places to 4-J-' seers 
the rnpee for both rice and cholam; and owing to the im- 
j)Ossibility of getting any green food or any good water sick- 
ness spread through many of the relief-works. In Hadagalli 
and Harpanalialli there liad been some jain and some little 
harvest was ex 2 )ected hut even there the men on the works 
were rapidly declining in physique and some were reported 
to have sold tlieir huts, their blankets and everything else 
they owned to get food, and to be loft with hunger as their 
sole possession. 

In August the Viceroy came to the Madras Prosidoncy and 
with the Governor visited Bellary. A result of his tour was 
that from thcucefortli the Buko (‘.ontrollod all famine matters 
himself, without the intervention of the nsnal clianncls oi 
communication. A defi.uito j)olicy was also laid down re- 
garding the maimer in wliicli the different classes of the 
needy should be treated and the system under which works, 
slionld he organised and controlled. August was the worst 
oi all tlie terrible moiitlis of tlio famine. The numbers of 
tliose on gratuitous relief in Bellary distric.i ran up to 
140,000 and of those on works to oSSJlOO the total of these 
two amounting to no less than one-half of the wJiole popula- 
tion according to tlie census of 1871. 

It was the darkest hour before the dawn, for in the next 
montli heavy rain was at last and at length received. In tlie 
district as a whole incJies fell in September, and in 
October another eiglit inches. The sti-eums were in flood, the 
works were damaged by the rain, and in one of tlie camps a 
violent ImiTicane blew down the sheds and killed some of 
their inmates. The crisis was past, but though the numbers 
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on worts at once declined, prices continued to be high and 
tte totals of those on gratuitous relief reached in these two 
months the highest figures which had ever been touched. It 
was not until November that prices eased to any considerable 
extent, and from thenceforth the numbers on relief rapidly 
declined. , 

At the end of January 1878 most of the famine works in 
the district were closed, but some of them continued open 
throughout the whole of that year and it was not until 
December that, with the exception of the Bellary-Hubli rail- 
way, they were finally stopped. 

As has been already stated, the famine is calculated to 
have cost the ‘ives of one-fifth of the population of the d-'S- 
trict and at least 88 lakhs of direct expenditure by the State. 
In 1885 Mr. Galton, the then Collector of the district, fur- 
nished Government with the* details of this outlay which are 
exhibited in the following statements : — 



Amount expended from the commencement of 
distress up to 28tli December 1878 on-* 

^11 ' 
^11 


Taluk. 

Belief 

works. 

Gratui- 

tous 

relief. 

Land 

improve- 

ment 

advances. 

Advances 

to 

weavers. 

Advances 

for 

seed- 

g^in* 

Establishme 
eluding c 
in. Ana 

district). 

Total. 


BS. 

Bs* 

BS. 

BB> 

Bs. 

BH. 

BS. 

Adonl 

Alur 

Bellary ««» 

Hadagalli 

Haii^anahalli 

nospet 

Kudui 

Eayodrug ... 

19,06,447 
7,80,500 
16.33,822 
6,0i>,089 
2.82,304 
6,10,532 
4,14,226 
5,49 903 

4,25,780 

1,87,376 

8,20,010 

1,65,701 

2,16,343 

1,28,815 

2,72,888 

1,77,810 

27,325 

2,600 

45,290 

81,471 

62,447 

19,286 

41,766 

28,680 

1,60,407 

*1,711 

8,060 

17;211 

16,180 

1,337 

18.952 

21*038 

14,012 

34,834 

6,103 

121 

5,01)0 

... 

.*. 

Total ... 

06,83,783 

18,64,231 

2,63,714 

1,98.014 

04,620 

6,70,828 

06,66,000 


The cost of establishment in Bellary and Anantapur can- 
not now be separately ascertained, but if half the total is 
debited to Bellary and the various advances are neglected 
the total expenditure will be seen to exceed 88 lakhs. 

Mr. Galton added that apart from the expenditure Jirecily 
incuried during the famine on relief the land revenue in the 
eight years including and following the famine had been 
32 lakhs less than in the eight' years preceding it, and liad 
icmained stationary instead of, as before, progressive. Under 
Abkdri there was also a loss oi 4^ lakhs by ro-sale of farms 
and remissions, and other branches of revenue must have 

♦ bee Ws letter in G.O. No. 132?, Eev., dated 30bh Norember 1886. 
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suffered in the same way. No exact particulars are now avail- 
able, but it will clearly be within the mark to say that in tliis 
district alone the famine cost the State Es. 126 lakhs, while 
the cost to the 2 )eople was of course incalculably heavier. 

The fafaine of 1876-78 jiut all subsequent, as it did all 
previous, afflictions in the shade, but in the quarter of a 
century which has since elapsed two more scarcities and two 
more famines have visited this distressful district. 

The scarcity of 1884-85 was the first of those. Tliree out 
of the four preceding seasons had been unfavoural)le and in 
1884, owing to deficient rain, the 'jmmguri harvest on tlie i*od 
soils had been small and the hingdn crops in the black soil 
taluks had failed almost everywhere. From March 1885 to 
June of the same year o considerable number of jieople were 
emploved on the earth-work of the fluntakal-Hiudupur rail- 
way. The total amount spent on tliis up to Re 2 )temhor 1885, 
when heavy rain removed all further anxiety, was Es. 2,80 
lakhs, and remissions amounting to 6} lakhs liad to be granted 

In 1891-92 famine again visited the same districts which 
had suffered most in 1877, and, as before, Bellary was more 
severely attacked than any area except Kurnool. Judged 
by the numbers on relief, the distress was worst in Alur ialuk, 
bad in Adoni and Bellaiy, less severe in Hospet and Eaya- 
drug and hardly felt in the three south-western taluks. 

The north-east monsoon of 1890 had failed in most of tlic 
southern and central districts of the Presidency, but in Bel- 
If.ry the rainfall was sufflcioiit and, thinking tlial they were 
safe, the ryots exiiorted large quantities of grain to their 
afflicted neighliours. But in 1891 they themselves suffered 
fiom want of rain — hotli monsoons failing and the fall from 
April to October being only 9.39 inches against an average 
of twenty-one. The extent cultivated in 1891-92 witli dry 
crops was between one-fifth and one-fourtli less than the 
average and on nearly one-fiftli of this rtMluc.od area tlie 
crops withered totally. Prices consequently rose almost as 
suddenly as they had done in 1870 and by December 1891 
oholam was selling in Adoni, Alur, Bellaiy and Eayadrug 
at between 13 and 14 seers the ru])ee, or more tlian double 
the average rates. Pari of this rain’d rise is tliought to })avo 
been due to the su])erstitious terror caused in the minds of 
the people by the remembrance that tlie coining Hindu cyclic 
year bore the ominous name of Nanduna, which over since 
the famine of 1832-33 had been a house-hold word througliout 
the Ceded districts. Relief-works were started in December 
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CHAP. VIII, 1891. The course of events thereafter is shown by the figures 
Pamixe of below : — 

1891-92. ■ 


Month and yoar, 

Average number of people 
relieved during each month 
of the famine of 1891-92. 

Total 
per cent. 

Average price 
in seers per 
rupee of — 

h 

G-ratni- 

tously. 

Total. 

of popu- 
lation in 
1891 

Oholam. 

Rioe 

(2nd 

sort). 

1891. 







Deoemher 

1,839 

... 

1,889 

0*30 

14-2 

8-1 

1892. 





January 

5,686 


6,586 

0-90 

14 4 

8 7 

Pebrnary 

6,086 

... 

6,036 

0-97 

16-3 

9*0 

March 

i.i&j 

87 

7,3S4 

1-18 

16*2 

9*1 

April 

9,188 

12,806 

29 

9,167 

1*48 

16*3 

8-9 

May 

29 

12,885 

2 07 

16*3 

9*0 

June 

18,010 

42 

18,052 

2-91 

1*4*9 

9‘0 

July 

10,?80 

45 

10,776 

174 

lb’3 

9*3 

Angnst 

5,429 

81 

5,460 

0‘88 

19 -2 

9*8 

September 

Average over 10 1 
months. j 

601 


601 

0-10 

22-9 

11-0 

7,747 

21 

1 

7,768 

1-26 

16-8 

9*2 


Oattle 

moi'tality 

heavy. 


Cost to the 
State. 


Heavy rain fell in June and more in the three months 
following and thereafter all anxiety rajndly passed aw^y. 

Apparently little or no human mortality occurred, exce])t 
from cholera, but the loss of cattle was very great. In some 
taluks one-fourth and even one-third of the breeding and 
young stock died and there was a general loss of 8 per cent, 
of the tilling cattle.- The grass on the Sandur hills saved 
many lives and was carted to the four western taluks and 
Bellary and Eayadrug in large quantities and to a less oxtont 
to Alur and Ad6ni. Great efforts were made to induce tlic 
ryots to try prickly-pear as fodder, but they usually declared 
that it gave the cattle liver-complaint. 

The total cost of the relief- 

•Road. 1,66596 lakhs*; 

Irrigation works,.. ... 19,467 8'^*^tuitous relief came to only 

Estahlishment 15,497 800. Remissions, however, 

■■.ui ... isw HT**? i'f 

total cost to the State was thus 

about nine lakhs. 

Between October 1891 and September 1892, 2^ lakhs were 
disbursed as advances under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and Rs. 44,000 for the purchase of fodder, cattle and 
seed-grain. 

In 1896 end 1897 yet another famine visited Bellary. 
Distress was general throughout a great part of India, but in 
Madras the only districts attacked were those in the Northern 
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Circars and tLe Deccan. Among these latter the area affected OHAP. YIU. 
in Bellary was proportionately larger than in any of the 
others except Anantapur and amounted to over two-thirds of — 
its total extent, including all parts of it except the Eaya- 
drug and Harpanahalli taluks and part of Hadagalli. It 
was the same old story of deficient rains. The south-west 
monsoon of 1896 failed, and so did the north-east monsoon 
of the same year and the south-west monsoon of the next. 

The dry land sowings in 1896-97 were 200,000 acres below 
the average, and of the area of crops hai-vested up to the 
end of N'ovember 1896 over a thii‘d gave no outturn at all, 
more than another third only a quarter crop, and nearly an- • 
other fourth only a half crop. The harvest in the next four 
months was even worse, 70 per cent, of the area reaped 
giving either no crop at all or less than a quarter of the 
normal. 

The price of cholam rose sharplj in October 189C and was 
above the scarcity rate in Ifovember. llelief became neces- 
sary in the latter month and the numbers on the works grew 
steadily larger until September 1897, when good rain at last * 
arrived. 

The average numbers on relief in the district and the ave- 
rage ])rice of cholam in each month up to November 1897 iire 
shown below: — 


Numbers 
relioTed and 
prioen. 


Month and year. 

Average number of people roUovod 
during each month of the 
famine of 1896-97. 

Total 
per oont. 
of the 
popula- 
tion in 
1891. 

Average 
prioo in 
seers 
per 

rupee of 
oho- 
1am. 

On relief 
works. 

Weav- 

ers. 

On gra- 
tuitous 
relief. 

Total. 

1890. 

November 

Dooomber 

1897. 

January 

Febrnary 

March 

April 

May 

J ane 

July 

August 

Septenibor 

October 

November 

Average over IS! 
months. j 

10,G03 

13,838 

10,881 

29,918 

38,886 

54,171 

80,642 

97,106 

134,640 

148,7:30 

90,101 

17,884 

133 

200 

123 

129 

132 

188 

676 

687 

1,405 

4,201 

2,220 

678 

737 

464 

1,298 

2,167 

2,001 

3,992 

9,044 

20,200 

20,138 

26,868 

22,605 

10,533 

709 

11,473 

14,492 

18,302 

32,204 

40,519 

68,361 

90,761 

118,118 

162,088 

179,799 

114,926 

28,995 

709 

1*30 

1*66 

2-08 
3-06 
4*60 
C-62 
10*30 
18-41 
18-48 
20-41 1 
13-06 

3 29 
0-08 

121 

13*6 

14-3 

13- 4 
12*8 
12-0 
12 0 
11-6 

9*7 

9*2 

11-4 

14- 0 
163 

56, SCO 

818 

9,800 

66,979 

reo 

12-4 


The numbers on relief wore, as usual, enlianced by immi- 
grants from Haidarabad, and it was calculated that at one 
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time ttese outsiders amounted to 10,000 persons. The pre- 
Tjous normal price of cholam had been 30 seers the rupee 
and it will be seen that in some months it was 300 per cent, 
dearer than the normal. 

Weavers were relieved by making them advances of 
material and taking over the fabrics woven therefrom at rates 
which left the workers stdEcient for their maintenance for the 
time spent in weaving. A Deputy Tahsildar was appointed 
to superintend operations and a special Deputy Collector was 
in charge of this form of relief in the four Deccan districts. 

Human mortality from starvation was apparently un- 
known, but the cattle as usual sufiEered severely. Though in 
May 1897 all the forests of the district were thrown open 
io free grazing, a measure which was calculated to have 
benefited 60.000 head, the cattle census of 1897 showed 97,009 
head of cattle and 61.000 sheep and goats less than that of 
1896. 

Hrom the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund, lakhs 
were received for expenditure in the district and nearly all 
of this sum was devoted to setting up afresh those who had 
suffered most severely by the distress. The Raja of Saiidur 
and a lady of the K6mati caste named Paramma , residing in 
BelLary, were conspicuous for their charity during the famine. 

The amounts advanced by Government under the Loans 


were as shown below: — 

BS. 

Land Improvement Leans Act — 

For construction or repair of wells 

.. 86,194 

For other land improvements • . 

. . 8,36,828 

Agriculturists’ Loans Act — 


For purchase of fodder , . 

.. 2,82,0S9 

For purchase of cattle and seed-grain 

17,667 

For other purposes • • 

.. 73,688 

Total 

.. 7,46,826 


The loss to the State from remissions of land revenue was 
Rs. 7,18,000 and from the decline in the Forest receipts, due 
to permitting grazing free, another Rs. 42,000; or altogether 
Rs. 7,60,000. The direct expenditure amounted altogether 
to 29 lakhs, of which 2.6 went in gratuitous relief and 22.8 
in wages on the works. Nearly all these works consisted of 
making or repairing roads. The total cost to the State was 
thus some lakhs. 

The famine was undoubtedly the severest which had visited 
the districts since 1878, but warning had been taken from the 
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results of the unpreparedness of 1876, the methods of fight- CHAP, via 
ing scarcity had been enormously improv^ed, and *o wing to the 

great (some folk said excessive) liberality with which the 

people were treated the distress left few permanent traces 
behind it.* 

The last bad season on record was that of 1900, but Bel- 
lary was but slightly affected, small works being opened in 
only one part of it, the Temmigaiidru firka of Adoni taluk, 
and the expenditure being only Es. 6,500. 

To sum up then, in the century during which the district Summary. 
has been a British possession, in addition to the numerous 
seasons in which things have been bad, but not bad enough 
to warrant State relief, there have been scarcities in 1802-04, 

1805-07, 1824, 1884-85 and 1900 and famines in 1833, 1854, 

1866, J 876-78, 1891-92 and 1896-97. As has been truly said, 
the unfortunate ryot has hardly emerged from one famine 
before he is submerged under another/’ 

Details of the sums whioh the earlier of those visitations cost 

the State are not available, but 
as far as can be ascertained 
the total bill for direct expendi- 
ture and loss of revenue due to 
famine in this one district 
even in the last half century 
amounts roughly to no less a 
sum than lls. 196 lakhs as given 
in tho margin, The loss to 
the ryots will never be known 
but was, of course, quite incalculably larger. 

While the worst sufferings of Bellary have been tliose Pi<oodb. 
caused by deficiencies in the monsoons, there have been sev- 
eral occasions when on the other hand excessive rainfall has 
brought about disaster. 

The first serious floods after the district was ceded to the The disaster 
Company were those of October 1804. Writing to the Board 
on the 4th November of that year, Munro said: — 

In consequence of a torrent of rain between the 12th 
and 15th of last month, during which all the rivers and nullas 
rose to a height never before remembered, the greater part of 
the tanks have been destroyed over eveiy part of the country 

* Pai'agvapbs 122 and 310 of the report of tho Famino OommisHion of 1898. 

t For the famiuos of 1854 and 1866 sepdrato partioulars for tho taluks which 
now make up Anantapur distriot are not available. Against these, therefore, 
one-half of the total oostin the old Bellary distriot as a whole has been entered, 



On relief. 

Loss of 
revenue. 


LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

1854 

... 8 

4} 

1866 

... 2i 

li 

1876-8 

88 

37 

1884^5 ... 

2} 

6* 

1891-2 ... 

2 

7 

1896-7 ... 

29 

7* 

Total 

... 132 

(>4 
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from Harpanahalli to Ciitvel * . . . . Tke nullas cut 
from rivers t Jiave been buried in sand and in many places 
so deep that it is difficult to discover their former channels, 
and many villages have been swept away with all tke property 
they contained and in several instances witk a considerable 
number of their inhabitants. ’’ 

In May of tke next year he sent some details of the damage 
done. In tke four Ceded districts four dams, 752 tanks, 260 
“ nullas and 865 wells had been either destroyed or greatly 
injured, and, although only such of them had been restored 
as possessed sufficient ayacut to repay the outlay in four 
years, as much as 6^ lakhs of rupees had been spent in 
repairing the damage they had sustained. 

Thirteen years later, on the 19th October 1817, the mon- 
soon again set in with great violence. Writing in the follow- 
ing June, the Collector reported that 117 tanks, 68 channels 
and 312 wells in Bellary and Anantapur had been either 
breached or seriously injured. Nearly a lakh of rupees was 
spent in repairing the damage and two lakhs more were grant- 
ed in remissions. Moreover the rain continued to fall for 
weeks without -intermission and consequently hardly any 
cholam could be sown; and what little was put down was 
drowned by a return of very wet weather in 
November, so that the whole of the country usually grown 
with this crop presented one uniform picture of desolation.’’ 

In August 1825 the Tungabhadra rose to a great height 
and the cultivation along its banks was damaged, while sev- 
eral of the aniouts across it were most materially injured.” 

For a quarter of a century thereafter no more floods 
happened, bnt in May 1851 there occurred perhaps the most 
disastrous storm that Bellary has ever known. On the after- 
noon of the 5th May heavy rain began to fall and it continued 
without intermission all that day and the next and the day 
after that as well. The storm entered the district at the 
Uospet taluk and swept from north-west to south-east across 
a tract of country about 60 miles in breadth. The Collector 
wrote that “ the damage done was excessive. Houses have 
been washed down everywhere. Cattle in hundreds and even 
thousands have perished in the rain.” The luads which lay 
In the track of the storm were rendered impassable and 253 
tanks within its influence in Bellary and Anantapur, having 
an ayacut assessed at 2-^ lakhs of rupees, were more or less 


^ liTear the eastern frontier of Onddapah distriot. 
t That is, the mer irrigation channels. 
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sei'iously injured. Channels were swept away or obliterated, OHAP.VUT. 
mncli land was ruined by the sand which was deposited on E lood b. 
it, the anicut across the Tungabhadra at Edmpuram was 
damaged, the tanks at Daroji and Hanishi and the Nalla- 
cheruvu in Bellary town were breached, the town of Guliam 
on the bank of the Hagari in Alur, which was formerly the 
head-quarters of a taluk, was swept away, and many lives were 
lost. In Anantapur district the destruction was apparently 
even greater than in Bellary. 

Details of the damage done to the Daroji tank and village 
will be found in the account of that place in Chapter XV. 

The Bellary tank luckily breached at the southern end, or 
much of Brucepettah would liave been swept away. Even as 
it was, several i>eople were drowned in the town. 

The estimates for the necessary repairs amounted to three 
lakhs and, as before, it was directed that only those works 
should be put in order which would cost less than four years’ 
revenue to 1 ‘estore. An exception to this rule was, however, 
made in the case of the big tank at Daroji.* 

With the exception of an unusual rise in the Tungabhadra inundation 
in July 1882, which flooded 28 villages in the Harpanahalli, 
lladagallli and Hospet taluks, the district has been free from bU^ra,1882. 
serious inundations for the last half century. 

Bellary seems to have experienced only one earthquake 
and this occurred at about 4-45 a.m. on Saturday, April Ist, 

184J.J.t The ascertained limits of the sliock were Sholapur on 
the north and west, Kurnool on the east and Hhrihar on the 
south; it travelled in a direction generally from south-west 
to north-east; and its intensity was ap])arently greatest at 
Bellary. A Bellaiy correspondent wrote to tlie Madras 
Spectator that a rumhlhig noise was heard there which be- 
came louder and louder until it resembled thunder and that 
with it camo an undulating motion of the earth “ which 
increased in intensity until the whole cantonment shook.” 

His bed trembled until he felt almost giddy and then tlie 
noise gradually decreased and the agitation subsided. The 
previous night had been very stomy miiil about 4 a.m., when 
it suddenly became oppress' vely hot and still. Coinciding 
closely as it did with the first appcai*ance of the famous comet 
of 1843 the earthquake seems to have filled the minds of the 
natives with all sorts of wild apprehenisons. 

* Report on Important Public Works for 1861, p, 16. 

t Tlie partionlars following aw taken from xiv., CIO, Cf. 
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General Health — Malaria — Cholera — Small*poz — Plagne — Ophthalmia — 
GuinearworA. Vital Statibtiob — Vaooination — Sanitation. Medical 
Institutions — In Bellary town — Elsewhere— Gosha Hospitals. 

Leo most dry areas, the district is on the whole a healthy 
one. Though its temperature is high in the three hottest 
months * it enjoys a pleasant cold weather and the climate 
01 the south-western taluks resembles that of the Mysore 
plateau adjoining them. 

Malaria is prevalent in parts of Eudligi, though less so 
than formerly, and is endemic in the areas where there is 
much wet cultivation, such as the land under the big tank at 
Kan6kallu in Rayadrug talnk and that irrigated round about 
Hospet, Kampli and Siruguppa by the channels from the 
Tungabhadra. Some of the villages near Hospet have been 
almost deserted in consequence of its virulence in them. 

Cholera is common, though it no longer commits the havoc 
it did in days gone by. The great temple festivals, such as 
that at Hampi, which used to form a nucleus for its spread 
are now much more carefully supervised than formeidy. In 
only five years in the last twenty has it caused more than one 
hundred deaths in Bellary town and in only four yeai*s in 
the same period a similar mortality in Addni. In the famine 
of 1876-78 it killed 950 persons in the former place and 1,100 
in the latter and in the famine-camps and relief works its 
victims numbered thousands. Every now and again, however, 
it breaks out with almost all its old virulence. Eor several 
years the number of deaths due to it will he small and then 
will follow a period of heavy mortality. Contagious diseases 
have every opportunity of spreading in the Bellary villages. 
In the old days thev were unsafe unless fortified and the 
habit of crowding the houses into a small area which this neces • 
sily induced persists even now. Contagion spreads rapidly 
through such closely-packed dwellings. 

Tears of continuous vaccination have also reduced the 
opportunities which small-pox used to enjoy but, like cholera, 
the disease occasionally breaks out with something of its old 
severity and makes the most of the advantages placed in its 
* See Chapter I (p. 12) for partioulars. 
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way by the over-crowding of the villages and the popular 
superstition that it is a manifestation of the wrath of the 
goddess Maiiamma which it is useless to resist. 

Plague appeared in Alur in 1898 and in Hospet in 1899. 
In October 1901 it attacked Bellary town and in the follow- 
ing months visited many villages in Bellary, Hospet and 
Rayadrug' taluks. In both Bellaiy and Hospet towns it was 
originally imported from the Bombay Presidency and Mysore. 
Between October 1901 and May 1902 the deaths in the district 
due to plague numbered over 6,000, of which 2,200 occurred 
in Bellary town and cantonment and 830 in Hospet unioi^ 
Of those who died in Bellary, as many as 1,600 belonged to 
Biuce-pettah and 750 were Muhammadans. Some two-thiids 
of the people of the town fled from it to escape infection. 

In 1902 the disease recurred with even more severity. Ho 
taluk escaped and 236 villages were infected. Thanks to 
timely evacuation, Bellary tovw suffered less than before the 
deaths numbering only i20, but 890 people died in Adoni 
town and 6,300 in the district as a whole. The taluks wliich 
fared worst wore Adoni (2,300 deaths), Bellary (1,250) and 
Hospet (1,240) and Hospet town was never entirely free from 
the disease throughout the whole of 1903. 

Ophthalmia is conimou in the district, owing probably to 
the glare occasioned by tlie dryness of tlie country, its tree- 
lessness, and the frequecy thix)agliont it of hare rocks and 
roads metalled with white granite. 

Guinea-worm prevails in many places. It is ])erliaps com- 
monest in the western taluks, but oflScial statist ic,s (‘.oiitain 
little precise information regarding it as those attacked by it 
usually treat themselves instead of going to tlie liosjiitals and 
dispensaries. 

Statistics of the causes of death in recent years will be 
found in the separate Appendix to this Gazeteer, but diseases 
other than the well-known and easily recognised cholera 
small-pox and plague are too apt to be lumped together under 
the conveniently vague headings of fevers '' or “ other 
causes and the figures t‘.aunot claim scientific accuracy. 

The Appendix also contains statistics of the births and deaths 
Ai6r. KtJdiigi. . recent years. But the 

Hadagaili. • Kayadrug. registration of these events is 

Harpanahalli. Sirugnppa. compulsory only in tho two 

Hospet. Temmigantiru. municipalities of Bellary and 

Adoni and the towns given in the margin and the figures are of 
insuffioient accuracy to be of use except in comparing one year 
with another. 
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Vacciiiatioii is compulsory only in the two municipalities. 
In these it is organised by the municipal councils and in rural 
areas by the local boards. The lines of procedure are the 
same as are usual elsewhere. Statistics will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Outside the municipalities and the unions sanitary efEorts 
are almost a negative quantity. Within them much money 
is spent in the usual manner on removing night-soil and 
ofJier refuse and in providing and protecting sources of water- 
supply. Some account of the water-supply of Bellaiy and 
Ad6ni towns will be found in the accounts of those places 
in Chapter XV. 

The medical institutions in the district comprise seven 
hospitals and eleven dispensaries. 

In Bellary town there are the Sahhdpati Mudaliyar hospital 
and two branch dispensaries in Bruce-pettah and Cowl ba- 
zaar, all of which are maintained by the municipal council. 
The first of these was opened on 1st May 1842 and was ori- 
ginally supported largely by voluntary subscriptions. In 
1871 it was transferred to the care of the council. In 1885 it 
was moved to its present home, an excellent building present- 
ed to the municipality by M.R.Ry. A. Sabhapati Mudaliydr, 
for many years a prominent citizen of Bellaiy. It has a small 
endowment of Es. 2,500. The Biuce-pettah dispensary is 
located in a building originally erected Mr. Peter Bruoo 
when Judge of Bellary. It is known to the natives as Clien- 
damma Mahal, after a Brdhman lady who was well-known in 
the station in the earlv years of the last century. 

In Adoni there is a municipal hospital founded in 1867, 
and the local boards keep up hospitals at Alur (opened in 
1876), Hai^anahalli (1875), Hospet (1867), Eayadrug (1883) 
and Temmiganuru (1886) and dispensaries at Hadagalli (1884) 
Holalagondi (1891), Kampli (1883), Kanekallu (1885), Kosgi 
(1893, Kndligi (1882), Kurugodu (1889) and Siruguppa (1884) 
It will be noticed that a large proportion of these have been 
founded since the passing of the Local Boards Act of 1884. 
There is also a dispensary at Sandur, which was opened in 
1881 and is maintained from the funds of that State. Sta-, 
tistics of the attendance at, and expenditure on, these institu- 
tions will be found in the separate Appendix. 

Hospitals for o*osha women, erected from public subscrip- 
tions from the women of the district towards a Women^s Vic- 
toria Memorial, will be shortly opened in Bellary, Addni and 
Hospet. They owe their foundation mainly to the energies 
of, Mrs. E. C. C. Carr. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION, 


Census Statistics — Iduoation rare — The languages beet known — Education 
by religions — Education by taluks — Educational Institutions — The 
Waidlaw College — Upper Secondary schools -Lower Secondary sohools — 
Schools for girls— Other sohools. 

According to the statistics of the last census, an abstract of 
some of which will be found in the separate appendix to this 
Gazetteer, Bellary is backward educationally, though slightly 
less behindhand than its neighbours the other Ceded disixicts. 

Between four and five in every hundred of its people can 
read and write, but the large majority of these are fouiid 
among its male population and in the education of its girls 
it is inferior to every district in the Presidency exco])t tlie 
jungly Agencies of Gan j dm and Vizagapatam. 

The people who can read and write are usually best ac- 
fjuainted with Canarese, and less than a third of them know 
Telugu. 

Among Musalmans the proportion of those who can read 
and write is sliglitly higher tliau among Hindus. Christians 
are, as usual, better educated than either, but in Bollary their 
predominance is partly due to the unusually large number 
of Europeans and Eurasians who reside in the district head- 
quarters. 

Of the various taluks, Bellary naturally contains, the 
largest i)6rcentage of literate ’versons, while AdeSni, Aliir and 
Rayadi-ug, in tliis order, bring u]) the year. 

Tlie district is also ranked by the Educational Department 
among the backward areas of the Pi‘esidency. Less than one- 
tenth of the cliildren attending its schools are in classes above 
the lower primary. 

Tlie chief educational institution in it is tlie Wardlaw 
College at Bellary, a second-grade institution maintained by 
the London Mission aided by grants. It is the only college 
in all the Ceded districts and is tlie development of a school 
founded in 1846 by the Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, d.d., of the 
Loudon Mission. A Matriculation class was ojiened about 
1867 and an E.A. class in 1869. It was affiliated in 1891 and 
under its present principal, M.R.Ry. J. P. Cotilingam, has 
made much progress, 
iO 
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There are three upper secondary schools in the district — 
one in Bellary maintained by the municipality, another in 
Harpanahalli kept up by the taluk board, and the school de- 
partment of the Wardlaw College, The first of these origi- 
nated in the Provincial School ” which was opened in 1855. 
It subsequently grew into a college. In 1885 the college 
department was abolished and the school was placed under 
municipal management. 

The lower secondary schools include that at Hospet kept 
i by the taluk board, the Jubilee school at Sandur, the St. 
Josephus school of the Roman Catholic Mission at Bellary, 
which is intended chiefly for destitute boys of European de- 
scent and has a boarding-house for its pupils, and the Pro- 
testant Orphanage in the same town nnder the management 
of the Chaplain. 

The institutions intended for girls include the St. Philo- 
mena^s upper secondary school at Bellary, which is main- 
tained^ by the Ifuns of the Good Shepherd for European and 
Eurasian girls and has an orphanage attached to it; the 
Government lower secondary school for Hindu girls at Adoiii; 
and two aided lower secondary schools at Bellary managed 
respectively by the native Nuns of St. Francis Xavier and 
the London Mission, 

Statistics of these institutions and of the primary schools 
of the various classes will be found in the separate Ap])endix 

There is also a training school for masters in Bellary, for 
which a new building is now in course of erection, and a local 
board sessional school. The former was established by the . 
district board in 1879 and was taken over bv Government 
in 1892. 

There are no real technical or industrial schools or classes 
jtn any part of the district, hut the girls in St. Philomena’s 
school are taught music and drawing and there is a drawing 
class in the training school. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

lajnd eeveeub administration. 


Keveki/e Histoet ; Inseparable from that of the other Ceded distriots — Hativo 
rovenno Bystoms — TJnder Vijayanagar — Under Bijapor — Under Aurongzeb — 
irndor the Marithas — Under llaidar ATi — Under Tipu Bnltan — Under ilio 
Nizam — In the Addni iTaghir — Misgovornment* there — Muuro’s estimato of 
the possible roTonne — The standard ozpcotod — Tarbnlonoe of tho country — 
The Tillage settlement of 1800-01 — Eyotwari settlement of 1801-02 — Mnn- 
ro’s survey and settlement — His money rates — Method of fixing assessment — 
Eyotwaid settlements from 1802-08 to 1808-09— Other revenue in those days 
— Other revontie practices— Triennial leases proposed — Munro’s views upon 
them — Ee proposes reductions in his assessment — Triennial lease resolvod 
upon — Hunro gees Homo^ 1807 — Eyots* affection for him— Eesnlt of triennial 
lease, 1809-11 — ^A decennial lease ordered— Tho results, 1812-22— Eever- 
sion to a ryotwari settlement, 1818— Eodnolions in assessment ordered, 
1820— But not fully carried out— Eoductions and other changes, 1824— Blow 
progress of the district— Further redactions, 1859 — The district recovers, 
1869-70 — Effect of famine of 1876-78— Bcllary district constituted, 1882* 
SuEVET AND SETTLEMENT OE 1896 : Mr. Oox*s Scheme- Ml*. Wilson’s scheme 
-Mr. Cox’s revised scheme — Principles followed — Tho rates prescribed. 
Inams : Their largo extent— Munro’s policy legarding tbom— Their nature — 
Enquiry regarding them— Eeatriotions on their cultivation— The ofppmcm 
system — The inam taffrik. Village Establishments : Former emoluments 
and customs— Their revision. Existing Divisional Charges. 

Am has already been seen in Chapter II above (t). 48), the 
“ Ceded districts ” were handed over to tho Company in 
1800 and Sir Thomas (then Major) Munro was aj)pointod 
their first ‘ Principal Collector.’ Under him were four 
‘ Subordinate ’ or ‘ Division ’ Collectors and the direct chtargo 
of tho now territory was divided among these five officers, 
Munro retaining the ultimate control over tho whole of it. 
Munro’s division included the present district of Anantapur 
and the Rayadrug taluk of Dellary; William TLackery, one 
of tho Sub-Collectors, took tho then taluks of Adoni, Nagala- 
dinne (amalgamated with Adoni in 1810), Qiiliam (called 
Aliir from 1805) and Pauchajullaiyam (transferred in 1868 
Ic Kuniool); and James Cochrane, another Sub-Collector, 
held cliargo of tho taluks of Bellary, Kampli (called Hospet 
fi‘om 1851), Hadugalli, Ilarpanalialli and Kficlligi. 

In 1807 Munro went Homo on leave and the nest year tho 
Ceded districts were M])lit up into two separate Collectorates 
One of these comprised the present districts of Bellary and 
Anantapur and together they continued to form one chai-ge 
for the next 75 years until early in 1882,* when the taluks 
^ G.O. No, 177G, Public, dated 28tli DeoeDibor 1881, 
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wlticli now mate up Anantapur were couetituted a separate 
district. 

Owing to these changes the revenue history of Bellary is 
bound up with that of the other Ceded districts and of Anauta- 
pur and it has consequently not been always possible to give 
in the following pages separate facts and figiu’es for the 
district as it stands to-day. 

Munro toot over charge at the end of 1800. In his let! or 
to the Board of Eevenue of 12th August 1801 he summarised 
as follows * : the revenue systems of the native governments 
which had preceded him, if systems they could he called, 
ajid gave his opinion regarding the amount which his charge 
might be expected to contribute to the exchequer: — 

The land seems at all times to have been regarded as the 
property of the State.t No traces can be discovered of its 
ever having been that of the cultivators or renters. The 
ham sanads of the Vijayanagar Eayels as well as those of 
more ancient princes universally grant the soil as well as the 
rent, a convincing proof that it was considered to belong to 
the sovereign. 

Nothing is now known of the revenue under the Vijaya- 
nagar government. Tradition says it was paid in kind in tlie 
■* Toportion of half the produce, and that this half was com- 
muted for money at a price unfavourable to the cultivator; a 
circumstance which must have been an iiisurmouutal)lo bar 
not only to the establishment of private property, but also 
to every kind of agricultural improvement. 

“ Though there is no direct evidence on the subject (of 
ihe revenue under the Bijapur government), both because au- 
thentic documents are altogether wanting, and l)tM*.auso it was 
impossible that the rental could be fixed when it was regulated 
by the continually varying produce of the crop, yet there is 
every reason to believe that it exceeded Controy Pagodas t 
24,84,188, which was the ‘ Kamil ’ assossnieiit fixed a fow 
years after the subversion of. the (Vijayanagar) empire by the 


* Quoted from tho first edition of this Gazetteer. 

t William Thackeray in a report, dated Sfch September 1807, spoaking of the 
people of the Ceded districts, remarked, *‘So for from having any property in 
tho soil like the landholders of Canara and Malabar they wore seldom even fixed 
farmers, bat ran about from farm to farm, from village to village, just os they 
co-old get the best terms.” 

t Controy or Oanteroy (properly Kanlhiriya) pagodas wore so called after 
the Mysore king Kanthirnya irarasa K&ja (1638-69), who -v^as the first of his lino 
to establish a mint. Six of them were hold to bo equal to five star pagodas and 
a star pagoda was equivalent to Bs« 3-8-0. So a Eanthiraya pagoda was worth 
Kb. 2-14-8. 
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Muhammadan conquerors. It is impossible that such an event 
effected by the invader at the head of an army of horse could 
have been accomplished without a great destruction of the 
inhabitants and their properly, and if the country could pay 
such a sum to the conquerors, it must liavo yielded a much 
larger revenue in ‘the peaceful days which had preceded the 
invasion. 

The ‘ Kamil ’ in llayadrug, IlarpaualiallL and some othoi 
of the western taluks which were reduced by the IJijilpur Sul- 
tans appears to have been settled without any regular siuvoy. 

Uut in Gurriimkonda, Kaiubhani (Cuiubum), Cuddapah and the 
uioi'e eastern districts (i.e., taluks comi^rising the lu'ifucipal 
portion of the ceded provinces, it was founded ii])on an actual 
survey which was begun early in the seventeenth contury (soon 
after the country foil under the dominion of the Sultans of 
Polconda) and finished in about four years. The avowed prii»- 
ci])le of tlio assessment was the equal division of the cro]) l)e- 
Iween government and tlio cultivator ; but as all rents wore to 
1)0 juiid in money, the equivalent of the half i)roduco in kind 
was found hy taking the estimated gross produce of the 
dilTt'ieut sorts of dry and wet land and converting it ijito money 
at the average price of the preceding ten yoia*B . . . • 

The aini)lo Inanis to village servants, to Jh’alnnans, and 
Ihoflo sot a])art for tlic support of Pagodas were (uintinued as 
under the former govrnmonts. Indeed the substitution of a 
inoney-reut for a rent in kind seciins io have been the only 
change introduced by the conquorors, a change which, would 
have been highly favourable to tbo iiiliabitants bad the de- 
nuiiid always been limited to the fixed rent. But in this, as 
in most other systems of Indian rcvoiino, whatever might 
liuve been professed, the tiniform jmictice was to take as mucJi 
as could be got. What the cultivator gained by a fixed rejit 
was exacted from him as a forced loan in aid of govern- 
ment .... 

The emperor (Auraiigzeh) appears to have adopied the Undor 
Kamil which lie found ostahlislied, for it is by it (after mak- Aurangzob. 
mg allowance for loss) that lands are valued in his sanads. 

Ifo documents now remain wlieuce the amount of the revenue 
in his reign can be ascertained, but it is probably a good deal 
below the Kamil, bcc-aiise in most of his grants the Kamil 
'is. entered and a deduction made for waste. This decrease of 
cultivation was no doubt due to the depredations of the Poli- 
gars during the decline of tlie IJijapur and Ilyderabad King- 
doms previous to their total subjugation by the emperor. 
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Nor is there any possibility now of discovering what the 
levenue was ander the Mahrattas, when in 1756 they defeated 
the Nawab of Cuddapah and compelled him to suiTender half 
his country. 

‘‘ The assessment fixed by Hyder Ali was Controy pagodas 
19,77,776. Though he endeavoured to augment the revenue 
by the resumption of Inams and Russooms, and in some in- 
stances by the conversion of Peishkusb (paid by poligars) into 
rent, it is not probable that he realized more than had been 
collected under the Mahratta government. This result may 
be ascribed to the ravages committed by the troops on both 
sides while he was engaged in subduing the different chiefs 
who possessed the ceded districts; to the falsification of 
accounts always practised, by the Karnams on a change of 
government; and to the fact that his invasion of the Carnatic 
i?'. the follow'ng year (1780) gave him no time to enquire 
thoroughly into the revenue system. The resumption of Inams 
and Russooms added from 5 to 10 per cent, to the revenue. 
The assessment was also raised in several districts where it had 
fallen far below the Kamil assessment. 

‘‘ The revenue continued to increase from 1779 to 1788. 
Tipu Sultan raised it by the same moans as his father, — tlio 
resumption of Inams, the augmentation of low rents, and the 
expulsion of the Poligars. In many taluks the rise was the 
result naturally following several years of tranquillity and 
vigorous administration. The actual assessment of 1788 was 
0. Pagodas 22,77,999, though about three lakhs were after- 
wards remitted. 

“ Between 1788 and 1799 the revenue fell off considerably, 
for the collections dwindled down from C. Pagodas 19,81,758 
to C. Pagodas 15,02,608; The diminution was much less con- 
siderable in those districts which had remained under Tip a 
Sultan than in those which had been ceded to the Nizam by 
lihe treaty of 1792. In these the decay was rajoid from tlie 
weakness of the government, from the constant changes of 
managers, and from the return of the Poligars to whom m\w 
districts were given in addition to their old ones in return 
for ‘ Nuzzeranas.’ It was also hastened by increasing tlio rents 
to the, utmost, and exacting, exclusive of fines for offences, 
sums from every head farmer according to his reputed wealth 
and by turning loose ill-paid horsemen to collect their aiTeais 
by Tunkhas requisitions ’) on the villages, where they lived 
at free cost and by their outrages drove many of the inhabit- 
ants away. The collections of the government usually ex 
ceeded their settlements, because they paid no regard to their 
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engagements hnt levied additional sums where there was an 
extra produce. They were higlier in some years in many of 
the Cuddapah taluks than they had been even under Tipu 
Sultan, but as they were made without any principle they 
could not possibly bo permanent. It was not so much the sum 
raised as tlio unskilful mode of doing it that exhausted tlic 
country. 

In Gooty, Hillary, Raidrug and Penukonda the revenue 
was reduced partly from tlie causes alluded to above, but in 
a greater degree by a severe famine wliich extended over all 
the western districts in 1792 and 1793 .... 

‘‘ The revenue in the jaghir of Ad6ni * had be-^n steadily 
falling for a series of years .... and continued still 
to descend till 1799 when it was 0. Pagodas 1,32,451. It was 
not so much the famines r)f 1756 and 1792 as the weak admi- 
nistration of affairs iliai had ruined the country. The roveiuie 
of Adoni had for a long period boon entirely under the charge 
of three zaniindars whp were rosponsihlo for all failures. Tho 
officers of Government had scarcely any communication with 
tlic cultivators, and as they were frequently desirous of anti- 
cipating the kista tliey had no moans of doing so but by seizing 
tJic ])ersons of (he Zamindars. These on the other hand, in 
order to secure tlieinselves against such indignity, augmented 
the munber of tlieir followers and paid them from the rev- 
enue, and in time they became so ])oworful that a military 
force was usually recjuired to make them pay their arrears. 

“ Every person who advanced a few thousand i‘ii])ees to 
ihe Circar was permitted to repay himself in any way he 
chose. A writings was given spocifyiiig that the bearer had 
advanced money to Government and tluit ho was authorized to 
raise it in a certain village. Armed with this power the ad- 
venturer eollcciod a party of peons, surrounded tho village 
and (‘onfined or tortured the ])rinci])al inhabitants till they dis- 
covered their wealth. Every head of a village who had a dis- 
pute with ilio head of a neighbouring one was at liberty, on 
paying a small sum, to march with all his adherents against 
him and put lilm to death if he fell into his hands. Many 
lives were lost and villages hnrncd in these petty conflicts, 
and, amidst such scenes of outrage and anarcliy, it is not 
surprising that the cultivated portion of the district slioiild 
have been reduced to onc-liulf of its former extent. 

* Tiio Addui ooimiry boons^muted as a Ju>?lur UaHalii, Jaiitf in 1760, 
BOO p. 206 below. 
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During the Mysore wars the country was overrun by 
Qxmies of plundering horse and by hordes of Brinjaris no less 
destructive. Both were alike active in carrying off whatever 
was valuable and in destroying what they could not remove, 
and, being masters not only of the open country but likewise 
01 almost all the forts, they were enabled at their leisure to 
rob the rich inhabitants who with their effects had taken 
refuge in them from the first fury of invasion.’* 

Reviewing all these facts, Munro was of opinion that one 
year with another the revenue of the Ceded districts should 
amount to rather more than 20 lakhs of Kanthirdya pagodas 
(some 58 lakhs of rupees) — that is, to an amount some 2 ^ lakhs 
less than the Kamil which the Musalmans had fixed after the 
dcwnfall of the Vijayanagar empire. He considered it im- 
probable that the full amount of the Kamil assessment was 
ever collected. 

As has already been stated (p, 48) the Ceded districts hacl 
been handed over by the Nizam to the Company in payment 
for a subsidiary force to be stationed in his dominions. Their 
value had been calculated at the amount entered against them 
in the schedules of the treaty of 1792, by which the Nizam 
had obtained them from Tipu. This amount was similarly 
slightly over 20 lakhs of Kanthiraya pagodas. The Directors 
of the Company not unnaturally expected * that the revenue 
the districts would bring in would at least equal this amount, 
and this sum, considerable as it was, was therefore the standard 
which Munro set before himself. He estimated, as has been 
seen, that he would be able to reach it. 

The amount had, however, to be collected from an area 
which had only just emerged from a state of the utmost law- 
lessness and disorder. Something has already been said (pp. 
49-50 above) of the contumacy and turbulence of tlie Poligars 
and Munro’s letter just quoted shows what had been the in- 
ternal state of the Ad6ni jaghir. That the Poligars and tlie 
Adoni country were typical of the rest of the population and 
the remainder of the new territory is shown by the following 
extract from a report of William Thackeray’s t : — 

“ The Company’s Officers entered the Ceded Districts 
in November 1800, and found everything in confusion. The 
inhabitants had been plundered not only by the Revenue 
Officers but by every person who could pay a bribe for the 
privilege of extorting money. The chief inhabitants of the 


• See, for example, their despatohof lOth April 1804 to the Madras Govern- 
ment. 

t Dated 8th September 1807 1 printed at BelUuy Oolleotorate Press, 1895, 
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different villages had not only been permitted but encouraged 
to carry on a predatory warfare u-gainst each other on the 
same terms. The indolence or corruption of the Nizam’s 
OfiGlcers had nuide them abandon the management of the rev- 
enue to Poligars, Zamindars and Potails, who had by their 
exactions impoverished if not almost depopulated the country 
by their hostilities. Every village was a garrison. One vil- 
lage often turned out and fought a pitched battle with its 
neighbour. The Troops of the Cirkar were always besieging 
some Port or another; tlie exactions of those armed with the 
aiithoritv of the Cirkar and the obstinacy of the village peo- 
ple made it difficult to say which were in the right. Murders 
were so common, that in some parts of the country there are 
few families of any consequence which have not had one of 
their heads assassinated within the last twenty or thirty years. 
In Addni there are few even of the most respectable leading 
people in the district, unpolluted with blood. The Potail or 
the Karnani acted like a little prince in his own village and 
the anarchy which generally prevailed might in some measui*e 
justify his taking upon himself the Q-overnment of his little 
Jlepublic; but the impunity which a few hundred rupees 
secured for tlie most atrocious crimes tempted every man 
who could aiford it to indulge his rapacity, enmity, or ambi- 
iion. In most parts of the Ceded Districts the Potail, or head 
Rayct, and the Karnam, so peaceable, in our other provinces, 
had become captains of banditti garrisoning inde])endont 
castles. In the Districts to the eastward things were wome, 
because the Poligars had generally resumed their former situa- 
tions and depredations. Tlie im|)oteiico in short and coiTup- 
tion of the Cirkar Officers, the ])redatory liabiis ond military 
turn of the peons who swarm and who have learnt their tede 
by attending or resisting the great armies whicli have so often 
invaded the Ceded Districts, the frequent transfer from 0310 
Government to afiiother which weakened the Cirkar authority, 
£.nd tlie frontier sitmition which enabled oH'ondci's to escape 
bad introduced such a state of anarchy that it appeared a 
most arduous task to restore order.” 

Munro had taken over charge so late in the season of 
1800-01 that he had no time to do more that year than con- 
clude in haste a settlement ‘ mozawar or for each village 
■T=is a whole. Tlie lump assessment to be paid by each village 
was roughly arrived at by assembling the potails ” (head- 
men) and karnams and questioning them as to the value of their 
own and the adjoining villages. This done, these officers were 
made ‘‘ severally responsible for the rent (asssssment) of their 
21 
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own Tillages and jointly for those of the district.’^ Taluks 
were called districts in those days. This settlement brought 
in only a little over eleven lakhs of pagodas, or hardly more 
til an half the standard which Mnnro had set up. 

In the second revenue year after assumption of the Ceded 
districts (1801-02, fasli 1211) Munro introduced the detailed 
‘ kulwar ’ or ryotwari settlement which had been the practice 
in his old charge in Salem. Every ryot held his land im- 
mediately from the Government under a patta from the Col- 
lector which specified the land he occupied and the assess- 
ment he had to pay. The assessment, which was paid in 
money, was in theory regulated by the quality of the land, 
the condition of the cultivator and the value (according to the 
])ric6s of a series of years) of the supposed gross produce, of 
which last it purported to take 45 per cent. But in practice 
it was at first impossible, seeing that the fields had never been 
properly surveyed or assessed, strictly to carry out these prin- 
ciples and the settleinent was made hy first assessing the vil- 
lage in a lump and then apportioning this total, as equitably 
as might be, among the various ryots in accordance with the 
above rules. The result of the settlement was an increase of 
about 25 per cent, on the demand for the previous fasli, but 
even so the revenue was greatly below the valuation of 1792 
and the Board grumbled and said that Munro’s plan was one 
which necessarily dejected all competition ” and would not 
succeed in i7icreasing the income from the conntry. 

In August 1801 Munro was authorised to survey and settle 
his charge. He had at first only four gnmastahs who under- 
stood land measuring, but these taught others and at lengtJi 
the staff numbered 100 men. The work was begun in 1802 
and finished in 1805. All land of whatever kind, except hills 
and rocks, was measured and the fields were registered by their 
names and also given numbers. Cultivated land was distin- 
guished from waste, wet and garden from dry and Government 
from inam, and at the same time a census of the people and 
of the cattle, sheep and goats was made. The chain used io 
measuring the land was one of 33 feet, so that an acre con- 
tained 40 square chains, or guntas, as they were called. ♦ The 
purveyors were followed by assessors who went over the fields 
with the village ofilcers and the ryots and classified their 
soils. Allowance was made for distance from the village 
and every other incident by which the expense of cultivation 

* A fuU aooonnt of the surTey will be found on pp, 4il6-434i of the Fifth 
Eeport of t^e Select Oomaiittee on the B,T. Co. (Hi 8 : 9 inbotham Co., 1888). 
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was augmented.” Tlie work was carefully checked by head 
assessors and the Principal Collector’s office. 

The table of money rates at first dmwn up — taking the 
Kanthiraya pagoda and fanam as worth Rs. 2-14-8 and 
Re. 0-4-8 respectively — was as under * — 



Dry land 

Wet land. 

Garden land. 

Number of rates 

19 

12 


20 


ns. A. p. 

RS. A. P. 

ns. 

A. P. 

Highest rate 

2 Id 8 

17 8 0 

29 

2 8 

Lowest rate 

0 2 d 

17 4 

1 

7 4 

DifToreiioe between ojoh 
rate and the next 

0 2 4 

17 4 

1 

7 d 


It was ruled that in no one village should there be more 
than ten rates for dry land, six for garden and eight for wet 
land. The money rates in force at present may be added for 
comparison: — 

Dry land. Wet land. 

Number of ratos 9 18 

ns. A. P. E6. A. p. 

Highest rate 2 8 0 11 0 0 

Lowest rato 0 2 0 1 0 0 

Munro’s diy rates were thus higher than those now im- 
posed and his wet rates very much higher; and in the actual 
introduction of his settlement, as will be seen immediately, 
they were often enhanced greatly above the level to wliich 
in theory he pi*.()f eased to restrict them. The settlement was 
begun in 1804 and completed in 1806. The survey and settle- 
ment together cost, for the whole of the Ceded districts, 83,000 
star pagodas or nearly three lakhs of rupees. 

When a taluk had been surveyed and settled the assessment 
on each field was fixed by working backwards from the 
amount due from the taluk to the share of this amount which 
each field should bear. The business was begun ”, wrote 
Munro in 1807, “ by fixing the sum which was to l)o the 
total revenue of the district (i.e., the taluk). This was usually 
effected by the Collector in a few days by comi>aring the collec- 
tions under the native princes, under the Company’s gov- 
ernment from its commencement, the estimates of the ordinaiy 
and head assessors and the opinions of the most intelligent 
natives, and after a duo consideration of the whole adopting 
ouch a sum as it was thought would be the fair assessment 
ot the district in its present state or what the inhabitants 
in similar circumstances under a Ifative Government would 
have regarded as somewhat below the usual standard . . . 

It next remained to determine what share of this sum was to 
he imposed on each village.” If a villap*e maintained that it 
had been over-assessed its claims were investigated by the 

« Enolosare 8 to Munro’i report to the Board, dated 20Lh July 1807. 
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principal ryots of other villages, and each claim was admitted 
either fully or with such modifications as both parties agreed 
upon. The extra remission thus granted to one set of vil- 
lages was to be deducted from another’’ and consequently 
was not likely to be unduly liberal. Finally the lump, assess- 
ment so arrived at for the village was divided among its vari- 
ous ryots in accordance with the classification already made 
of the fields which each held. It was owing to this procedure 
that the departure from' the table of money rates above referred 
to came about. The poorest lands could only bear a very 
light assessment, and to make up the total due from the vil- 
lage the rates on the best soils were frequently very high 
when once the assessment of each ryot had thus been fixed the 
settlements of subsequent years gave much less trouble, the 
amounts due from the different occupiers usually remaining 
constant unless they had relinquished part of their holdings 
or taken up fresh land.* 


For the next seven years (faslis 1212 to 1218, 1802-03 lo 
1808-09) the settlements continued to be conducted on the 
lyotwari principles thus inaugurated. Though 1801 and 
1802 had been unfavourable seasons and 1803 was worse, and 
in 1804 a scarcity was followed by a disastrous flood (sec 
I'D. 123 and 141 above), the area under cultivation and the 
revenue both continued to increase, and in 1806-06 the land 
revenue of the whole of the Ceded districts amounted to 
over 20 lakhs of Kanthirdya pagodas, or more than the high 
standard Munro had set himself to reach. The land revenue 


of Bellary and Anantapur together was in that year Rupees 
25,29,000, or only Rs. 57,000 less than 
the similar revenue realised by Govern- 
ment from the two districts in 1874-75, 
the year before the great famine, when 
the area under cultivation was at its 
maximum and of course enormously 
larger than it had been in Munro’s time.t 
The total land revenue demand in the 
taluks which now make up Bellary during 
these early years is given in the margin.J 

»oxmt of snoh settlements see Miinro’s letter of 30th 
November 1806 in Appendix C to Arbuthnot's JUfimro. 


;.,Fa8Ti. 

xnousauus 
of rupees. 

1210 

768 

1211 

883 

1212 

908 

1213 

984. 

1214 

1,229 

1216 

1,348 

1216 

1,236 

1217 

1,177 

1218 

1,800 

* For a detailed ac 


’+ Paragraph 31 of No. 60, Revenne Settlement, dated 27th February 
1890. 


t SeeB.P., No. 60, Revenue Settlement, etc,, dated 27th February 1890. 
. For faslis 1210 and and 1218 sepaxate fignres for Bayadrng are not available, so 
life of faslis 1211and 1217 respeotirely have been entered. 
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Besides tlie land tliero were tlien few other sources of 
revenue. The right of selling arrack, toddy, betel and to- 
bacco was annually farmed out to the highest bidder. There 
were also the land customs referred to in the next chapter 
(p. 189). Among curious taxes was one “ levied on shops for 
the privilege of bringing in grain free of duty ’’ and another, 
peculiar to Adoni, consisting of “ a percentage paid by 
sowcars on all interest on debts recovered by the assistance 
of the Cirkar servants.^’* 

The ayen vioturfa or hagir vimhadi was a kind of income- 
tax levied upon every one, including even labourers. In the 
of merchants, the total amount to bo paid by the taluk 
was first of all fixed and then the assessees were left to settle 
among tliemselvos the share of the total which each should 
fcear.t Braliinans, Rajapuis and Musalmans wore oxeujij)!. 
The vimbadh was a somowliat similar tax levied on the profit 
of merchanis, nominally at the rate of ten per cent. The 
collection of these two items of revenue was legalised by Ro- 
gulations V of and IV of 1818, rospoclively. Tlie re- 
ceipts from lliom between 1800 and 18JJ7 averaged Rs. 
1,76,000 and Rs. 1,00,000, respectively. 

The native prac*tico of granting tucoavi, or advances to 
meet the ox|)onsos of cnltivation, was regularly followed. 
Muiiro delVncled the system on tbe ground that the villagers 
had been grc^atly reduced by ])revioiis oppression. The amount 
acivanc*ecl in the Ceded districts as a whole averaged nearly 
two laldis auiiually. 

The di(li(MUies in the way of keeping of llic official accounts 
were greatly enhanced in those early years hy the multiplicity 
of coins which wer(>i current. The number ol tlicm, said 
Munr(>,+ “ amoiinls to and of these about !2() are always 
received in every kist.” In another letter he said that there 
were 25 sorts of j)ago(las and fifteen dijiereut rupees in cir- 
culation. 

Tlio Sub-Collectors in those days received a commission 
of a half per cent, on the net re venue and the Principal Col- 
ieclor was allowed one per cent. Tlic latter was, on the other 
hand, worse off ihan Oollociors now-a-days in tliat he hud to 
send in a diary to the Board of Revenue. 

In 1804 the desirability of a reversion from the ryotwari 
to a permaneuL sottlemeut begun to be discussed. The Gov- 
ernor-Gcueral in lliat year sent down instructions that in 

• Mnnro’fl loiter to Board, dated 2nd May 1 803. 

t Mnjiro*B lottor of 16th August 1807 in Arbnthiiot’s Munro, i, 102-4. 

t Lottor to Board, dated 7th Jnly 1803. 
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rented out as a whole for three years for a fixed sum per 
annum to zamindars and other proprietors of land (or, failing 
them, to heads of villages) and the renter was alone respon- 
sible for the payment of the fixed rent. The Madras Gov- 
ernment did not like the new system but directed Collectors 
to report upon it. 

Mtmro’s Muuro’s reply was an unqualified condemnation of the 

proposal. He showed * that in the Ceded districts, where 
there were no zamindars, the only people with whom such 
jfixed settlements could be concluded were the ordinary heads 
of villages and that they were totally unfit for the position 
into which it was desired to thrust them. He considered that 
so far from promoting any improvement by assisting the 
poorer classes with advances or allowing them to participate 
in the remissions granted by Government, they might rather 
be expected to press heavily on the ryots and reduce them to 
a worse state than that in which they had found them. He 
also foresaw the even worse mismanagement and oppression 
which would ensue if a speculator or adventurer were allowed 
to come between the Government officer and the cultivator. 
A settlement direct with the cultivators appeared to him more 
suited to the manners and prejudices of the inhabitants, be- 
cause it "was the system which had always been followed; more 
adapted to the narrowness of their circumstances in that it 
did not insist on the same amount of revenue being paid every 
jear but limited it by the actual extent of cultivation; more 
likely to reclaim them from their wandering habits and fix 
them to their fields by giving them an interest in the im- 
provement of these; less liable to embarrass the Government 
by considerable failures; and mo-re calculated to promote the 
general prosperity of the country and the people. Believing 
also that the system of great estates would raise less produce 
from the soil than that of small farms ; that it would be 
tar more liable to failures and afford less security to the rev- 
enue; that it would be less agreeable to the inhabitants; and 
I hat it could not be permanent because their laws and customs 
continually urged on the rapid division of landed property, 

, he recommended that the ryotwari system, or settlement with 
the cultivators, should be continued as a permanency. 

* Letter of 26th Angast 1805, printed at Caddapah Oolleotorate Ptobb , 
1870. 
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The Madras Government eventually temporised by post- 
poning its decision until the various unsettled districts should 
have been surveyed. 

Munro’s report on the survey of his charge was sent in 
on the 29th July 1807/ three months before he went Home 
on leave, and in a separate letter of the 16th August t in the 
same year he left on record his parting advice as to the man- 
ner in which the settlement of the Ceded districts should be 
conducted. He recapitulated the arguments for and against 
the permanent and the ryotwari systems; again urged that 
the latter should be adopted; and finally set out liis views 
as to the modifications in his own settlement which were 
necessary. 

These last were of much importance. He lield that to give 
the land any saleable value the assessment should not exceed 
one-third of the gross produce. His own rates took about 45 
percent, of it. He thei'efore recommended that all the rates 
should be reduced hy 25 per cent, and that an additional 
8 per cent, for 38 per cent, in all) should be knocked off the 
rates on all land under doravu and other wells and under small 
t.mks, on condition that the ryots agreed to kee]> these sources 
in workable repair. He calculated that the extension of cul- 
tivation whi(di would result would rapidly make up for the 
initial loss of revenue and instanced the increase of 50 per 
cent, wliich hud already taken place, even under the high 
existing rates, between Faslis 1210 and 1215. He also pro- 
posed that the ryots should be given the complete ownership 
of the land f>r which they ])ai<l ussessmeni. — a tiling which up 
to then they had never (claimed nor oven supposed to bo 
their right— tliat they should bo at liberty at the end of evoiy 
year either to throw up part of their holdings or to occupy 
more land (provided that in either case the land relinquished 
0 - taken u]) consisted of projiortional sliares of the good and 
bad together ”) and that unoccupied land should remain in 
ihe hands of Government, the assessment of any part of it 
which might he cultivated being added to the revenue. By 
these moans he hoped “ to fix the ryots to their several farms 
as proprietors, instead of keeping them, as hitherto, for ever 
unsettled, without attachment to their lands, witlumt any 
wish to improve tliem, and wandering from one (village) to 
another in quest of more favourable terms.’’ 

* Printed at Bollaj'y OoUcctorato Press in 1876. 

t Printed at Bellary Colleotorate Press in 1876, Pftrt of it is also given 
on pp. 92-101 o£ Yol, I of Afbnthnot’s Mwnro, 
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■ Early in 1808, after prolonged discussion ^ and in oppo- 
sition to the strongly expressed vionvictions of Lord William 
Bentinck, who was Governor of Madras during the contro- 
yersy but had gone back to England in the previous autumn, 
it was ordered that in all the unsettled districts of the Presi- 
dency the villages should be leased out for a term of three 
years from fasli 1218 to heads of villages and chief cultiva- 
tors (or, failiig them, to strangers) upon such terms as might 
be considered moderate and equitable and subject to the con- 
dition that no reductoin in the rental would be made on 
account of adverse seasons. 

Munro went' Home in October 1807 before these instruc- 
tions reached the Ceded districts. His services to the State 
during his seven years’ tenure of this charge were handsome- 
ly acKnowledged by the Madras Government. Writing to me 
Directors on the 21st October 1807 they said from disunited 
bcrdes of lawless plunderers and freebooters they (the people 
of the Ceded districts) are now stated to be as far advanced 
in civilization, submission to the laws, and obedience to the 
Magistrates, as any of the subjects under this Government, 
The revenues are collected with facility; every one seems 
salisfied with his situation, and the regret of the people is 
urdversal on the departure of the Principal Collector.” 

Ihe people indeed, as has often been recounted, regarded 
liim with the utmost affection and called him their ‘ father.' 
Stcries are still related of his justice and sympathy, ballads 
are still sung in his honour and it is hardly too much to say 
that he is regarded as having been semi-divine. The legend 
about his interview with the Mddhava saint of Mantsala on 
p. -05 below is one instance of this belief and another is the 
fact that he is universally declared to have possessed the 
divine characteristic— always attributed to Edma and other 
such hems— of having arms so long that they reached to his 
toees. How apocryphal is xhis belief, may be seen from Archer 
Saee s full-length picture of him in the Banqueting Hall in 
Aladras, in which, whatever may be the case with his legs. 
Ins arms are no longer than other people’s. 

After Mtmro’s departure the Ceded districts, as has been 
said were spl^ into the two Collectorates of Cuddapah and 
Bellary, and William Chaplin, afterwards well known as the 

SZSTrf ““ 

KfthBeport of the Committee Jread,’ 
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The season of Fasli 1218 was so unfavourable in Bellary OIIAP. XT. 
that the introduction of the triennial leases was postponed until Ebvbnue 
the next year. They were then brought into force through- 

^ out the district and lasted during Bosult of the 

mpoosf ° the next three years. The rents realised 

1219 1,171 in each osf these seasons in the taluks 1809-U. 

1220 1,265 which make up the present Bellary dis- 

’ trict are given in the margin and it 

will be seen that they were as high as the revenue in the three 
preceding ryotwari years. But the explanation apparently 
was that the headmen of the villages, as the Collector reported 
in tlie first year of the lease, apprehensive of being turned 
out of what they term their estates, of which they have liad 
possession for many generations, and fearful of being super- 
seded in their stations of hereditary management by new- 
comers, have accepted higher conditions of rent than the ex- 
tent of the cultivation and the scanty means of their under 
tenants ” actually warranted. Neither the rentevH nor the 
ryots made a good thing of tlie leases. In some cases from 
tlie o])pressionH, and in others from tlie weakness, of the 
renters the resources of the district suffered material injury; 
the collections wore realised with difficulty; the cultivation 
in many villages very greatly fell oJT; and the Collectors of 
both Ciuldapah and Bollary were a])])roliensivo that the losses 
which the renters had incurred would deter them from luidor- 


taking the respousiliility of the further and longer leases 
which the Board of Eevenue was now urging should follow 
the triennial arrangement. I holievc ”, said the Collector 
of Cuddapah, that few or none have been benefited by their 
bargain; nearly all have l)ccu losers, some have been ruined.” 
Mr. Chaplin siioke still more strongly: “ So many of tlie 
renters ”, he declared, “ have suffered losses by undertaking 
the triennial rent that prohahly not ten in a liundrod, exco])t 
ill a iiariicular distric.t (i.c., talnk) or two, will of themselves 
come forward to offer for the septennial or decennial leases. 


The fear of being dispossessed of their 'minis, enmities and 
jealousies, competitions and rivalships, persuasion and inti- 
n.idation, a display of advantages which do not exist, and 
many other means and motives must all be called into action 
before they will consent without great reductions to become 
septennial or decennial renters.” To the Board, however, the 
failure seemed to bo due, not to any defeat in the system but 
to the results of too high rents and too short a lease, and 
ijhoy continued to recommend that iihe iealses should }be 
granted for longer periods and on easier terms. 


22 
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The Q-overninent concurred generally iiud i<*. wuh roHolvod 
to attempt a decennial lease (to be developed eventually into 
a permanent settlement) and to jGbs the rent for each village 
on the basis of the collections of past years. Itoniissions for 
bad seasons were also to be allowed. Whore the horodituiy 
village headmen were willing to undertake this lease ])rcfer(ULCC 
was to be given to them, but if they refused their iiiams were 
to be resumed and the settlement concluded with some one 
else. 

The decennial lease began in Fasli 1222 (1812-1?$) 
Collector followed orders and calculated the rents on Ihe basis 
of the collections of the seven preceding ytwirs (excluding 
famine seasons) and gave the leases to the headmen in pr(»- 
ference to others. But the result was another and a worse 


failure. In the first year the niismanagomet or ihe in- 
capacity of the renters, the opposition and intrigues of I host* 
who had been excluded from the lease, the general povc*rty 
and migration of the ryots, the combination of the inhabil- 
ants to enforce their own terms, and the fi’e(|uent (jnarrels 
between joint partners by which the cultivation was oflcm 
delayed until the season had passed by resulted in sc^vtu’al 
o£ the lessees being in arrear with tlieir j)iiyinents. Konic^ 
of them weie threatened with imjirisonment, thc^ goods of 
others were distrained and yet others decamped. Tu the m^xi. 
year some of the lessees declined to pay their routs oven though 
they had not only collected all their duos from tbeii* ionaiits, 
but had wrung money froih every one who poasesscul any, 
whether it was due or uot. The distraint of tlieir cattle and the* 
confinement of their persons were the only steps ojxm to (he 
Collector and both of these measures did more harm i-hnn 
good as they prevented the renters from cultivating ilic*ir 
land in the season following. In the third and fourth y<*ars 
of the lease the Collector found himself saddled with a num- 
ber of the villages which had been leased to tbos<*, defaull(*rs 
and they were usually exhausted in r^ourccs nnd empty of 
their ryots in consequence of the oppressions of thc^ lessc'es. 
These four years had been favourable seasons. In (lie fiflh 
(Fasli 1226, 1816-17) the rains failed and numbers morc^ of 
the renters defaulted. The Collector took their villages under 
his own charge and also those of such of tboir follows wlio 
were willing to relinquish their leases, and by the end of the 
5 ear barely lialf the district remained under the rent system. 

fwl lataken in the main from Board’s Min. Cons., dated 
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The Board fetill maintained that it was the best of all pos- 
sible systems and said that it liad not had a fair trial and had 
been mismanaged by the Collector, but the Government grew 
sceptical and asked Munro, who had returned to the country 
2 n 181C in military employ, what ho thought about it. The 
Directors had already ordered a reversion to the ryotwari 
system at the expiration of the current leases. Munro advised 
(1817) Lliat tlic renters should be encouraged to surrender their 
leases by promises of remission of all outstanding balances 
and that the ryotwari system should be ro-establislicd after 
carrying out the reductions of assessment ho had recommended 
cm tlio eve of his departure from the Ceded districts. 

It was ordered accordingly, and so ended this disastrous 
experiment. Mr. Chaplin, however, pointed out (1818) that 
the evil it had done would live after it and that there would 
be a great drop in the revenue. “ The villages have been 
returned to tlio Collector with their resources most lamentably 
dilapidated ; .... the survey rates of assessment have 

everywhere boon abandoned and lands already liglitly taxed 
have been let out for a more quit-rent; the rents liave been 
paid ii\ kind and the land lias in consequence been badly 
tilled.’* 

In 1819 Mr. Chaplin was promoted as Commissioner in the 
l)e(*(*aii and William Tliackeray, already more than once re- 
ferred to, succeeded him. He reported in the same strain as 
I is predecessor and said the district is in a worse state than 
xt was in 1807, and in some respects than it was in 1801.” lie 
strong! j recvmmeiided that the 25 jier cent reduction in 
assessments jiroposed by Munro in the former of those years 
sliould be carried out. Before orders were passed, however, 
his health obliged him to leave Bellaiy and he v^as followed 
by A. 1). Campbell. 

Thackeray’s report went up for orders to Munro himself, 
wlio had hecomc Governor of tJio Presidency in June 1820. 
llis minute upon it is given in full in ArbutJinot’s wbrk.^ 
Ilxi ordered tliai ilio reductions of 25 per cent on dry, and 
33 per cent on wet land and the other concessions j^roposed 
in his original rciKirt of 15th August 1807 above referred to 
should be earned out immediately, from the beginning of the 
then current Pasli (1230). 

“ I once wished ”, he wrote, “ the reduction to ho gradual, 
, . . it must now ho instant, or tlio country will be so 

impoverislied that it will be almost impracticable to restore it. 
Out of 2,044 villages composing the collectoratc, 1,788 have 
♦ VoL I, 109-116. It was dated 31st August 1820. 
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reverted to Government .... all of them reduced in 
their means, xmable to pay their rents. It is, in fact, an 
insolvency of nearly 1,800 villages .... In Bayadrag 
half of the ryots have emigrated. The state of many of the 
other districts (taluks) is no better. Most of the great poiails 
are reduced to poverty, many of them have been sent to jail; 
the substantial ryots, whose stock supported the agriculture 
of the villages, are gone. The country is no longer what it was 
ten or fifteen years ago, and an immediate reduction of the 
assessment is the only way ot restoring it to its former state.’ 

The decennial leases expired in Fasli 1231 (1821-32) and 
tbe 776 villages which still remained with the renters were 
lesumed and taken under Government control. But unluckily 
the concessions which Munro had ordered were almost en- 
tirely nullified by the action of the new Collector of the dis- 
trict, Mr. A. D. Campbell. Anxious to keep up the revenue 
of his charge, he directed on his own authority that such 
ryots who were willing to take it ” should have included in 
their pattas, and be in conseqnence required to pay assessment 
for, an area of uncultivated waste equal in assessment to 
01 e-half of the reduction in their dues which had been sanc- 
tioned. Naturally enough as this order filtered down througli 
the usual channels ” to the ryots themselves it was trans- 
formed into a definite direction that waste to this extent 
should be included in every one’s patta, and the result was 
that waste assessed at no less than Es. 1,18,000 was so added 
tf; the holdings. A year later (August 1821) Government 
learnt what was happening and expressed their strong dis- 
approbation. Mr. Campbell seems however to have paid no 
attention and in Faslis 1231 and 1232 the assessment on the 
waste was again collected. In the cold season of 1823-24, 
Lowever, Munro himself toured through the district and found 
out what was going on. The people flocked to appeal to their 
old friend and protector. The crowds of ryots who assembled 
every evening at my tent to complain of the waste,” wrote 
Munro in his minute on the subject,* ‘‘ rather resembled 
a mob than an ordinary party oi complainants. The pressure 
to be heard first was so great that it was not easy to hear 
any of them The effect of the Collector’s mea- 

sures has been to disappoint all the expectations which Gov- 
ernment might have formed from the liberal remission 
granted .... Instead of our having seen the effect of 
a three years’ trial of the reduced assessment upon the country 
it is still to begin and to begin under much greater difficulties 


* Dated 6tli Ifardh 1824, Avbuthnot’s Munro, i, 222-228. 
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than would have attended it when first ordered above three CHAr. XI. 
years ago.” Miiuro accordingly proposed the removal of the Revenue 

Collector — ‘‘ with great reluctance, because he possesses great 

zeal and ability and indefatigable industry ” — ^and Mr. Camp- 
bell was made a Judge. 

He was followed in April 1824 by F. W. Robertson. This 
officer was Collector of the district for the next fifteen years, changes, 

111 December 1838 lie died suddenly at Anantapur (which way 1824. 
still the Collector’s head-cjuarters) and his remains lie in the 
cemetery at the foot of the Qooty rock. As his epitaph there 
says, His zeal in promoting the welfare of the district over 
which he presided was indefatigable, and will be remembered 
so long as the numerous plantations which he planted, and 
which Lad gained for him a well deserved fame, continue to 
fiourish.” Like Munro’s and Telly’s, his name is still held 
affectionately in mind bv ilie old inhabitants. His topes were 
planted from an annual grant oF Rs. 4, ()()(), iiK'.roascd in 1834 
to Rs. 8,000, and were doscrihed by one of liis successors in 
1841, in whieli year there w’ere GG5 of them containing 173,800 
trees, as the admiration of stmngers and tlie ornament of 
tic province.” lu 1859 the whole of them were ordered to be 
sold on the grounds that they were not financially a success 
and that troe-jdanting might for tlie future with confidence be 
left to the enter[)riso of the ryots. Few resulis of this enter- 
prise arc yet visilile. 

Ill 1824, the first year of llohertsoirs Col lector ship, the 
following rules, tlic foundation of tlie woll-lieing of the liellary 
ryot, were (with certain others) issued with the sanction of tho 
Jloard ; — 

(1) Ryohs were to be allowed to relimpiish any part of 
their holding as aloin^* as they threw up both bad and good 
fields together. (It need hardly be added that the conditi^f)n 
contained in tlie latter jiart of this rule is no longer in force.) 

(2) Ryots were the absolute owners of all land for wJiich 
iliey jiaid aswscssmeut and were entitled to sell it. 

(3) No extra assessment was to he levied on improve- 
ments effected at the ryots’ own expense. 

(4) Remissions were to be granted on land under tanks 
if the ryots had done all in their power to obtain a orop but 
the su])ply of water had failed. 

Othc‘.r improvements wore introduced in the years wliich 
followed. Tlie accounts were brought into a better state; tlie 
regada land in Gooty, Rayadrug and Aliir which had been 
abandoned during the leases and become overgrown wiib nath 
grass and weeds was given out on liberal c.owloss, so that ryots 
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came even from Mysore and the surrounding districts to take 
it up and bring it under cultivation; and repairs were made 
to tanks and channels so that in addition much wet waste came 
again under the plough. 

But the district did not progress as it ought to have done. 
For one thing, the seasons — ^notwithstanding that the Col- 
lector “ authorized the amildars (tahsildars) to perform the 
usual religious ceremonies on account of the want of rain ” — 
were unfavourable. Fasli 1233 was unusually bad ; 1234 and 
1235 were better; 1236 and 1237 were again unfavourable; 
1238 was good and so was 1240; but 1241 was only moderate 
and in 1242 (the year of the 1833 famine, see p. 124 above) the 
rains entirely failed. Faslis 1247, 1248, and 1252 to 1255 
were also all bad years. 

Another matter which pressed heavily upon the ryots was 
the great fall in prices. Even when the season was good they 
received little for their crops, and as the money rates liad been 
calculated on the high prices of former years they became 
unduly burdensome. To show how considerable the fall bad 
been, Mr. Eobertson forwarded the following figures to Gov- 
ernment : — 



Price in rupees of 


Choluin 
(per grace). 

Paddy 
(per garco). 

Cotton (per 
candy). 

Avorage of Faslis 1194 j-1214 (1784- 

120 

130 

m 

1B04), oxoludiug two faTiiino years. 

xVverage of PasUs 1218— 1227 (1808- 


108 

04 

1817) 

130 

Average of Faslis 1228—1237 (1818- 
1827) 

145 

UH 

GO 

Fasli 1238 (1828) 

93 

90 

39 

„ 1240(1830) 

79 

81 

39 


Mr. Robertson’s successors, Abel Mellor (Collector from 
1840 to 1850)* and Charles Pelly (who served continuously in 
the district from 1832 to 1859 and was Collector from 1850) 
both continued to urge that when these low prices wore taken 
into consideration the assessment was excessive, but it was not 
until 1856 that an- reduction was sanctioned. Government 
then at length approved, t not without modifications, a scale 

* Ho was the name-fathor of Mellorpettali in Bellary. I’ho district head- 
quoxters was ■hransferrod to Bellary in 1840 skortly after he became Oollootor. 
The treasary had alroody been located there for some years previously, 
t E.M.O., dated 2iid June 1867, and the voluminous file road therein. 
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of altemtions proposed by Mr, Pelly and this was bronglit 
into force throughout the district in the next year. It was 
as under — 

Dry land. 

r~ * \ 

as. as. Rs. 

Former rafcos of — 4 and over 3 to 4 2^ to 8 2i to 2^ 

Toboroducod to — 3 2^ 2^ ; 2 

Ratos between Rs. 2^ and Re. 1 were to be reduced at the 
Collector’s discretion but the average reduction was not to 
exceed 2^* per cent. 

Wot land. 

r ^ 

us. RS. RR. RS. R8. 

Former rates of — 10 nnd overJR to IG 14 to 15 13 to 14 12 to 18 

To Iw^ Todneod to— 12 11 i 11 lOJ 10 

Rates between Rs. 12 and Rs. 6 were similarly to be re- 
iluce<l al. ilu^ (liH(*.rdi()u of the Collector but the average 

lunliu^i.iou was not to (>xf*.cod 12 per cent. Rates below Rs. G 

wcr(» to be left as they wore, but no wet laud was to be asses- 
kmI at loSvS than Ro. 1. Tho object of the alterations was more 
i.(» kmIuco the very high rates which were being paid on tho 
best land (asHossmoiits of Rs. 59 por acre for wot and Rs. 7-10-6 
for dry are s])ok(ai of in the oorrcspondence) than to lower 
tlie aHHOssnieiit all round. It was held that much of the district 
was paying quite reasonahlo rates. 

I u tlio order sanctioning those alteTatious Government also 
a[)|)r()ved of ceri-aiu other important recommendations of Mr. 
Ihdly’s. Among these were ihe reduction in the bewildering 
nunilier of rates of asBessment in force (there were no less than 
»S1 dillbreiit rates on wet land), the abolition of an extra tax 
culled reumz-jdsti which was levied on certain old betel and 
(o(*()a,init gardens; the re-writing of the survey accounts in 
rupcHvs and annas in ])lace of the existing pagodas and fanams; 
. 111(1 th<^ (ixti notion of several auciiont forms of customary re- 
in isvsions. T:io Collector was given an additional Suh-Colloc- 
ior and extra establishment to help him introduce the new 
rales and ro-writo tho accounts. The work was completed 
ihrougliout tlio district by Fasli 12G8 (1858-59). 

Mr. Pelly was not altogotlior satisfied with the amount 
of tho reductions. Reporting in April 1859 -on the steps he 
had tok(in to introduce them, he said that in liis opinion, the 
assessment was still not as low as it should he and that though 
a nominal reduction of Rs. 3,22,700 had beeai made in the 
district (as it then stood) the greater portion of this was on 
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waste land not 
in occupation. 

Tko diroot and 
immodiato relief 
to the ryots did 
not perhaps ex- 
ceed Es. 90,000 
to Es. 96,000.’^ 
The reduction 
effected in the 
taluks which now 
make up Bollary 
is given in the 
margin. 

In the same year several petty little taxes, such as those 
on bark used for distilling arrack, on gum collected from . 
babul trees, and on certain leaves used in the preparation of 
indigo were removed. 

In the years which immodintcly followed, the area under 
fultivallon and the revenue received gradually but continu- 
ously' advanced. Prices began to rise again, which pT()hal)ly 
helped the ryots more than the reductions in the assessment 
and in the sixties the value of cotton rose enormously owing to 
the American War. 

Th^s famine of 1866 did not materially check the improve- 
ment, hut in 1876-78 occurred the great famine already re- 
ferred to in Chapter VIII above, and at one stroke the culti- 
vation and the revenue went down to figures which wore lowei' 
than any which had been known during the twenty precedin'^ 
years. Even ten years later 59 per cent of the land wliicJi 
went out of cultivation in those three seasons of distress still 
remained unoccupied * and it was at least a dozen years before 
the revenue again approached its former level. t 

In the 25 years which followed the introduction of Mr. 
Pelly^s alterations in the rates of assessment no im 2 )ortaut 
changes were made in the main principles on which the land 
revenue was assessed or administered. 

At the beginning of 1882 the taluks which now make up 
the Auantapur district were formed into a separate Collectorate 
There had for years been entire unanimity as to the necessity 
of reducing the great size of the old Bellary district. The 
earliest proposals oh the subject seem to have been made as 


Talaks. 

ifow 

assossment. 

Rodnotion 
from bid 

aBSOBsmont. 

Poroont- 
ago of 
reduction. 

Addni 

BS. 

2,82,225 

SS: 

85,571 

11*2 

Altir *... 

2,96,155 

40,988 

14-4 

Bellary... 

8,21,839 

42,322 

ll'G 

Hadagalli 

1,62,680 

6,288 

3-7 

Harpanahalli ... 

1,73,866 

3,210 

1-8 

Hoapet 

l,04f,971 

15,626 

13 0 

Kddligi 

2,40,234 

10,782 

4‘3 

Bayadrng 

2,39,316 

20,821 

10 9 

Disfcriot \ 

Total j 

18,21,181 

1,93,106 

9*6 


* Q^.O. No. 690, Bevenae, (fated 28th September 1888. 
t Figures are given io paragraph 10 of B.P. No. 60 (Eev, Sett.), 37th 


Feburary 1890. 
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far bacli as 1857 and one reason for tieir abandonment was CHAP Si, 
Ihe financial pressure occasioned by the Mutiny. Thence-, 
fonvai'd the question re-appeared from time to time and it 
Avas at leng;tli brorxjyht to a head bv the experiences of the 
preat famine^ which clearly showed that the district as it then 
stood was unworkably large. 

In 1884, the re-survey, and in 1886 the re-settlement, of Sdstst anb 
the two districts, thus constituted was begun. In 1887 Mr. 

(lox, Deputy Commissioner of Eevenue Settlement, submitted 

a draft settlement scheme for them both which was based on 
the results of the classification in the Addni, Alfir and Hospet 
taluks of Bellaiy and the Gooty and Penukonda taluks of 
Anantap\u’. It piuimsed large increases in the existing as- 
sessment and was rejected by Goveinment in October 1888 
on the ground that “ these districts are the poorest and most 
■ backward in the Presidency, the most sterile and the most 
subject to drought; the rvots pay the present revenue with 
difficulty; they have as yet far from fully recovered from the 
famine and to impose upon them largely increased burdens 
will certainly check, if not entirely arrest, their progress,” 
Goverinnent ordered that a revised scheme should be drawn 
U]) for the five taluks of Addui, AMr, Bellary, Gooty and Tad- 
patri, which were oonsidei^ed to be the best in the two dis- 
tricts, and that two separate schemes should be prepared for 
the remaining taluks of each district. 

Mr. W. Wilson, I.C.S., then Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlement, drew up a scheme for each of the districts as a 
whole the financial effect of which, in the Addni, Aldr, Bellary 
and Hospet tahrks of Bellary, was a decreass of some Rupees 
42,000 or () per cent. Government considered that it was doubt- 
ful whether any sacrifice of revenue was either necessaiy or 
desirable and ( for this and other reasons) declined to pass the 

'"'^Trevised scheme for Addni, Aliir and Bellary Wred bv 
Mr Cox was sent np by tbe Board in February 1890. 11ns gt^heme. 
was sanctionerl by Government im tbe following September 
with certain modifications, one of which the reduction 
of the total increase under drv land in the taluk o 

tier ceut. Mr. Cox died not long afterwards and the remainder 
If the settlement was done by M.R.Ry. S. Rangachariar. He 
submitted a separate scheme for the other five taluks of the 
Bellary district! which was sanctioned by the Gov^nment m 
May W93» conducted the final settlement of Ad6ni, A t 
^i^Bella^ under tbe first scheme and of. the remaining five 
taluks under the otlier. 

2 $ 
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The survey and settlement were conducted on the lines 
usual elsewhere. The classification of the soils of the district 
grouped them u-der the two main classes of regada or hlack 
and ferruginous or red. Wet land was arranged in five groups 
with reference to the quality of the sources from which it was 
irrigated. The only land placed in the jfirst group was that 
under the Tungabhadra channels. In rating dry lands, vil- 
lages are in some districts placed in different groups accord- 
ing to their facilities for getting their produce to favourable 
markets, but in Bellary they were all placed in one group. 
For the purposes of i^ing the money assessment rates the 
standard crop on wet land was taken to be paddy and that 
dry land to be cholam. The outturn of the former was 
estimated to vary from 1,200 to 520 Madras measures per 
acre, and of the latter from 340 to 90 measures. Taking the 
prices of the preceding twenty non-famine years and deduct- 
ing 16 per cent, for merchants’ profits the net value of the 
two grains worked out to Rs. 139 per garce ^or paddy* 
and Rs. 136 for cholam * in Adoni, Alur and Bellary, and in 
ihe remaining taluks to Es. 141 and Rs. 126 respectively. 
From these commutation prices ”, one- fifth in the case of 
land under the Tungabhadra channels and one-fourth in the 


Wet. 

BJS. 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 
6 
4 

8 
2 
2 

1 

1 


A. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 


Dry. 


case of other land was deducted for vicissitudes of season while 
a further deduction, varying from 45 to 90 per cent., was 
made for cultivation expenses. The remainder was taken as 
the net value of the crop per acre and the half of this, rounded 
off to the nearest standard rate, was fixed as the assessment. 
The rates so arrived at are given in the margin. t Only 9 
per cent, of the total wet land of the 
district was assessed at the highest wet 
rate of Rs. 11 and 33 percent, of it was 
Aarged either Rs. 4 or Rs. 3. Only 
1,283 .acres of dry land were assessed at 
the highest dry rate and only 1,648 acres 
at the next highest rate. Twenty-three 
per cent, of the dry land pays Re. 1 and 
65 per cent, pays less than this. Fur- 
ther figures have already been given on 
p. 80 above. The statement subjoined 
gives for each taluk the percentage in- 
crease or decrease in holdings which 
was revealed by the new survey and the 
V * * Two of ohokin, white an3 yellow, are cultivated in the diatriot, 

butaetiie official prices included both and the white was superior, a reduction of 

10 per cent, was made from the registered prices in making the calculation. 

t F orther figures will be found ia the B^arate- Appendix; 


us. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 


A. 

8 

4 

0 

12 

8 

0 

12 

8 

6 

4 

2 
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Tho iuoreaae in tlie wet assessment includes that derived 
ironi the transfer of diy land to wet, and 62 per cent, of the 
total was derived from land under the first and second group. 
On di7 and wet laud together, throughout the distnot, the 
increase in extent due to suiwey was 5 per cent, and the en- 
hancement of the assessment amounted to 7 per cent. 

In the diw assessments the smallest absolute increases oc- 
curred in the Hospet and Kiidligi taluks, both of which contain 
much hill and jungle. The percentage increase seems small 
in Aldr and Adoni, seeing how fertile are their black soils 
but these were already wery highly assessed. In Brayadrug 
on tho. other hand, the cotton-soil had frequently been pre- 
viously paying only from two annas to five ^as an acre, and 
there the proportional increase was accordingly considerable. 
Similarly the considerable increase in the wet assessment m 
Harpanahalli was due to the unduly low assessments which 
had previously been charged. The average rates per acre in 

• B. P. Bo. 88 (Rev, Sett.), dated Ist May 1896, 


percentage diffiorence in assessment due to the new settle- 
ment * : — 


Taluks. 

Dry land. 

Wetland. 

Peroentago 

in- 

differouoo 

Percentage difEorence 
in— 

Extent. 

Abscbs- 

xuent. 

Extent. 

Assess- 
ment. . 

Adoni 

4 ‘. 

R 

— 1 

7 

Alur 

4 

3 

8 

— 1 

Bellary 

5 

7 

5 

3 

Hndagalli 

4 

8 

7 

8 

Harpanttballi 

5 

10 

10 

24) 

Hoepot ... 

■ 5 

7 

6 

11 

KAdligi 

4 

3 

9 

8 

Ba^^adrug 

1 

12 

12 

9 

District ... 

5 

0 

8 

9 
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each taluk on occupied and unoccupied diy and :wet land are 
shown below: — 


Taluks. 

Average rates per acre. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Occupied. 

Dnoccu" 

pied. 

Occupied. 

TJiioooa- 

pied. 

Alddni : 

as. A. F. 

KS. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

0 15 0 

0 10 11 

5 11 9 

4 10 3 

Altir 

13 5 

1 3 1 

4 10 11 

4 10 9 

Bellary 

0 13 6 

0 9 11 

7 16 1 

4 17 

Hadagalli 

0 9 7 

0 4 3 

5 7 3 

4 10 8 

Harpanahalli ... 

0 9 2 

0 4 3 

4 13 3 

3 12 10 

Hospet 

0 7 3 

0 4 11 

7 4i 3 

5 6 4 

Kddligi 

0 7 4 

0 3 8 

4 9 4 

4 2 3 

Rayadrug 

0 9 0 

0 3 9 

3 14 2 

2 14 0 

District average .. 

0 11 10 

0 6 6 

6 10 2 

1 

3 12 8 


bX CJUULCXJ iiX^Xi ^XUJJUX tJLUJl WXllUXi IIIC ViU lUUB IJXaODOO 

of inam land bore to the area of Government land was a 
matter which attracted Mtinro’s attention almost as soon as 
he took charge of the Ceded districts. Including grants to 
village olBScers, the valuation of the assessment due from inams 
was no less than 54 per cent, of the assessment on the Govern- 
ment land.* Many of these inams had been granted fraudu- 
•lently or a*c least without proper authorisation. 

Munro followed the custom usual under all Governments 
in India of resuming all grants for a time in order to ex- 
amine the titles by which they were held .... As the 
country had been transferred upon the valuation of the 
schedule of 1792 it appeared to me he wrote, t ‘‘ that there 
could not be a fairer principle assumed for regulating the 
inams than that of the standard of that period. I therefore 
directed that all of a subsequent date should be re-annexed to 
the Sirkax lands. His treatment of the inamdars was, how- 
ever, far more generous than that of the average native govern- 
ment. I^ms granted by the earliest native governments or 
by the Nizam, Haidar or Tipu (or their ministers); or granted 
in Addni by Basalat J ang or Muhabat J ang ; or granted by 
amildars and other inferior officers more than 40 years pre- 
viously, were allowed to be retained. Others were resumed. t 

♦ Letter to Board, dated 23rd Jane 1801. 

t To Oovtoment, dated .7tli July 1801. The Directors approved, see their 
^spafcob of loth April 1804 to the Madras Ooverumeut. 

% Oiroolar to Sub-OoUeotors, dated SlstjDeoeniber l^^OO* 
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‘VUnautkorised inams resumed’’ is a common entry in tlie OHAP. XI; ' 
accounts in tke earlier years of the Company’s rule, but de- Inam§. : 
tails do not appear. 

The majority of the inams were the service grant-s made Their natoie. 
to, the \illage officei^. These were established under the Vija- 
yanagar kings and many of the original sanads were still 
in existence. The holders had however very generally taken 
advantage of their position to increase them by the addition 
of Government land as well, and Murno found that in his 
own division the total of the grants to all village servants 
;of whom there were then no less than twenty different kinds) 
was over 12 per cent, of the total assessment. * Dasabandham 
inams, granted for the constraction or upkeep of tanks, were, 
also a considerable item, but they were commoner in the Cud- 
dapah country than in Bellary. 

Particulars of the extent and assessment of the various Enquiry 
inams wei’e recorded in Muyu’s survey and it was intended 
that an enqu'iry should be made into the titles on which they 
were held. Munro did, indeed, begin this investigation in 
parti of his charge, but nothing is now on record to show how 
be proceeded. One of his clerks, who was the Board’s Head 
Sheristadar in 1830, t said that he resumed grants for which 
the holders could produce neither documentary nor oral evid- 
ence in proof of their rights. The enquiry was interrupted by 
Munro ’s departure to England and the introduction, immedi- 
ately afterwards, of the triennial and decennial leases rendered 
it no longer of any importance to Government to ascertain 
whether the inams were held on good title or not. 

The only class of grants which was systematically examined 
in Munro ’s time wer^e the village service inams. These were 
in no way uniform in amount, being m some places as low 
as one per cent, of the assessment of the village and in others 
as high as 50 per cent. 

Mmiro therefore drew up a tablet granting inams to the 
headmen and karnams on a scale proportional to the assess- - 
meiit of tlioir 'villages, and ordered that where the existing 
emoluments were less than those allowed by the scale they 
should be increased by the grant of additional land and that 
where, on ihe other hand, they were in excess of the scale 
the village ufidcers should be allowed to retain them, his idea 
being that in the course of the leases which were then being 
advocated it might be possible to equalise matters by reducing 

* Letter to Board of P<8rd June 1801. 
t ConBultatioxLB of 29th March 1880. 
t Ciroular to Suh-OoUeotors, dated 14<th April 1807. 
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Several sets of accounts of tlie various iuaius were <lnuvu up 
time to time * but on no occasion until the roj^ular 
Settlenienb began in 1861 were any Ht<‘ps iakeu to in* 
vestigate the actual rights of the inamdars and tliero is ubund- 
ant proof that the mams were not materially dhuiiushed after 
*ne country came under the British (loverntneut. 

Their large extent and the sparseness of the population led 
^ the necessity of inventing methods of j)re venting the (‘.nlii- 
vators from tilling inam land more largely tlian (Jovernnient 
to the detriment of the revenue. 

Muuro in his minute of 31st August 1820 already ttl><)ve 
i’oferred to, considered t that the preference for imun lands 
]^as dxie to their lenient assessment and that the ri>dii(‘tioiv 
the Government assessment then ordered would ecjuulise 
jitters. If the event proved that this exi)e(d.ation was not 
ikely to he fulfilled he considered it would bcs peidectly just 
increase the assessment on the inam lands. ‘‘ It is not 
nght,*’ be wrote, that, where the i)ublio revcunu^ c-onsist-s 
chiefly of Q, high land rent, one-third or one-fourth of a groat 
Province should enjoy the privileges of being cultivated, not 
without contributing to the public roveum^ but of (liitu- 
^iishing it by drawing away the cultivalors from Ibe 8irkar 
.lands,'' 

III the case of the headmen wlio held large inams Ihc diffi- 
emty met by what was called the system. I'Udex 

the headman was compelled to take up, and pay assess- 
ment for, a considerable area of (lovernineut land in addi- 
to his inam, and was not allowed to relinciuish it. Mr. 
^By disliked the system and an enquiry was lHd<l into it 
etween 1860 and 1862. But it was not ai)oliHlie(l until 18(>0, 
To meet the cases of ordinary ryots who eultivatc^l inam 
in preference to Government land it had been ordered that, 
ns loiig as any of the latter remained untilled, ryots who were 
inamdars were not to cultivate more than one aca’t^ of inam 
c every ten acres of Government land This rul<' was nol, 
owever, capable of being enforced and in 1826 Mr. lloberisun 
^niposed $ on service inams a cess called wavi taffvih (or inam 
ra asessment '') which was collected at the rate of cue 
nupa per rupee of the assessment of the inam ciiltivated by 
^ Sirkar ryot in excess of ten per cent, of the Sirkar land 


* ^ o. No. 677, Reyenue, dated 22nd Marob 18G1. 

T Ajpbutbnot’B Kunro^ i, 115. 

^ Inam OommiBBioneT’e letter in 0. 0. No. 677, Rev., datod 22nd March IBOl. 
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occupied by Mm and two annas per rupee on the assessment 
cf the inam which was cultivated by a Sirkar ryot who held 
no Sirkar land. Of the total area under cultivation at this 
time 47 per cent, was inam land, of which 21 per cent, was 
service inam, 14 per cent, dharmadayam, 9 per cent, dasa- 
bandham and 3 per cent, devadaynm. This cess was abolished 
with efFect from 1 8G2 under instructions issued by the Jnam 
Commissioner with the approval of Government. 

It has been seen that the village officers were usually 
remunerated by grants of land. They also received sundry 
fees called wSrm and 'vaHanas regarding which no exact 
particulars now survive except that the former consisted of 
payments in grain fi*om all cultivators and the latter of a 
kind of house-tax on merchants and bazahr-men. The mem- 
bers of the family of each hereditary office-holder shared 
the inam lands in common, whether they actually did the 
work or not, but the fees were the j^erquisite of tlic member 
who for the time being carried out the duties of the office. 
The most curious customs used to prevail regarding the exe- 
cution of these duties. Sometimes the whole body of sliare- 
liolders all did them simultaneously and ])romiscuoiisly ; 
sometimes they did them in rotation; and somotimos one man 
did them while the others shared the grant. 

In 1860, Mr. Pelly, then a Member of the Board, was 
directed to revise the village establishment and systematise 
its emoluments. He reported on the matter in 1862, and 
showed tliat the various village officers and servants in tbo 
djstrict as it tlien stood held 635,000 acres of inam land 
assessed at Rs, 5,70,000 (or, excluding the quit-rent ])ayable, 
Rs. 4,70,000) and that the annual fees they received in addi- 
tion amounted to Rs. 2,70,000. He made certain proposals 
for the revision of the existing state of things, but thesa 
were not approved and the matter dropped for the time. In 
1884 Mr. Goodrich, then Collector, sent up another scheme, 
but about this time Government had issued cea-tain general 
rules with reference to these revisions and the scheme was 
sent hack to be recast in accordance with these and at the 
same time tlie enfranchisement of the village service inams 
was ordered. This latter operation was not over until 1888. 
In 1889 the Village Cess Act of 1864 was at length introduced 
into the district and in 1897, aftei‘ the survey and settlement, 
the village establishments were systematically revised. In 
1903 the Proprietary Estates Village Service Act of 1894 
was extended to the district and it is in contemplation 
to revise and bring under the revenue officers* control the 
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establisluneiit belonging to tbe more important among the 
whole inam villages, which are the only class of proprietary 
estates in Bellary. 

The revenue administration of the distidct is now control- 
led by the Collector, who is aided by a Head Assistant Collec- 
tor at Hospet, a Deputy Collector at Adoni and a Head-quarter 
Deputy Collector. There is, as usual, a iahsildar iu each 
taluk and there are in addition deputy tahsildars at Riruguppa 
in Bellary taluk and Temmigandru in Addni. The clianges 
in the divisional charges since the old Bellary district was 
formed in 1808 have been constant and would be tedious fo 
recount in detail. When the district as it now stands was 
constituted in 1882, the Collector had charge of the Bellary 
and Eayadrug taluks, a Head Assistrant Collector at Hospet 
administered the four western taluks and a Deputy Collector 
took Adoni and Alur. In 1888 a Head-quatrter Deputy 
Collector relieved the Collector of his direct charge, and since 
then the divisional arrangements have remained unaliered. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SALT, ABEARI AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


BaTiT— Former soiircos of supply — Earth-salt ; methocl of manufaoturo— Its 
interference with inonoply salt — Its mamifaotnre suppressed — Present 
sources of salt supply — Saltpetre. Abk^ei— A rrack— Foreign liquor — 

Toddy— Opium and hemp-drugs. Customs. Income-tax. Stamps. 

At the time when the Company came into possession of the CHAP. Xir . 
district the salt consumed in it was of two kindsj, namely, the 
earth-salt mannfactiired from saline soils by men of the Up- Former 
para caste and the marine salt made on the west coast. IMie sources of 
latter was imported by the Lambddis and Koracltas, wlio 
brou{>‘ht it up the f>*hats by means of large droves of pack- 
bnllocks. 

The earth-salt was made in what were known as modas,’’ Earth-sait.? 
which were peculiar to the Ceded districts and were especially ™am,faotur«*. 
common in Bellary. A heap of earth was piled up and on tho 
iop of it were hollowed out one or more circular basins, some 
five feet in diameter and two feet deep. From the bottom of 
these basins channels lined with chunam ran down to one 
or more reservoirs similarly lined. Salt-earth was collected 
in the places where it effloresced naturally in the dry nionldis 
and taken to the moda on pack-buffaloes. It was thrown into 
the basins and then a quantity of water was poured upon i(. 

Q1\e brine so obtained flowed through the channels at tho 
bottom of the hasins into the reservoirs. From these it was 
haled with chatties into a set of masonry evaporating pans, 

• arefxilly levelled and plastered with chunam, where it was loft 
to be converted into salt by solar evaporation. Each lot of 
salt-earth which was thus lixiviated was taken from the hasins 
and thrown outside them and this procesB constantly repeated 
gradually raised the level of the moda and the hasins which 
were perpetually being re-made on the top of it. Some of 
tlie modas graduallv grew to be as much as 20 feet in height. 

When they became too high for the buffaloes to carry the salt- 
earth up to their summits with comfort, they were nbandnnHl 
and others started elsewhere. 

The earth-salt made in this manner was neither so good its intorfer- 
nor so strong as marine salt, but it was much used by the once with 
poorer,, classes and for cattle, and thus interfered with the ^ 

proflts of the Government salt monopoly which was established 
24 
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in 1805. As early as 1806, therefore, it was proposed to pro- 
hibit its manufacture. The chief arguments against any such 
step were that it would inflict hardship upon the Upparas 
who made the salt and upon the poorer classes who consumed 
it, and for. the next three-quarters of a century a wearisome 
correspondence dragged on regarding the course which it 
would be proper to pursue.* In 1873, Mr. Q-. Thornhill, 
Member of the Board of Eevenue, visited the Ceded districts 
to see how matters stood. He reported that it was not possible 
to check the competition of the eartli-?alt with the Govern- 
ment marine salt by imposing an excise duty, as the modas 
were numerous and scattered. For similar reasons, and also 
because all the XJpparas were very poor, a license-tax was 
out of the question. At the same time he calculated thai. tlic 
loss to Government due to the system was from eight to ten 
lakhs annually and seeing that Government salt was obtain- 
able in Bellai'y as cheaply as in‘ other inland districts he re- 
commended that the industry should be gradually suppressed. 

Government agreed and ordered that the opening of new 
modas should be prohibited and that those in existence 
should be licensed; with reference to their productive 
capacity, at rates to increase by annual increments until 1879, 
when the full duty leviable on sea-salt should be imposed on 
Iheir entire produce. These measures, though, as the figures 
for the old Bellary district in the margin show, they checked 
the manufao+ure, failed to entirely protect the revenue, and 
1873. 1870. Madras Salt Com- 

No. of modas. 3,663 1,472 mission and the Board of Eev- 

Bstimated 1 enue concurred in recommend- 

outturnin 1 208,230 66,493 J^g that the manufacture of 
Indianmaands. J earth-salt should be at once 

and entirely suppressed. The Government of India agreed 
and in 1880 orders were given that the modas should all be 
destroyed, reasonable compensation being paid to their 
owners. 

The manufacture of earth-salt in the district is now entirely 
a thing of the past, though in many places the remains of the 
old modas may still be seen. Some of the XJpparas, however, 
fctill go annually to the Nizam’s Dominions in the dry season 
and make earth-salt by the old methods for sale there. Ap- 
parently they agree with the Nizam’s Government to pay a 
certain fee, one-fourth of which is- paid in advance, for the 
privilege. If the season is sufficiently dry they make a small 


* An abstraoi: of parts of it will be found in paragraphs 271-289 of the 
report of the idadras Salt Comn^isBion of .1876, 
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profit, but if on the other hand it is wet, manufacture is im- CHAP. xil. 
possible and they lose the amount of the fee and their labour Salt. 
as well. 

. All the salt consumed in Bellary is now sea-salt made in Present 
Government factories. The district is one of those in whicli' 
the salt made in the Bombay Presidency has been able success- 
fully to compete with that manufactm'ed in Madras. Salt is 
sold wholesale at the factories by weight, but in the bazaars 
it is retailed by measure. The Bombay salt is lighter than that 
made in Madras — that is, a given weight of it will measure 
more than an equal weight of the Madras salt — and its sale 
consequently brings in a greater profit to the retail merchant. 

Trial in Bellary showed that a bag of two maunds of Madras 
salt gave only 70 measTlres, whereas a similar bag of Bombay 
salt gave 85 measxires. The duty on the two bags was, of 
course, identical, bxit even though the freight of the Bombay 
bag to Bellary wiis more than that of the Madras bag the fact 
that the former (*ontained 15 more measures than the latter gave 
tlio retail merchant a greater profit from selling it than he 
would have earned by selling the Madras salt. The rates on 
the Madras llaiiway have moreover been raised of late years, 
while the Bombay salt travels cheaply to the Hospet and Bel- 
lary taluks by tbe Southern Maliratta Railway. 

Ill ITarpanalialli and the south of Hadagalli taluks Goa 
salt is extensively consumed. It is brouglit to the Davanagere 
station of the Hubli-Haribar se(*.tiou of the Houtliorii Maliratta 
llaiiway and tlionce taken nortlnvard by cart and so costs 
less for freiglit than the Mudi*as salt. In Adoni, however, 
salt is, l)y local custom, retailed by weight, instead of by mea- 
sure, and there the Madras salt holds its own. 

A few licenses are issued annually for the mimufacturo Saltpotro. 
of crude saltpoti*e, but there are no refineries in the district. 

The Abkari revenue consists of that derived from arrack, Auk^w. 
foreign liquor, loddy, opium and hemp-drugs. Statistics will 
bo found in the separate Appendix. When Tipu Snltan held 
sway over the district he prohibited the sale of both arrack 
and toddy, the consumption of alcohol being strictly foihidden 
by tlie Koran, but it was still continued in the villages, the 
proceeds being applied by the headmen and kurnams to their 
own use. When the Company took over the country strong 
drink had so long ceased to be an article of revenue that 
little was known of its capabilities in lliat direction, and the 
right of manufacture and sale was farmed out annually to 
the highest bidder. 
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• The district is at present supplied with arrack under wliat 
is known as the contract distillery supply system, under which 
the exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of country- 
spirits throughout it is disposed of by tender. The successful 
tenderers (at present the owners of a distillery under native 
management in Bellary town) have the monopoly of suj^ply 
of liquor of Heir own manufacture to the retail vendors within 
the district, the rates at which the supply is made being fixed 
by Government. The right of vend in each shop is sold sepa- 
rately. There is a small distillery in Sandur but it supplies 
only the shops within that State. The Abkari Department 
employs a preventive force to check the smuggling of arrack 
from the Nizami's Dominions, Mysore and Sandur. 

The foreign liquor trade is controlled in the usual manner, 
licenses to vend who-lesale or retail being issued on payment 
of prescribed fees. The Commissariat Department has a special 
authorisation to issue rum to the canteen of the British regi- 
ment in the cantonment on payment of a special rate of excise 
duty, no license being required either from that department 
or from the canteen. 

Since 1897 the toddy revenue has been managed on tJie 
tree-tax system under which a tax is levied on every tree 
tapped and the right to open shops for sab is sold annually 
by auction. All the toddy in the district is obtained fi'om 
date palms. Even where palmyra and cocoauut palms exist, 
they are never tapped, as the art of climbing them is not under- 
stood by the toddy-drawers of the district. Practically all of 
these belong to the Idiga caste, but they often employ Lam- 
badis to help them collect and transport the toddy. The Idigas, 
unlilie the toddy-drawing castes of the southern districts, are 
not held in Bellary to carry ceremonial pollution.'^ 

Except in Kudligi taluk, where they are widely distri- 
buted, the date tree^ only grow in certain scattered localities 
and the toddy consequently has to be transported for great 
distances from these places to those which are less favoured. 
This is done on country carts, the toddy being poured into 
huge bags made of the whole hide of a buffalo, which are 
slung to a kind of scaffolding erected on the cart. Toddy 
from Kudligi taluk travels regularly in this manner to shops 
in Bellary and Hospet taluks and even to portions of Alur, 
la Aliir there are practically no date trees at all. Large 
quantities of toddy are also imported from the Nizam's Domi- 
nions across tho Tungabhadra. It comes over in large biiflalo- 
lude bags which are ferried across in the usual basket-boats, 
and the acrid smell of the stuff and the sight it presents 
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squelcliing in these greasy receptacles- at the bottom of the oHap. xii 
boats is particulai’ly unappetising. Ohowkis are established Abkabi. 
at the chief ferries and a duty of one anna a gallon, which 
is calculated t/' bring its cost up to that of toddy produced 
in the district, is charged on the liquor when it aiTives. The 
Haidarabad toddy is thus prevented from interfering with the 
Government monopoly. Competition from Mysore is obviated 
by an arrangement with that State by which trees are marked 
in Mysore for the supply of British shops and vice vena. 

Sandur State produces no date trees, so no complications 
ensue there. 

A date tree should not be tapped until it is twelve years 
old. A V-shaped incision is then made just under the crown 
and the sap which exudes is caught in a pot suspended be- 
neath it. Ordinarily a tree should only be continuously tap- 
ped for four months at the outside and should then be giveii 
a rest for two full years. Longer periods of tapping will in- 
jure or even kill it. vSo many trees were formerly killed by 
over-tapping that Government has been compelled to pass 
rules to check the practice. The palm- weevil does a certain 
amount of damage to the trees but its ravages are probably 
exaggerated, deaths which are really due to over-tapping being 
laid at its door. 

Jaggery is nowhere now made from toddy in this district, 
nor is date toddy ever distilled for the manufacture of arrack. 

The sale of opium, preparations of the hemp plant, and Opium and 
poppy-heads for medicinal purposes is controlled under the temp-drugs, 
system usual elsewhere. The smuggling of ganja from Mysore 
and the Ni^sam’s Dominions is sufficiently common to need the 
greatest vigilance on the pai't of the preventive staff. 

Under the native governments land customs (sayar or trail- Odstojus. 
sit" duties) were levied in Bellary under varying forms, and 
tJie right to collect them was usually farmed out. In 1788 
Tipu’s revenue from them in the Ceded districts was some 
four laklis of rupees and in the treaty of 1800 with the Niisam 
the proceeds of them were put as high as Its. 16-J- lakhs.* 

They were levied at stations all along the main trade routes 
at intervals often only 10 or 15 miles apart, and as there 
was no proper control over the rates charged or the underlings 
who levied them the system greatly checked trade. Shortly 
after the Company took over the country Regulation XII of 
j80t5 was enacted to organise these customs and bring them 
•under the direct control of the authorities. All along the fron- 
tiers, customs chowkis were established at which a duty 

• Munro’s letter of IStli August 1801 to the Board of Bevenue, 
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CHAP. XII. 6 per cent, ad 'valorem, was charged ou both imports aud fcx- 
CoeioMs. ports, and — ^in the pious expectation that “ town duties 
would have the effect of bringing merchants together aud 
establishing regular markets ” — ^the larger towns were also 
saddled with other similar chowkis, at which a fresh duty 
was exacted. In 1804, there were 49 such ‘ chowki towns ’ in 
the Ceded districts. Even grain was taxed. 

The system was a failui’e for a number of reasons. It was 
most difficult to assess the rates of the customs; the duties 
were expensive to collect; the collecting staff either over- 
charged traders or received bribes to undercharge them and 
formed “ a perfect sink of fraud and corruption ” ; and tlie 
people avoided the chowkis by taking by-roads. A special 
, difficulty in Bellary was the great length of the external 
frontier. Much harm was done to trade, merchants leaving 
chowki for non-chowki towns, commerce being diverted from 
its usual routes and some artisans (the weavers esiiecially) 
leaving the district altogether. 

The system was tinkered with for many years and eventu- 
ally altogether abolished by Act VI of 1844. The revenue it 
brought in averaged, dui’ing the last 20 years of its existence, 
some three lakhs in Bellary and Anantapur together. Tliere 
are now no land customs in any part of the district. 

The income-tax is levied in the usual manner. Statistic.s 
will be found in the Appendix. Excluding the exceptional 
cases of Madras City and the Nilgiris, the average incidence 

population in the trieuuium end- 
mg 1902 was higher in Bellary than in any other district 
except Eastoa, Madur-a and Tinnevelly, and the incidence 
per head of the tax-payers higher than in any other oxoei)t 
lanjore, Madura and Malabar. 

Stamps, both judicial and non-judicial, are sold under tlio 
systems customary m other parts. Statistics of receipts will 

^ elsewhere, plentiful Jmrvosts 
us^lly ca,use an increase in the sale of both judicial aud non- 

Sd fn litigation is then possible 

2 seasons, on the other 

judicial stamps hy discoui-aging 
htigation and increase that for non-jndioial stamps bv tJm 

ii tke ,e»on 

“btSir” 
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CHATTER XIII. 

AUMINISTE.ATIOX OF JUSTICE. 


Civil Justicb — ^Village Munsifs’ Oonrta — Distriot Munsifs* Courts — Tbo District 
Court — Rarity of litigation — Eegistrafion. Criminal Justick — T he vanoos 
Courts — Causes of crime— Criminal castes — Grave crime. Polior — Prsvi- 
ous systems — Present administration.^ Jails. 

As in otliei' districts, there are in Bellary three grades of 
civil tribunals, namely, village munsifs^ courts, district mun- 
Rifs’ courts, and the District Court. These have the same 
powers and jurisdiction as are general elsewhere. 

In the laicst year for which figures are available al the 
lime of writing only ten village munsifs in the wliole district 
tried any civil cases and the aggregate number of suits heard 
by them was only 342. The system of trial by bench courts 
under section 9 of the Village Courts Act I of 1889 has been 
introduced in certain areas in tlie district. 

Tlie luuuber and jurisdiction of the district munsifs have 
undergone constant clianges during the last 50 years. At 
nreseni tbeie are two of these offi(*.ers, one stationed at l^ellary 
and tJie other at Hospet, of whom the former has jurisdiction 
over liellury, Aliir and liayadrug talnks, and the latter over 
Hospet, Harpanalialli, Hadagalli and Kiidligi. The Adoni 
taluk is within the jurisdiction of the district inunsif of Gooty, 
who is subordinate to the District Court of ‘Kurnool. 

The District Court has thus no jurisdiction in Ad6ni taluk, 
but exercises the usual powers in tlie remainder of Bollary 
and in addition has jurisdiction over six of the eight taluks 
('Anantapur, Dliarmavaram, ITindupur, Kalyandrug, Mada- 
kasira and Peuiikonda) of the Anantapur district. The other 
two taluks (Tadpatri and Gooty) of this lattei' are within the 
limits of the Gooty munsifi. 

In Belliiry tliere is less civil litigation in proportion to the 
jKipulafcion than in any other district in the Presidency. Tn 
the latest year for which figures have been published fewin* 
village muns'fs tried cases, fewer suits were instituted in the 
courts of distri(‘.t munsifs, and fewer appeals were iii'oferred 
than anywh^fte else, and there were no revenue suits at all 
either for the recovery of rent or for village officers’ ])()sts. 
In India litigation is the luxury of the well-to-do, and the 
people of Bellary have usually little margin for luxuries. 
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Tte registration of assurances is managed on tlie usual 
lines. Besides the Registrar at Bellary (who is in charge of 
the work in Anantapur district as well) there are ten Sub- 
registrars — one at the head-quarters of each of the other seven 
taluks and three more at Eampli, Siruguppa and Temmi- 
ganuru. 

All village magistrates in the district have the usual cri- 
minal powers in petty cases arising in their villages, but very 
few of them ever exercise them. At Kampli there is a special 
magistrate and at Bellary, Adoni, Hospet and Ifardyanadeva- 
rakeri there are benches of magistrates authorised to hear cer- 
tain classes of petty cases occurring within those places. 
In Bellary there are also a Cantonment magistrate and a 
Town sub-magistrate. All Tahsildars have second-class 
powers, and in Alur, Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and Rayadrug 
they regularly exercise them, being, however, assisted in their 
magisterial work by their taluk sheristadars. In Ad6ni, Bel- 
lary, Hospet and Kiidligi practically the whole of the cri- 
minal c^^ses are heard by the stationary sub-magistrates and 
the tahsildars seldom use their powers. The Deputy Tahsil- 
ilars at Sirugupjm in Bellary taluk and Temmigarniru in Ad6ni 
have also second-class powers within their jurisdictions. The 
three Divisional Magistrates and the District Magistrate have 
the usual fir^t-class powers. The Court of Session possesses 
jurisdiction over the whole of Anantapur district as well 
as throughout Bellary. 

The district usually contributes its full share of tlie grave 
crime or the Presidency.* Several causes contribute to bring 
this .about. Some of them are historical. Little more than a 
hundred years ago, under the Hizam’s of&cers,. the country 
was in a state bordering on anarchy and any man wlio could 
collect a following could live openly by crime with only a 
remote risk of punishment. The railways, again, have rob- 
bed some of the people of their only employment. Before 
the dajs of trains the wandering Korachas and Lambadis 
lived by trading with the west coast, driving down there once 
or twice a year large herds of pack-cattle laden with cotton, 
piece-goods, etc., and returning with salt, areca, cocoanut, and 
so forth. This occupation is now gone and these two castes, 
driven to less reputable means of livelihood, are responsible 
for much of the crime of the district. 

* Statistics for recent years will be found in the separate Appendix to tlifs 
Ghiaetteer. 
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Bellary is also the home of other castes with a natural CHAP. xill. 
aptitude for crime, such as the Donga Dasaris and, to a less CwmiNAii 
and more local degree, the B6yas. 

Ther proximity of the Nizam’s country also favours crimi- 
nals, as they can sell theii* loot there with less chance of 
detection than in ureas, which are in closer communication 
with the local police, and when hard-pressed they can hide 
there with less difticulty. 

l^inally, tlie distinct is almost entirely dependent on local 
rain for its crops and a bad season or two soon drives its 
poorest classes to crime through acttial necessity. 

The most criminal caste in Bellaiy are the Korachas. Criminal, 
Statistics show that, though they num])er less than one per 
cent, of the total population of the district, ten per cent, of 
the persons confined in the Bellaiy jail for dacolty and 
robbery in the years 1898 to 1902, both inclusive, belonged 
to their community. The Lambadis have* io a great extent 
settled down to agriculture, cattle-grazing and the sale of 
fire-wood and grass, and comparatively few of tlieir fandas 
are on the black books of the police, -but tlie criminal sections 
of the Korachas * are too indolent or too wedded to their 
pi*esent more exhilarating existence to take to such humdrum 
occupations. 

The ganes into which they and certain of the Lambadis 
and Donga Dasaris are in the habit of collecting are a feature 
of tlie distiict and are resjxmsihle for most of its crime. They 
are classed liy the police as permanent ” or wandering.” 

^ The former are those which have a more or less sotilcd 
habitation. Some 20 or 30 of them (tlie numhei* varies from 
year to year) wliich are known to contain criminals are regu- 
larly watched by the jiolice. The most notorious are tlie 
Kora(*ha gangs round Tekkalakota and S’rigeri in Bellary 
taluk. They are known generically as the Itudrapadum 
gangs,” one of the worst of them being settled in the liamlet 
of that name in Nadivi village. Many siorios are told of 
their powers of disguising themselves and of their acuteness 
in evading , the iiolice. Eegisters are maintained showing the 
names of the members of such gangs and beat-constables and 
(!iouHtal)les s])eoially deputed periodically check with this' 
roster the persons present in the gang. Absentees are required 
to explain the cause of their absence and their explanations 
are verified. If these prove false, their falsity will serve as 
evidence in favour of proceedings under the security sections 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, while if the absentee does not 
^ See the accoxint of the caste in Chapter III, p. 80, 

25 
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quickly return, neiglibouring stations are warned and set 
to watct for Mm. 

Wandering gangs are those which pass through the 
district, but have no settled habitation within it. Their num- 
bers vary largely. In 1898, 80 of them, comprising over 
2,000 persons, were reported. They are accompanied wherever 
they travel by a specially-deputed constable, who is provided 
with a complete list of their members, and on their leaving 
the district they are handed over to the surveillance of the 
police of the district into which they are moving. 

Dacoities, cattle-lifting, and burglaries are the favourite 
forms of grave crime. Dacoities are the special forte of one 
section of the Korachas, cattle-lifting is mainly practised by 
this same section and the LambAdis, and house-breaking by 
another section of the Korachas. Petty theft at markets and 
other gatherings is the speciality of the Donga Ddsaris. 

Dacoities are specially common from February to June, 
and these months are consequently known as ^^the dacoity 
season.’* The roads are then at their driest, the Tungabhad- 
ra is fordable, and cultivation is almost at a standstill, and 
conseqently travellers (the special prey of the dacoit) are 
numerous, the dacoits can get about the, country easily and 
sleep in the open with comfort, and gangs can cross the river 
from Haidarabad and escape back over it without hindrance. 
The dacoits usually first investigate the chances of resistance 
from the occupants of the country-cart which they have marked 
down. This is done either by sending one of their number, 
respectably got up, to examine matters under the pretence^ 
of asking for betel and nut, or by throwing showers of stones 
at the cart to see whether any fire-arms will be discharged 
in reply. 

Jungly and hilly country is naturally the favourite scene 
of action, as habitations are few and cover is plentiful. At 
some 90 of the worst of such nlaces — ^ ghats * as they are 
termed — ghat talaiy&ris have been posted to protect the 
roads. They are paid from the Yillage Service Fund, but 
their pay is disbursed through the police and their work 
is controlled entirely by the Police Department altogether 
independently of the revenue authorities. They are required 
to live in huts built at the ghats and are armed with lathis. 

Torch-light dacoities of houses are less common. The per- 
petrators often disguise themselves by smearing their faces 
with ashes, paint or powdered charcoal. Guns are sometimes 
brought or the victims are frightened into submissiveness by 
the discharge of ‘‘ dimmis, ** a sort of firework made by 
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ramming powder into an iron cylinder. The Korachas liave the CHAP, xni. 
reputation of being especially brutal in their methods of ex- Obiminai 
tracting from their victims information as to where valuables 
arc concealed; burning them with the torches without com- 
punction. 

Cattle-lifting is managed in the usual manner, the ani- Crave crime, 
mals being driven great dishmces for the first few days until 
pursuit has slackened. The cattle-dealing section, of the 
Korachas mix the stolen bullocks \vith their own and thus 
sell them with small risk of detection. Lambadis seldom 
steal anything larger than sheep or goats. 

Burglaries are usually committed by breaking through the 
roof, and not (as in the southern districts) the side walls, of 
the house. The walls in Bellary are usually of stone in mud 
a.nd the roof of faggots and mud and Ihe latter is tnus llie 
weakest point in a house. 

Several unasual cases appear in recent police records. In 
two instances in 1899 thieves hired country-carts, drugged 
the drivers on the way, and then sold the carts and bullocks. 

I'wo of the drugged men died.* In 1901, 106 men of Ohinta- 
kuuta in Alur taluk were charged with rioting in attempting 
1)V force to do pfija to a boulder in the tank of the neighbour- 
ing village of Kaminalial and to take from the tank a pot 
of water. The bonlder is regarded as representing* the goddess 
Madagalammu and the Kaminahal villagers believe that puja 
done to it l)y themselves brings them prosperity, but the 
worsliip perfoimed by others transfers tbo benefits from them- 
selves to those others. They consequently strenuously resisted 
the eft'oris of the Cintakunta men to do the puja and get 
a pot of the sanctified water. In the same year a Kuruba of 
Devasuinudram in Hospet taluk sacrified hij only so?i. aged 
five, before the village god in order to obtain ti’easure sup- 
posed to be hidden under the god's image. The case of sus- 
pected human sacrifice at Hampi with a similar object is re- 
foired to in ihe accounts of thotplac^e in Chapter XV (p. 287). 

Under the Vijayanagar kings the safety of person anl police, 
pro])erty was entrusted to the provincial governors among Previoos 
whom the immediate administration of the empire was ap- 
portioned, and they were in theory hound to make good 
losses due to robbery and theft, t They passed on this responsi- 
bility to their kdvalgars (watchmen) who had charge of groups 

* The inquest report cn one of them who hnd boon soon wandering naked (the 
thieves had stripped him) about the fields, staggering, falling, and getting up 
again, was that he died of madness, starvation and epiioptio fibs ! 

t See NuniB* account {Forgotten 380), 
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of villages and controlled the talaiyaris who were appointed 
to each. The talaiyaris were paid by grants of inam lands 
and fees in money and in kind from the villagers, and the 
kavalgars by (i) a village rent-free or at a low quit-rent, (ii) 
a certain portion of inam land in every village in their juris- 
diction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough or upon 
the quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money, paid 
by husbandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on honses, 
shops or looms, (v) a small duty on goods passing througli the 
conntry and (vi) a similar dnty, levied at fairs and weekly 
markets, on shrofe (paid in money) and other dealers (paid 
in kind). 


The poligar^ who came into power after the downfall t)f 
the empire were similarly held responsible by the TJijdpur 
and Golconda kings for all police duties and continued to em- 
ploy the kavalgars and talaiyaris. Haidar Ali resumed the 
possessions of many of the poligars and the inams of their 
kavalgars, but retained the talaiyaris, who wei‘e jilaced under 
the amildar (tahsildar) and were the back-bone of his police 
system. Mnnro nays a high tribute to it and says that the 
roads at this time were perfectly safe, robberies were un- 
common, and the police on the whole was probably as well 
^ducted as ever it has been ‘‘ in any province of India/' 
Tipu's weak control reduced matters to chaos again, the 
JNizams' Government did nothing to remedy things, and 

when the English took over the district abuses and oppresvsions 
were rampant. 

Mtjmo says,* for instance, that if the village officers delay- 
ed paymg the kaval fees (detailed above) the poligars sent 
some of their men to commit thefts in the village or seized 
officers, beat them, and kept them in confinement 
they paid Trhat was due. The poligars also forced the 
^ots to transfer prden and othea: valuable land to them 
^thout compensation, confining them until they signed the 
nectary deds, and compeUed the karnams to make over 

in tracts of Government land and to enter tliese 

m the village accoxmts as waste. 

» , " ^ere made good in 

any particular district, which never was the cafe th^ 

contnbuW pa d by tiiat district to the TweW 

» ^ always more than the eauivalfnt 

* Letter to Board of Eeroatte, dated BOth llaroli 1808. 
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adjoining to them there is always the greatest number of 
robberies .... It is among the Kaweligars’ peons 
that almost all thieves are sheltered, for it is to that body 
that all the most skilful adepts belong, who therefore rob 
as it were under public authority. Though they are always 
suspected when a robbery is committed it is difficult to fix 
it upon any individual of the gang, not only from the 
‘‘ dexterity in eluding discovery which they have learned 
from long practice, but also from the dread in which the 
inhabitants stand of them, for were any persoir to inform 
against them he would most likely be either robbed or 
murdered.’' 

Mmrro reverted to Haidar’s system and the duty of de- 
tecting oftences devolved on the village talaiyaris, whom he 
made ‘‘ a primary and anxious object of care and attention,” 
and the peons of the Tahsildars (amildars), the former retain- 
ing their inams and the lattei' being under the orders of the 
Tahsildars and the District Magistrate. In Dellary, Adoni 
and Hospet towns there were in addition police officers, called 
Kotwals, witJi a separate body of peons under their ordea's. 

Regulation XI of 181G, by wliich the talaiyaris were placed 
under the immediate control of the heads of the villages, was 
largely due to Munro’s advo(*.acy.^ The system it inaugxuuted 
continued in operation until the existing Police Act XXIV 
of 1859 brought the present force into being. 

TJi© old system had not been a success. The duties of the 
Tahsildars’ peons were i)artly of a police and i)artly of a rev- 
enue natxire, and the report t of the Commissioners a])])ointed 
to investigate the alleged prevalence of torture had left an 
uneasy feeling that their actions would not always bear the 
light. The new Act was introduced first into Hospet 
taluk and afterwards by degrees throughout the district, the 
establishment being complete by 1860. The talaiyaris, how- 
ever, survived all these changes and continued under the 
control of tlie village heads and the revenue authorities and 
in tlie enjoyment of their old emoluments. lu 1898 they 
were given brass badges and lathis as insignia of their office. 

The police force is now administered by the District Super- 
i;jtendent, who is in direct charge of all the eight taluks, 
there being ao Assistant Superintendent to help him. The 
charge is admittedlv a heavy one.J "Work is also hampered 

* Arbuthnot’s ATimro, oxxzix — oacl. 

t Printed in 1865. 

X Statistios of the department will be found in the separate Appendix to this 
Gazetteer. 
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by the dijfficulty of recruiting suitable men in the Canarese 
speaking taluks. The standard of height has been lowered 
to 5 feet 4 inches for some years past without marked improve- 
ment, t^ven though the standard of education insisted upon 
is low. The Bellary police are perhaps as a class unintelli- 
gent and unambitious, but on the other hand they are less 
ready tg obtain convictions by doubtful methods than their 
comrades in certain other districts. 

When the Ceded districts wea'e handed over the Company 
there was not a single jail within them. The early native 
governments punished crime by cutting off the offender's feet 
or hands or hanging him up by a hook under his chin * and 
had no need of prisons. Writing to the Board in Februaiy, 
1806, Munro complained that he had no confine his convicts 
in open choultries or in the chambers in the gates of forts and 
that, as the guards always took shelter when it rained, almost 
every wet night resulted in an escape from custody ! 

There are now in the distinct nine subsidiary jails — one at 
each of the eight taluk head-quarters (except Bellaiy) and 
two others at femmiganuru and Siruguppa — and a district 
jail at Bellary with accommodation for 409 prisoners. In 
1866 it was proposed to erect a central jail at the latter place, 
but eventually Yellore was selected instead. In the next few 
years the Bellary J ail was practically re-built. It now con- 
stantly proves too small for the demands made upon it and is 
being enlarged by the addition of 100 new cells. The chief 
industry carried on within it is the manufacture of the woollen 
blankets* of the countiy , 

♦ Nuni*, in ForgoiiBn JBmpire, 88S. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMEXT. 

The Local J^oarob — The Unions— Beoeipts of the Boards — Chief items of 
oxpendicnre. The two Municipalhibs- -Bellary Munioipalifcy — Improve- 
ments effected by it — Xddni Municipality. 

Outside the two municipalities of Bellaxy and Addni, local 
affairs are managed hy the District Board and the three 
taluk hoards of Adoni, Bellary and Hospet. The jurisdiction 
of each of these latter corresponds with that of the Divisional 
charge of the same name, the Adoni board controlling affairs 
in the Adoni and Alui‘ taluks, the Bell ary board managing 
Bellary and Rayadrug, and the Hospet board looking after 
the four western taluks. 

There are also nineteen TJnioiis. Under the Adoni board 
are those at Aliir, Holalagondi, Kautalam, Kosgi and Yem- 
miganuru; under the Bellary board those at Hirelidlu, Kanc- 
kallu, Kudatini, Kurugodu, E-ayadrug and Siruguppa; and 
under the Hospet board those at Hadagalli, Harpanahalli, 
Hospet, Kamalapuram, Kampli, Eottxiru, Kiidligi and Ndra- 
yanadevarakeri. The chief source of their income is the house- 
tax, which is levied in all of them at the maximum rateo 
permissible under the Local Boards Act. The average as- 
sessment per house is slightly over twelve annas per annum. 

The incidence per head of the po])ulation of the total re- 
cei])ts of all the boards is up to the averjige for the Presidency 
as a whole. The chief item in the income * of the boards is, 
as usnal, the land-cess, which is levied at the rate of one 
anna for every rupee of the land assessment and is collected 
in the ordinary manner. Next follow the receipts from tolls, 
which are collected at thirteeen gatcvS at half the maximum 
rates admissible, and from the ferries across the various 
rivers, whicli latter have already been refeired to in Cha])ter 
VTI. The amount realized by the sale of the right to collect 
fees at the various weekly markets is usually considerable. 
The market at Chittavadigi is far the largest in the district, 
but those at Hospet, Temmiganuru, Kotttiru and Harpana- 
iialli are all of them well attended. 

The chief objects on which Local funds are expended are, 
as usual, roads, medical institutions and schools. The chronic 
■‘mpecuniosity of the boards has prevented them from always 
spending the minimum prescribed by Government (half the 

* Statistics of income an«i expenditure are given in the separate Appondijc 
to this Tolnme, 
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land-cess plus the net receipts from tolls) on improving 
communications. The hospitals and dispensaries and the 
schools of the district have been referred to in Chapter IX and 
X above. 

The only two municipal towns are Bellary and Adoui. 
Statistics of the income and expenditure in these will be found 
in the separate Appendix. It has several times (in 1884, 1886 
and 1898) been proposed that Hospet, which ranks next to 
them in size, should be constituted a municipality, but the 
objections that its suburb Chittavddigi would contnbute most 
of the income while Hospet itself would absorb most of the 
expenditure, and. that the town contains but few citizens 
qualified to serve as municipal councillors have always pre- 
vailed. 


Bell^ 

Municipality. 


Bellary was one of the first mufassal towns in the Presi- 
dency to adopt municipal government. Before the passing 
of the first regular municipal enactment, the Towns Improve- 
ment Act of 1865, there was in force an Act (XXVI of 
1860) which permitted the inhabitants of any town, with the 
sanction of Government, to constitute the place a munici- 
pality and to tax themselves for its improvement. Kveu 
tliough Government promised to contribute a sum equal to 
the amount raised by taxation the people in genearl shou'ed 
li+tle anxiety to avail themselves of the benefits of this self- 
denying ordinance and it was almost a dead letter/ In 1881, 
however, the Cantonment Joint-Magistrate of Bellary for- 
warded to Government a petition from the respectable 
native inhabitants residing within military limits ” praying 
for the application of the Act to that area. The petition was 
declared to be a fi*ee and spontaneous act '' showing a 
desire for self-dependence,” and in 1863 the Act was intro- 
duced accordingly into ‘^the Cowl bazaar portion of the 
cantonment.” A l most simultaneously the civil pettas ” 
were similarly brought separately within it. The proposal to 
govern both areas by means of one council was opposed by 
the military authorities on the ground that they did not 
wish their buildings to be interfered with by outsiders and 
bv the people of the civil pettas from a fear that the taxes 
levied from them would go to the improvement of the canton- 
ment roads. Apparently, however, little or no real action 
followed the introduction of the Act and municipal govern- 
ment proper dates from 1867, the year the Towns Improve* 
ments Act was brought into force into the town. In intro- 
<lucmg it, Gover^ent did away with the dual control which 
had formerly existed, and the council was given authcKrity 
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over botli the cantonment and the civil- station. The canton- 
ment has recently (1904) been again separated from the muni- 
cipality. The boundary between the two is shown in the 
map of the town in this volume. 

The privilege of electing a proportion (one-half) of its 
members was conferred on the council in 1877. It has elected 
its own chairman since 1885. The incidence per head of the 
population of the municipal taxation is just equal to the 
average for the whole Pre'sidency. In October 1886 the 
bazaar-men were dissatisfied with the municipality and its 
taxation, went on strike and shut their shops for a short time, 
bnt no other instance of open obstruction is on record. 

The council has attended in the usual manner to the sani- 
tation and lighting of the town and has maintained- the 
wise it can point to few notable improvements as the fruit 
wise it can point to few notable improvements a9 the fruit 
of its forty years of rule. In 1872 tlie causeway from the 
south gate of the fort to Cowl bazaar was built at a cost of 
some Es. 5,000 and the Mainwaring tank has been revetted 
with stone. But the town is still without a regular water- 
supply or any system of drainage. Its high school is located 
in an unsuitable building and its hospital in one which was 
presented to it. A market was indeed built in Cowl bazaar 
In 1874 at a cost of Es. 14,000, but the market-people have 
persistently declined to use it, even when tlie stalls were 
offered 1o them gratis, and part of the building is now occu- 
pieo! by the Cowl bazaar dispensary and utilised for other 
munic.'pal purposes, while the rest of it has fallen down. 

The various attempts whicli have been made to improve 
the water-supply of Bellary are referred to in the account of 
the town in Chapter XV (pp. 232-33). 

Adoni, like Bollary, was one of the few towns in the 
Presidency which voluntarilv applied to be constituted a 
municipality under Act XXT' I of 1850. The Act was intro- 
duced there in May 1866 hut before the new council could 
do any real work the Towns Improvement Act of the same 
pear was parsed. This was extended to Adoni in 1867, the 
same year in which it had been introduced in Bellary. The 
town has been allowed to elect the usual proportion of the 
memhers of its council since 1899, and since 1885 the connc.il 
has elected its own chairman. Besides maintaining educa- 
tional and medical institutions and attending to the conser- 
vancy of the town, the council has carried out the water- 
supply scheme mentioned in the account of Ad6ni in Chap- 
ter IV (p. 209) and built, at a cost of Rs. 10,000, a Jubilee 
market. 
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iD<5*Nri Talttk — iddni — Saaarakdda— •Ohlnnatambalam — Gnmz&la — H al vi — Kau- 
tilam— Kosgi — Manfcaila — N&galadmne— Peddatumbalam — Yemmigftndru. 
Aluk Taluk— A ltir—Ohippigiri—GdbaBa — Harivanam — Holalagondi — Nera- 
niM— Yellarfci. Bbllart Taluk — B ellary — Hir^balu — Kappagallu — Ken- 
ohanagfuddam — Kudatini — KurtLgddn—Siruguppa — Tekkalakdta. Hadigalli 
Taluk— BellahTuaifllii — Ddvagondanaballi — HadagaUi — Hampiadgai'am — 
Hir^hadagalli — ^Holala— K!dgali— Mdgalam— Maildr — Mallappau Betta— Mo- 
dalukatti— fidgi— Tambavaballi. Hakpanahalli Taluk— B agali — Obigateri 
— HalavAgala — ^Harivi — Harpanaballi — Kdlaballi — K uravatfci— N ilagnnda — 
Uohobangidurgam — Yaraballi. Hobpbt Taluk— A nantaaainagadi — Dardji 

— flampi — Hoapefc — Kamalaparam. — Kampli— N&rd) anaddvarakeri — ^Tim- 
malipuram— Tdranagallu. Kudligi Taluk— A mbali—Guddkdta — Qnndsfi^ 

garam— Jaramali— Kofcfclira — ^Kddligi — N’itnbalagiri— Shiddgallii — Sdmald- 
pnram— Ujjini— Viranadur^tn. Satadbdg Taluk— G ollapalli—Sonnliru — 
Kan — ^Eayadr og . 


ADOXI TALUK. 


Adoisti^ tie most nortierly taluk in tie district, forms witi 
its next neigiboiirs Alnr and Bellary, and witi Rayadrug in 
tie extreme sonti, tie eastern division of tie district, most 
of wiici is a level plain of black cotton-soil. Two-tiirds of 
Ad6ni is covered with tiis cotton-soil (tie remainder being 
red . ferruginous land) and except for. tie cluster of granite 
iills round about its head-quarter town and a few rocky 
eminences to tie norti-east of tiese (tie country surrounding 
wiici is one of tie pleasantest parts of tie district) it is a 
nearly level plain witi a slight slope towards the Tungahhadra, 
which receives the whole of its drainage through a number 
of unimportant vanhas or streams. 

Statistics concerning Adoni are given in the separate Ap- 
pendix to this volume. The density of its population per 
square mile is higher than that of any other taluk in the 
district, even though in the 1876 famine one-third of its in- 
habitants disappeared and its people are even now fewer in 
number than they were before that visitation. It contains 
an unusually large proportion of Musalmans, and the weav- 
ing centres at Ad6ni town and Yemmigamiru are two of the 
most important in the district. More than half its people 
■ppeak Telugu and the parent-tongue of a quarter of them is 
Canarese. 
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Next to that in Alur talnk, its cotton-soil is the best in 
the district, the average assessment per acre upon its dry 
land being 14 annas. Its crops are however almost entirely 
dependent on rainfall, only one per cent, of its cultivated 
area, most of which is land under wells, being classed as 
pj'otected in all seasons. Cholam is the staple food-crop 
and then follows korra, but about a fifth of the cropped area 
is usually grown with cotton. 

The more notable places in it are the following: — 

Adoni : The municipality of Ad6ni, the head-quarters of 
the taluk and the division, is the second largest town in the 
district, the commercial centre of the northern taluks, and a 
place of much historical interest. Its inhabitants number 
30,41G, and as many as 11,299, or over a third, of them are 
Musalmans. It is a growing town, its population having in- 
creased by 35 per ceut. in the last twenty years, and it con- 
tains a railway station, a sub-registrar, a police-station and 
a travellei*s’ bungalow. It lies at the foot of a cluster of steep 
and rugged hills upon some of whicJi stand the ruins of its 
ancient fortress and of the houses, temples and mosques which 
sheltered within it. The toAvn is built in the crowded fashion 
usual in Bellary and the only paxt of it which is pleasant to 
the oyc3 — that which immediij^tely adjoins the hills — is reputed 
to be feverish. 

The traditional accounts of the first founding of tlie Adoni 
fort are conflicting and uncertain and it is not until the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century that its story becomes at all 
clear. It was at that time poxhaps tlie finest stronghold of 
the Vijayanagar kings and was consequently ever an object 
of contention in the numerous political convulsions which 
swept over this part of the coxuxtry. h'erishta says* that the 
Vijayanagar rulers regarded it as impregnable and had 
all contributed to make it a convenient asylum for their fami- 
lies,’’ and though several times threatened it was never taken 
from them until their final downfall at the battle of Tali- 
kota in 15G6. 

In 136G, during the campaign between Bukina I. of Vija- 
yanagiu* and Muliammad Shah of the Bahmini line referred 
to on 2)ages 33-34 above, it was threuioned by the latter. Ten. 
jears later, Muhammad’s son, Mujahid besieged it for nine 
montliH in vain. In 140G, during the campaign caxised by 
the Mudkal beauty (page 3G a])Ove), Firoz Shah of the samt, 
line attacked it, but Deva Edya of Vijayanagar made peace 

* Briggs’ Ferishtat iii, 134. 
t Sewlel’s Forgotten Fmpire, 36, 66, 60, 172, 
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CHAP- IV. before it fell. In 1637, Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijdpur in- 
iodNi. vested it hnl retreated on the approach of a relieving army 

from Yijayanagar. About 1551, Venkatddri and Tirnmala, 
the two brother^ of Kama Edja, the usurper of the throne, 
of Vijayanagar, rebelled against him and seized the Adoni 
fort. Eama Eaja called in the help of the Sultan of Golconda, 
and besieged the place. After six months it capitulated, but 
■ Eama Edja pardoned the brothers.* 

Afte^r the defeat of the Vijayanagar power at Talikota in 
1565, the Muhammadan kings of the Deccan were deterred 
by mutual jealousies from at once following up their success 
and Adoni remained for three years in the possession of a 
chief of the fallen empire who had assumed independence. 
In 1668, however, the Bijapur Sultan All Adil Shah sent his 
general Ankue Khdn to reduce the place. Several indecisive 
actions were fought in the plains below it and at length the 
Vijayanagar chief was shut up within the fort and so closely 
besieged that he eventually surrendered, t Thenceforward the 
place continued to be a Muhammadan possession until it was 
ceded to the Company in 1800, and, as will be seen immedi- 
ately, the buildings in its fort are now considerably more 
Musalman than Hindu in appearance. 

Several local and other manuscripts $ give lists of the vari- 
ous Musalman governors, but few of these are now remem- 
Dered or did anything worth remembering. One of the first 
was one Malik Eahiman Khdn, who held the post for twenty- 
seven years, from 1604 to 1631. His tomb, which will be 
referred to again, still stands on the fort hill. The best 
known of them all is Sidi Masdud Khdn (1662-1687). He was 
one of several Abyssinians who attained to high office under 
the Musalmans and is remembered in history as an unsuccess- 
ful regent of Bijapur from 1678 to 1683, in which latter year 
he retired -permanently to his jaghir of Adoni. An inscrip- 
tion on a masonry well just west of the lowest gate 
of the fort relates how he constructed it; as the inscribed 
panels on its facade show, he built the great Jamma Mas j id 
in the town, the finest piece of Muhammadan architecture 
in the district; and an inscription on a stone now standing 
on the northern end of ihis commemorates his erection of a 
new bastion in the fort. His diwdn, Venkanna Pant, dug the 
fins well in the town which is still known by his name. 

♦ Briggs* iPerishta, iii, 807. 

'I' Ibtd,f X84t 

% TBe test of tliem are t^o belongisg to the kaniarrtB of Kaut&lam aud 
ValltST and one on Kart&iam in the Haohensie collection. 
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In 1687 Anrangzeb, the Delhi emperor, annexed the Bijd- 
pur king’s territories and sent Ghazi-nd-din Khan to reduce 
^d6ni. Tradition says that after an unsuccessful attack on 
Masaud Khan’s forces in the plain below the fort (in the 
course of which, however, diwan Veiikanna Pant was mortally 
wounded) Ghazi-ud-dm Khan, knowing his opponent’s afEec- 
tion for the Jamma Mas j id, brought him to his knees by train- 
ing his guns upon it. Masaud Khan, who held the building 
dearer than his life, surrendered to save it.* He declined to 
enter Aurangzeb’s service and died in comparative obscmity.t 

Prom 1688 to 1702, sayi, the manuscripts already referred 
to, Adoni was governed by two Eajputs named Amip Singh 
and Bhima Singh. Both gave trouble to their sovereign 
Aurangzeb. The stone mantapam, built in the uncommon 
Northern India style, which stands immediately south of the 
Eamanjeri tank bund contains au inscription saying that it 
marks the spot where Kaja Anup Singh, his two queens ”, 
his seven concubines and nine handmaidens went to the 
celestial regions in 1698. The ladies doubtless committed sati 
with their lord. 

In 1703 Ghdzi-ud-din, apparently the general who had 
taken the place from Masaud Khan, was appointed to govern 
Adoni. He was followed by another long list of men whose 
names are now forgotten. 

In 1723 the Nizam, Aurangzeb’s Governor of the Deccan, 
threw off all real allegiance to his master. In 1756 Adoni was 
granted as a jaghir by tlie Subadar of the Deccan to his bro- 
ther Basalat Jang. His attack upon the poligar of Bellaiy 
in 1776 and his defeat by Haidar Ali’s relieving army is re- 
ferred to in the account of Bellary below (page 226). He 
died in 1782 and is buiied in an imposing tomb just west of 
the town. His Jaghir lapsed by his death to the Nizam, 
and his son Muhabat Jang was appointed governor of the 
place. 

In 1786 Tipu Sultan attacked the fort. Addni was at that 
time the residence of many members of the Nizam’s and 
Muhabat’ s families and the latter at first tried to buy off 
the invader. Failing in this, he defended himself stubbornly. 
A relieving force from Haidarabad eventually diverted Tipu’s 

* See Sowell’s JPorgotten JEmpirs, 219. 'I lie story is also recounted in two old 
manusoripts in the possession of the Xhatif of tho Jamma Mas j id and tho kamam 
of Valldr respootiTely. 

t Buff, Eist, of ECahratiaa, i, 346. 
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cuap.IY. attention and Mnhabat Jang took advantage of the opportu- 
niiy hastily to evacuate the fort and get across the Tunga- 
bhadra. When Tipu returned to Adoni he found the place 
empty of troops but in other respects untouched. ‘‘ The guns 
were found mounted on the walls/' writes Wilks,* the 
arsenal and storehouses, the equipage of the palace, down, as 
Tipu affirms, to the veiy clothing of the women, was found 
in the exact state of a mansion ready furnished for the recep- 
tion of a royal establishment. The Sultan, however, foresaw 
the probability of being obliged to relinquish the place on the 
conclusion of peace, as he immediately removed the guns 
and stores to Gooty and Bellary and effectually destroyed the 
fortifications." 

The place was never afterwards a military post. In 1792, 
on the conclusion of the war with Tipu, the fort formed part 
of the possessions of his which were given up to the Nizam 
and eight years later the Nizam ceded it to the Company. 

The remains of the fortifications of Adoni surround a group 
of five hills which stand in an irregular circle and enclose 
between them a considerable area of lower ground. The 
pathway up to this from the town leads through three large 
gates connected with three lines of walls one above the other. 
At the bottom, between the first and second walls, are Sidi 
Masdud Khan's well already mentioned, which is just west 
of the lowest gate; another well shown by an inscription on 
it to have been built by Kiza Ambar, a diwan of his; several 
Findu temples, some of which contain odds and ends of well- 
carved stone; and some mosques, none of which are of archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The highest of the five hills of the fort is the northern- 
most, called the Barakhilla, on the top of which are the ruins 
of the old magazines and a quaint stone cannon. Next west 
comes the Talibanda, on which stands a large pipal tree which 
i& a conspicuous landmark for many miles round, and the 
other three, going from west to east, are Hazdrasidi, Dharma- 
betta and Tasinabetta. 

Part of the way up the Bdrakhilla, under an enormous 
boulder and faced by a conspicuous banyan tree, are the 
eldest and most curious antiquities in the place, namely, some 
Jain tirthankaras, in the usual attitude of cross-legged ab- 
sorption, carved upon the rock. Three cf them are about nine 
inches high and opposite these are three other larger and more 
elaborate figures, the biggest of which is some three feet in 


• WilkB, i, 110. 
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aeight. This has the curly hair, the long ears, the up-turned CHAP xVi 

palms and the absence of clothing usual in such representa- 

tions, and above it is a sacred umbrella with four tiers. The 

Jain Mdrwaris of Adoiii have recently built a wall in front 

of these three larger images and now do worship to them. The 

figures seem to have been little known previously. Th^e 

Jains had the third of the larger images, that on the left of 

the spectator, carved there to match the other two, and they 

have unfortunately made some attempt to “ restore ” these 

others. Like the similar hermitage in the Rayadrug fort (see 

page 311 below), the spot is ])erhaps the most picturesquely 

situated and commands the finest view in all the hill. The 

early Jains seem to have had on eye for such things. 

Two tanks supplied the fort with water and cultivation 
still continues under the lower of them, called the Mordri tank 
Just south of this is the Siugara Masjid or “ beautiful mos- 
que,” said to be so called because it stood in the Singdra 
totam or “ beautiful garden ” of Masaud Khan. It is in no 
way remarkable architecturally, tut is a good example of the 
manner in which the Musalmans turned the Hindu temples 
mto mosques. The infidel carving has been chipjjcd off the 
stone pillars, these have been coated with ])laator, and arches 
have been built in front of the facade; but within the build- 
ing are the horizontal Hindu ceilings with their ornament 
still untouched. Almost every one of the several small .mosques 
within the fort, none of which are deserving of detailed de- 
scription, bears signs or having been constructed in part with 
pillars or other materials looted from Hindu temples. In one 
case, that of a small mosquo east of the main j’oute up the 
fort, the j)lastcr has peeled off and revealed an inscription 
recording that the building is a temple to Ildma built in 1617 
A.D. in the time of Krishna Dova of Vijayanagar. Doubtless 
there are other similar records hidden under the plaster in 
other similar buildings. South of the Singara Masjid, in a 
srriking situation at the foot of a huge wall of sheer rock, is 
Malik llahiman’s tomb already referred to. The tombs near 
it arc those of his wives and offsjn-ing. Pai-t of the building 
was obvif)usly once a Hindu lem 2 )le. Government still makes 
an annual allowance for its upkeep}. 

The ])resent town of Adoni is ai)])arently not older tlian 
the Musalman occnpalioii in 16G8, Previoinily, perhaps, there 
were few dwellings outside the fort walls. It is divide<l into 
nine pettahs of which one, Venkanuapet, is named after Sidi 
Masdud Khdn’s diwdn and another, Bdhanagax, after his son 
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CHAP. XV. The only buildings of interest in it are Basdlat J ang^s 
Into. iomh, Veiakanna’s well, and the Jamma Masjid, abeady al- 
Inded to. The well is a fine work some 60 yards square and 
about 40 feet in depth constructed in cut stone, but its water 
is brackish. Basdlat Jang’s tomb lies west of the town and 
is a picturesque spot, shaded by margosa trees. His wife lies 
beside him. The grave itself is marked by a small erection 
made of the handsome red porphyritic granite and the- fine- 
grained greenstone which occur on the fort hill. Govern- 
ment makes a grant for its upkeep. In the fields to the west 
is a big Idga which Basalat Jang is said to have built. 

The Jamma Masjid, as has been said, is the finest piece of 
Muhammadan architecture in the district. It is stated to 
have cost two lakhs and to have taken two years and nine 
months to erect. A photograph of it is given in Fergusson’s 
Bijd'^r Architecture and Meadows Taylor there decribes it 
as a fine specimen of the florid architecture of the period,’’ 
and more elegant, perhaps than any building of its kind in 
Bijdpur itself.” He notes, however, several traces of Hindu 
influence in its details, such as the balconies and panels of the 
minarets, the latter of which contain figures of very Hindu 
form and foliage of a design which, though very exquisite, is 
not Saracenic. The mosque is built within a court surround- 
ed by an enclosing wall, the gateway in which faces it, and in 
front of it is the usual pool for the ablutions of the congre- 
gation. Built into its fine facade are fifteen black stone slabs 
on which are carved, in Persian, praises of the mosque and 
ite builder and several verses giving the date of its comple- 
tion as 10T9 Hijri (24th June 1666 to 12th June 1667).* 
Within the mosque are two doorways delicately carved out 
of black stone and many paintings in geometrical and floral 
” designs with pictorial scenes from the Koran. They are 
‘ highly executed in a style met with in many Muhammadan 
** buildings in the Horth of India, but more seldom in the 
** south.” t Tradition says that the last of the Bijdpur 
Sultans sent Sidi Masaud Khan a stone slab or tray on which 
were borne a thousand pieces of gold for the mosque. The 
stone was built into the mosque, and is still shown, and the 
money was spent on decorating the building. 

* Each Persian letter represents some number. It was a favourite exer- 
oise of ingenuity to indicate a date by oomposiug a sentence the numerical value 
of the first letters of the words in which should, when added up, total to the 
number of the year required. 

t Mr. Eea*B report in G.O. Mo. 767, Public, dated aist July 1896, The 
custodians of the vosque would not i^ow me to enter it. 
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On each side of the court in which the mosque stands CHAP. SV. 
are two mantapams supported on polished black stone pillars icdNi,* 
of Chalukyan design; other pillars of the same style stand 
within the court; and from either end of the comice hang 
two long chains, each ingeniously carved from a single piece 
of fine-grained green stone. Local tradition and some of the 
manuscripts already referred to agree in saying that all these 
were looted from the Chalukyan temple at Peddatumbalam 
twelve miles to the north, and the same story is told also in 
that village — see the account of it on the next page. 

The Ad6ni municipal council has been referred to in the 
?ast chapter. Its chiefs undertakings have been to provide 
itself with an excellent ofiice and the lown with the Jubilee 
Market (constructed in 1887 at a cost of Rs. 10,000) and a 
supply of water. The last-named depends upon the Nalla- 
cheruvu, a large tank which lies among the cluster of hills 
on which the fort stands. It has been improved, and filter- 
beds, a reservoir, and pipes to take the water to the town have 
been provided. The supply is supplemented by the Rdman- 
]a1a spring, close under the hill just east of the Nallacheruvu, 
a source wliich never dries up in the hottest weather. A 
masonry building was erected round this, as an inscription 
on it shows, as long ago as the forty-sixth year of the reign 
of Aurangzeb (A.l). 1708). From first to last the total capital 
cost of the water-supply scheme has been Rs. 1,57,000, of 
which Government contributed Rs. 81,000 and lent another 
Rs. 06,000. It was completed in September 1895, The supply 
is somewhat precarious. In 1899 the water in the tank 
fell below the level of the offtake and baling was neces- 
sary for six months. Latterly there has been no trouble. T.he 
V eaving industry of Ad6ni and its trade and cotton presses 
have been refeiTed to in Chapter VI, and its medical and 
educational institutions are mentioned in Chapters IX and X 
lespectively. It contains, in the Roman Catholic Mission 
compound, the oldest European tombstone in the district, 
erected to the wife of Captain J. J. Ferreira, buried January 
27, 1717. 

Basae-akoott : Some six miles east-soutli-east of AdOui. 

Population 664. It contains one of the best known of sev- 
eral shrines in this taluk which are located in the natural 
caves which so often occur in its bouldery hills. Tliis cavift 
is at the base of a rocky hill a short distance soutli-east of the 
Tillage and is formed by a huge mass of rock which lies on 
ibe top of another with an opening between. It is about 
fiftem feet square and six feet high. Pfijd is pejrformed once 
27 
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CHAP. XF, a year on the first of Ohittrai, when- an image of Hanumdn 
XfctfNi. is brought to the caye from a small temple in the village. 

" if there should have been drought before, the proceedings 

are said to be invariably followed by rain.* About a mile 
from the village on the road to Ad6ni is another shrine in a 
cave. It is dedicated to S6m’6svara. Other similar temples 
Occur at Eosgi, Peddatumbalam and Bellagallu in this taluk 
and doubtless at other villages also. These natural caves and 
shelters are also used for secular purposes. Some at Arakallu, 
on the Adoni-Yemmiganuru road, are occupied by stables, a 
blacksmith's shop and a much frequented toddy-shop. 

Chinnatumbalam : A village containing 2,044 inhabitants 
and a police-station, situate thirteen miles in a direct line 
nearly due north of Adoni. Its splendid tank, most pictur- 
esquely walled in by wild, rocky hills, has already been re- 
ferred to on p. 89 above. The village clusters round the foot 
of one of the hills which flank the embankment and, as usual, 
contains the ruins of fortifications. The Narasimhasv&mi 
temple and two of the mantapams in the Edmalingasvdmi 
temple, which latter has been ^ ^restored" in the worst modern 
taste, are supported by pillars which are Chalukyan in design 
and there are two ruined and deserted Jain temples with the 
typical stone pyramidal roofs. One of them possesses the un- 
common addition of a verandah or gallery running all round 
it. In the Sdmesvara temple, east of the village, is an in- 
scription. A family of Bali] as makes the ordinary variety 
o£ glass bangles, and in the neighbouring village of Muchchi- 
giri two Boya families carry on a similar industry. 

Gxjeuzala : A small village, of 474 inhabitants in the north- 
east comer of the taluk. It is known for its temple to Siva, 
which is said to be one of 108 Siva temples to be found along 
the banks of the Tungabhadra. The shrine at Edmpuram 
is another of these. Outside the temple are three inscrip- 
tions, there is another at the doorway of an adjacent shrine, 
and a fifth stands near the temple on the river bank in the 
neighbouring village of B;dyach6ti. 

BLalvi: Nine miles east of Eosgi; population 2,348. Hdlvi 
hill is a bold one, towering up conspicuously at the edge of 
the Tungabhadra alluvium. The village is known fbr the 
magnificent well it contains- This is said to have cost five 
lakhs of rupees and is the finest work of the kind in the dis- 
trict, A feature of it is the covered flight of steps which 
leads down to it and which is used as a halting place by travel- 
lers. It was built by onfe Yy&sanna, who was a d^s&yi in 

♦ Hr. Sea’s report in G.O. Ho, 827, Pablio, dated 29fcb November X892. 
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thia part of tLe country. His great-grandson is now karnam CHAP- XY. 
tLie village. It is a common superstition in these pai*ts that 
it is unlucky to quite complete the building of a well or tank, 
the death of the builder following soon after, and VyAsanna 
purposely left part of the parapet wall unfinished. 

Kautalam: : A union containing 4,798 inhabitants and a 
police-station, situate thirteen miles in a direct line nortli- 
west of Adoni. 

One of the Mackenzie manuscrii)ts * says that the tradi- 
tional ongin of the place is that it was granted to the court 
ix)et of king Jagadekamalla of Kalydni (perhaps Jagadeka- 
malla II., 1138-1150 A.D.) as a iward for a fiattering poem 
he had indited. The name is said to mean poet’s palm ” 
and to refer to the palm trees which abounded in it at the 
time of the grant. The grant was continued by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings t but resumed by the Mussalmans wlien they 
became possessors of the country round about Adoni. Thence 
forward Eaiitalam was administered, sometimes directly and 
sometimes through amildars and other deputies, by the gov- 
ernor of Ad6ni for the time being. 

There are in the village the tombs of two holy men, Eanga 
Ayyar and Fakir Khddir Linga, the descendants of both of 
whom still reside there. Neither of the buildings are architec- 
turally noteworthy, Ranga Aiyar, say the local historians, 
was a saint of much repute 'v^ho at the request of a former 
ruler bi*<)uglit rain from heaven when there was a sore famine 
in the land and was in recompense given a considerable sum of 
money. This he devoted to building the K.csavasvami temple 
in the village. 

Kliadir Linga had a more eventful existence. One day, 
wliile Sidi Masaud Khan was governor of Addni and Koneri 
llao was one of his diwdiis, Kliadir Linga kissed the daughter 
of the latter as she was being carried in a palanquin through 
the sti’eets of Adfini. The girl told her father and the fakir 
was sent for and imprisoned. He however miraculously es- 
CAiped from Jiis guard and was shoi-tly afterwards fouijd 
wandering in the bazaars as usual. He was retaken and 
thrown from the top of the Bandarakal, the liigh rock at tlio 
back of Malik Eahiman’s tomb in the Adoni fort. This 

♦ Wilson's Catalogue, p. 443, ITo. 24 (S). 

t An iDSoription, indistinct in places bnt belonging to Vijayanagar times, in 
the Hannman temple in the village throws an intoresting sidelight on revenue 
administration in those days. It says that the ryots having emigrated in a body 
across the Tungabhadra on account of tho exactions made from them, the king 
promised that if they would return and again cultivate their fields they should 
be protected from further maltreatment. 
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pTinishmeiit had no more effect than the othei^ and he was 
Sf^ain found wandering in the town, quite unhurt. The gov- 
ernor had him again arrested and in the presence of himself 
and the diwdn made an elephant stamp on his head. But 
Zhadir Linga was none the worse. Every time the elephant 
stamped, the fakfr^s head sank into the ground, and it bob- 
bed up again serenely directly the animal’s foot was raised ! 
The governor then saw that the fakir must indeed be a man 
of much power, and in dread gave him as a jaghir the. village 
of Itsalahdlu, near Zautalam. This grant, or as much of it as 
remains unmortgaged, his descendants still enjoy, and they 
also get an annual allowance from Government of Es. 662 
for the celebration of their ancestor’s urus. 

The small mosque in the village is stated in a manu- 
script belonging to the kamam to have been built and en- 
dowed by Masdud Khdn. Like others of his mosques, it seems 
to have been constructed largely from the remains of Hindu 
temples. The big bastion is stated in the same paper to have 
also been erected in Masaud^. time. 

Kosgi : A union 18 miles north of Adoui. Population 7,748; 
railway-station; police-station. The place is built close un- 
der a hill between 400 and bOO feet high the sides of which 
are covered with huge blocks of granite lying piled one upon 
the other in an absolute confusion which Mr. Bruce Foote 
considers ♦ can have been brought about by nothing short 
of severe earthquakes. The many rocky hills round about the 
village are usually conspicuous for the great size of the granite 
blocks which form them, and on one which is just west of 
the railway about three miles south of Kosgi station stands 
a tor which Mr. Bruce Foote regards as the finest known in 
South India. It consists of a huge towerlike mass, on the 
top of which are perched two upright, tall, thin blocks «>f 
granite, the whole being some eighty feet high. It is con- 
spicuous for miles in every direction and is known to the 
natives as the sisters ” {ahhachellalu). It looks more strik- 
ing from Peddatumbalam than from the Kosgi side. 

Bound the lower part of the hill under which Kosgi is 
built run ruined lines of fortifications. JLn the old turbulent 
days the ’■‘lace was the stronghold of a poligar. One of his 
descendants is now headman of the village. Like others with 
similar pedigrees, he keeps his womenkind gosha. The vil- 
lagers hold him in respect and call him the reddi dora.” 
The doings of his ancestors are commemorated on some half 
a dozen of thi^ 'viraJcals (the stones recording the deeds of 
* ifem. (?6oZ. Sttrv. xxv, 70. 
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heroes which are so common all over the district and have CHAP, xv; 
been refen^ed to on i>. 49 above) of more than ordinary size 
and elaboration. 

About a mile south of the village, in a corner between 
three hills aie five stones kistvaens. Only one is now intact.* 

It is larger than the usual run of such erections. 

The industries of the village include a tannery and the 
weaving of the ordinary cotton cloths worn by the womeji 
of the district. 

Kosgi was very severely hit by the 1877 famine and in 
1881 its population was 27 per cent, less than it had been in 
1871. But in the next decade its inhabitants increased at the 
abnormal rate of 44 per cent, and it is now a fairly flourish- 
ing place. 

Mantsala: a shrotriem village with a ]) 02 )ulatioii of 
1,212 on the bank of the Tungabhadra in the exti‘eme north 
of the taluk. Tlie village is widely known as containing 
the tomb of the Madhva saint Sri Rdghavendrasvami, tlie 
annual festival in August connected with which is attended 
by large numbers (rf pilgrims, including even Lingayats, from 
Bombay, tlie Nizam’s Dominions and even Mysore. The tomb 
itself is not of architectural interest. The grant of the landed 
endowment attached to it is said in one of the Mackenzie 
MSS, to have been made by Venkaima Pant, tlie well-kiiown 
diwan of Sidi Masaud Khan, governor of Adoni from 1GC2 
<0 1687. 

A quaint story of Munro is told about the place, llie 
endowment being threateue<l with resumption, Munro, it is 
said,t came to make enquiries. Aft.-*! removing liis boots and 
taking off his hat he approached the grave. The saint there- 
upon emerged from his tomb and met him. They conversed 
together for some time regarding the resumption, but tliough 
the saint was visible and audible to Munro — who was liimself 
llie people declare, semi-divine — none of the othei-s who wore 
there coitld either see Iiim or hear what he said. The dis- 
cnssioii ended, Munro returned to his tents and quashed the 
proposal to resume the endowment. Being offered some con* 
secrated rice, he accejited it and ordered it to be used in the 
prepai‘ation of his meals for that day. 

Nagaladinnb: A village of 2,676 inhabitants, and con- 
taining a police-station, which stands on the bank of tlie 
Tungabhadra in the north-east comer of the taluk. IJp to 

* An elaborate description of thoir condition fifty yoare ago will be found 
in Meadows Taylor’s paper in /ottr. Bomb, Branch iv, 406-7* 

t MaAraa BevieWf yiii, 280. 
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1810 it “was the capital ol the Nagaladiune taluk, which iii 
that yeax was merged in Adoni. It is now a j)oor-looking 
place. The great stoim of 1851 referred to above (p. 142) 
did it much damage — ^the Tungabhadra rising, it is said, 
over 30 feet in twenty-four hours — and washed away many 
houses. The people still point out the level to which the 
water reached and still feel uncomfortable whenever the river 
IS in high flood. 

In the village live the descendants of a Musalman named 
Tipparasayya, who with his brother Ifdgarasayya, held bigJj 
office in Adoni about 1600. He was, it is said, comj)elled by 
the Bijapur Sultan to embrace Islam.* -The family hold 
considerable inams and are credited with having built tlie 
foit in the village, of which the ruins may still be seen. The 
descendants of tlie brother, who remained a Hindu live in 
N^andavaram, some eight miles to the south-west. 

Peddatumsalam : Twelve miles by road north of Addni ; 
population 1,762. Local tradition declares that between this 
village and Chinnatumbalam there was formerly a large town, 
of which Muchchigiri was the chucklers’ quarter, ruled over 
by a king named Kumbal. One of the Mackenzie mana- 
scriptst gives the name as Tumbara. The story gains some 
confirmation from the fact that the whole site of the village 
is scattered with broken fragments of sculptured stone; that 
by the roadside about a mile north of it is a large Ganesa 
elaborately cut on a boulder which is now a long way from 
any habitations ; that about a quarter of a mile east of this 
road and some half a mile from the village is a group of de- 
serted shrines surrounded by cultivation ; and that the vil- 
lage temple itself, of which more hereafter, is far bigger and 
finer than would be looked for in such an insignificant j)hme 
as the present Peddatumbalam. The sculptured stones lying 
about the village, built into its wells and walls, or collected in 
its lesser temples are some of granite and some of greenstone. 
Several of the latter bear representations of Jain tirthankai^as 
in the usual cross-legged attitude of absorption, others arc 
^ivakoXB and others again are covered with the usual religious 
figures. 

The group of deserted shrines is wortn more detailed 
notice. It is easily discoverable by the unusually long dhvx%- 
jastainhha which stands close to it and is visible above the 
surroundingi trees. Just south of this -is a row of seven vira- 
hah. Four others and several snake stones are lying about in 

♦ These iteteaients ajre ba^ed on sundry \oob1 and other manaaoripte. 

t Wil8oii*e Oatalogue/4:6S, No. 48 (1) (Herabnmballam). 
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the vicinity. Immediately to the north stand three temple^!^. OHAP. iv. 
All three seem from the detail of their ornamentation and Ad<Sni 

the form of their pillars to have been, at least originally, 

Jain shrines. In the centre tem])le the doorway, which seems 
to have been added later, is ornamented with Chalnkyan ‘de- 
tail s^reatly undercut and is surrounded with a course of snake 
gods and goddesses with their arms round each other’s necks 
exactly similar t^ those seen in similar positions in the Clia- 
lukyan temples in the western taluks. The easternmost of the 
three buildings is square, with four doorways facing the four 
points of the compass over each of which is sculptured a cross- 
legged tirthankara guarded on either side by an .elephant 
with its trunk luised in the position seen in the representation 
of Gajalakslimi in Hindu tomjdos. There are tliree inscri])- 
tions (one a veiy long* one) and bits of two others on stones 
standing in or near these buildings. The Mackenzie manu- 
script above referred to 'gives translations of tliese and says 
that one records the restorat’on of one of the tciuides l)y an 
officer of Tribhuvanamalla of Kalydni (evidently the West- 
ern Chdlukyan king Vikramaditya VI.) in the tliirty-first 
year of <he Clidhikyan era. This is the era whicli Vikra- 
mdditya VI, started in supersession of the Saka era, in A.D. 

1076-77, so the temjile is old enough to have required restora- 
tion in A. I). 1106. Three others of the inscriptions arc dated 
A.D. 1126-27, 1149-50 and 1183-84 respectively and show 
that in each of these years the village was uiulei* the Western 
Chdlnkyans. It may he here mentioned that there are two 
other inscriptions in the village itself — one neai* the Jangam 
math in the village and another on the image in the Vfra- 
bhadra temple. 

The village temple is a fine example of the Ohdlukyan 
style met with in Mysore and Dharwar and is tlie only one 
of its kind in the district, and perhans in the Presidency. It 
is built of granite and its general effect is greatly heightened 
by the masonry terrace (one of the characteristics of the Obd- 
hikyan style) on which it stands. This terrace is some seven 
feet higli and all round it run a row of caparisoned elephants 
and another of saddled horses which, though now much chij)-^ 
ped and weathered, were originally finished in great detail. 

The temple stands back nine or ten feet from the edge oi! the 
terrace and consists of a shrine with a tower over it and a 
mantapam in front of the door of the shrine. Tlie tower is 
pyramidal with a broad band of almost plain masonry in the 
centre of each of its sides which curves gradnolly to tlie 
top in a manner wliieli, though common enough in IS'orthern 
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CHAP. XV. India, is probably very rare in the south. The ground plan is 
iD(5Ni. rectangular, and not star-shaped, but is diversified by the 
projection from the line of the walls of the various bays and 
panels with which it is ornamented. The sculpture on' these 
is q^uite excellent. The female figures wear large circular 
ornaments in the distended lobes of their ears similar to those 
of the l^dyar women of the present time. 

The doorway of the shrine is beautifully carved in the 
Chdlukyan fashion, but the mantapam which obviously ori- 
ginally fronted it has disappeared and has been replaced by 
a modern erection of wood and mud. The tradition in the 
village is that the pillars oO the mantapam wei*6 taken by 
Masdud Khan to build the Jamma Masjid and other mosques 
at Adoni referred to in the account of the latter place above. 
The villagers also say that the stone chains now to be seen 
on each side of tha facade of the Jamma Masjid originally 
hung on each side of the doorway of the shrine in this temple 
and point to two stones, now broken, from which they say 
they depended. 

On the top of the north-west end of the long hill which 
stands north of Peddatumbalam, on the side away from the 
village, is a most conspicuous rounded mound, about 60 yards 
across and perhaps 30 feet high, which is covered outside witli 
small pieces of broken white quartz and has an irregular ring 
of small stones round its summit. It looks like a pile of 
debris from some excavation, but no pit or shaft is now visible 
and the villagers can give no account of it. 

THMMiGAisncriiu ; A town of 13,890 inhabitants lying 
eighteen miles north-east of Adoni. It is the head-quarters of 
a Deputy Tahsildar and a sub-registrar, contains a police- 
station, isi the fourth most populous place in the district and 
in the last thirty years has grown faster than any of the other 
larger towns, its population having increased during that time 
by as much as 89 per cent. 

Its chief industry is the weaving of the cotton (and mixed 
silk and cotton) cloths for women which has already been re- 
ferred to in Chapter VI. It is said that at one time the in- 
dustry had almost died out but that it was revived by tlie 
efforts of Mr. K. W. Eobertson, Collector of the district 
from 1824 to 1838, who among other measures brought over 
to it a number of weavers from the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
Temmigandru cloths are now much esteemed and are exported 
even to South Canara. 
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ALUR TALUK. 


Altjb is one of the four taluis which make up the eastern, 
cr black cotton -soil, division of the district, the other three 
being Adoni, Bellaiy and Rayadrug. As much as 77 per cent, 
of its area is covered with cotton-soil, 16 per cent, being mixed 
soils and the remainder red ferruginous land. Round about 
its head-quarter station is a cluster of granite rocks forming 
part of a disjointed line of hiUs which crosses it from north- 
west to south-east ; but except for the variety which these afford 
it is an almost dead level plain, draining for the most part 
into the Hagari. 

Statistics upon many points concerning it will be found 
in the separate Appendix to this book. It suffered more sev- 
erely in the 1876 famine than an*^ other tab k in the district, 
and its population in 1901 numbered only a few hundreds 
more than it did in 1871, thirty years before. More than 
half its people speak Telugu but Canarese is the vernacular 
of nearly two-fifths. 

The percentage of the area of Alur which is arable is 
higher than in any other taluk and its cotton-soil, which is 
of the typically heavy variety, is the best in the district, 
the average assessment per acre on its dry land being as 
high as Re. 1-4-0. The incidence of the land revenue per 
head of the population is also much higher tliau in any other 
taluk. A bumper crop from its rich lands bringvS in the ryots 
enough to tide them safely over that year ard tlie next, even 
if in the next the crops fail, but the high proportion of it 
which consists --f cotton-soil, the cultivation of which depends 
entirely upon the rainfall, and the almost entire ahHence of 
irrigated land leave no part of it protected against a succes- 
sion of bad seasons, while the facts that it lias the smallest 
area of forest land in the district and that (especially along 
its eastern border) water is extremely scarce — lying at a great 
depth and being often brackish — ^tell severely against its cat- 
tle in time of famine. Cholam and korra are the staple crops, 
and the area under cotton L the largest in the district. 

Some account of the few places in it which are of any 
interest is given below: — 

Alttb : The head-quarters of the taluk was moved here in 
1805 from Guliam. It is known to the natives as Chinna 
(little) Aliir to distinguish it from Hdlaharivi, which they 
28 
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CHAP. XV call Pedda (big) Alur. The place is a Union, has a popnla- 
AiTO. iion of 3,528 and contains a Snb-registrar, a police-station and 
a trayellers’ bungalow. Otherwise it is entirely uninteresting 
Chippigiri: Thirteen miles south-east of Alur on the 
Guntatal road. Police-station; population 2,214. 

The low fortified hill just north of the village contains 
traces of a prehistoric settlement. There was evidently also 
a considerable Jain colony here in days gone by and one 
of the Mackenzie manuscripts * says that king Bijjala (ap- 
parently the Ealachui’ya usurper, A.D, 1156-1167, is meant) 
built the foi^t and lived there with his people the Jains. On 
the hill is a Jain temple — still called “ the basti ” by the 
villagers — ^which has the pyramidal stone roof typical of stinic- 
tures of the kind and found also in the similar exiimples at 
Kurugddu, Hampi, Kotturu and other places in the district. 
The templo also contains several representations of seated and 
standing (nude) figures which ai'e clearly Jain in character, 
and immediately north of the entrance to it, under a big 
boulder, are three stones bearing larger images of Jain tir- 
thanka-ras. The inner shrines of the two largest temples in 
the village — those to Bhogesvara and Ohenna Kesavasvdmi — 
were also obviously originally Jain shrines of the same design 
which, at a much later date, have been added to and converted 
into Hindu temples. One of these resembles the Jain temple 
on the hill in exhibiting, on the lowest co.urse of the masonry 
of the tower over the shrine the curious ornamentation, con- 
sisting of a row of little inverted cones, which is to be seen 
in one of the similar temples at Kurugodu. 

The Bhogesvara and Chenna Kesavasvami temples have 
both been enlarged out of all resemblance to their original 
selves by being surrounded by a high wall equipped with a 
gopuram and by the addition in front of the shrine of im- 
posing mautanams. The four central pillars in each of these 
are Jain in style but have been heightened in an incongruous 
fashion by placing on top of them a capital of the same 
Drayidian style in which the other additions are built. The 
two temples face one another and in the square between* 
them stand two of the most graceful dhvaja stambhas in all 
the district. They are unusually tall, being perhaps 40 feet 
in length, taper very gradually upward, are richly carved 
throughout and are set in high pediments which add greatly 
to their effect. 

In the Bhogesvara temple are two viraltals of the usual 
pattern and a much damaged Canarese inscription. In that 

* See Taylor’s Oatalogti4 of Oriental M88*, iii, 550. • 
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to Ciieniia Kesava is an inscription dated 1608 A.D. record- OUap. XV. 
ing a grant of lauds to it by a local chief. In the smaller Altir. 
Venkataramana temple in the village - an inscription dated 
1528 records a grant by king Krishna Deva of Yijayanagar. 

East of the village and south of the road to N^ancharla is 
a brinddvanam to Vijaya Baya, a famous Madhva hymnist. 

Guliam: a mile from the Hagari, east by south of Alur. 

Population 1,667. The old village of the same name stands 
on the bank of tlie jiver. IT^p to 1805, it was the head-quarters 
of tlie taluk. In the great storm of 1861 referred to on page 
142 above the ITogari rose very suddenly and washed away 
almost all the houses. A few people returned to the old site, 
but the majority moved to the present village, which is 
further oif the liver. In the temple of Laksluni Devi in the 
old village is a pillar with an inscription which is dated 
A.p. 1408 and mentions king Deva Baya of Yijayanagar, 
but it is said to have been lirought from Yirupdpiiram, six 
niiles to the north-east. A dhvaja^stain blui contains another 
inscription. 

In the present Gilliam is the tomb of Gadi Liugappa, a 
Kuraba by caste, who provides an interesting instance of 
the manner in which deities are manufactured. He died only 
some 60 years ago and people still living remember him; 
yet hij tomb lias been converted into a regailar toni[)le in 
which worship is performed; even Druhmaus and Liugayats 
pay him due reverence; children are named Lingappa, 

Lingamma and so forth after him; and the annual festival 
in his honour is attended, it is said, l>y as many as 10,000 
people. He seems to have gained his position in the 2 >'^hlic 
esteem partly by turning ascetic and renouncing tlio world 
but chiefly by fulfilling the desires of those who made vows 
to him and by the success of his prophecies. He is declared, 
for instance, to have eftected the reinstatement of a dismissed 
Tahsildar and to have foretold the great flood of 1851, 

Haeivax^vm : A village of 2,088 inhabitaiita in the north 
of the talnk, midway between Siruguppa and Adoni. It was 
once fortified and one of the gateways of the fort is now 
occupied by the police-station. Just outside this is a Hanu- 
mdn temple, in the enclosure in front of whicli is a rock 
bearing an inscription in Tclugu. This is dated A.D. 1500 
and speaks of Sriranga Baya Yenkatadri as ruler of the 
Adoni pargana and records the grant of Harivanatn to Brah- 
mans as an agraharam. This Yenkatadri was doubtless one 
of the two brothers of Kama Baya, the de facto ruler at that 
time of the Yijayanagar empire. He had rebelled against 
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!R6ma Edya about 1660 and seized Addui, but after a siege of 
six months the place capitulated and he was pardoned.* The 
inscription, seems to show that he continued thereafter to 
hold charge of the Ad6ni country. 

Eound about the Hanumdn temple are several pieces of 
religious sculpture in a close-grained green stone. The vil- 
lagers say that they are remnants of a temple to Somesvars 
which has now dissppeared. Just south of it is a virakal, 
and another stands under a margosa tree some 60 yards to 
the west. The former is said to be in memory of the ancestor 
of some KurubaSj and the Latter of some Chetti Banajigas, 
who still hold inams in Harivanam. Within the fort, some 
60 yards north of the police-station, are two Jain temples 
of the same class as those at Chippigiri. Both are now occu- 
pied by Hindu, gods. 

The village has been stated to be a centre of the blanlcet- 
weaving industry but no weaving is done in it now. Three 
fam^ilies of Hammas make agricultural implements and, *lo 
order, ornamental knives, swords and other hardware which 
has some local reputation. 

Holalagondi : is a Tlnion containing 3,398 inhabitants 
and a police-station, but, except that it is a place of some 
commercial and agricultural importance, it has little intei‘est. 

Nbeaniki : Bight miles to the north-west of Aliir. The 
hamlet of this village which the maps call Hosappatidevara- 
gudda and the natives D4varagudda or Kottapeta, and which 
lies close under the hill, is one of several places in the Bellary 
district which are widely believed to bring misfortune upon 
the heads of any ofidcial above the rank of a menial who ven- 
tures to visit them. Other instances a 3 'e Maniiru in Bellary 
taluk, Bydsigaderi in Hadagalli, Edmaghatta and Mattihalli 
in Harpanahalli, Malavi in Kudligi and Vyasdpuram in Eaya- 
drug taluk. The prohibition differs in degree in different 
places. Sometimes, for instance, it is held only to apply 
to Tahsildars, or only to halts and not to visits, but there 
can be no doubt that it is often seriously regarded by native 
officers. In the case of this Devaragudda it apparently covers 
only visits to the deserted village which stands on the stretcJi 
cf level ground part of the way up the hill to the south of it. 
This place has a tank with five or six acres of wet land under 
it and some 200 acres of dry land (neither of which are now 
cultivated), a mosque, a mantapam and some small temples 
and houses in ruins. On the hill above it is a temple to Mai!4s- 
vara at which an annual festival is held. The feature of the 


* Briggs* Ferishtag iii, 397, ft. 
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gathering is the pronouncement of a prophecy regarding the 
fortunes of the coming year similar to that referred to in the 
account of the Maildr feast on page 343 below. The hill 
on which this temple stands is full of caves or rather pas- 
sages among the boulders of v'hich it is made up, and in the 
largest of these is a shapeless protuberance on the rock, vari- 
ously declared to represent a tortoise or a fish, to which wor- 
ship is paid. On another hill behind it are more small tem- 
ples and a building said to have been used as a powder-maga- 
zine by the poligar of the place. 

“Yellauti: a village of 1,263 inhabitants nine miles in 
a direct line north-west of Aldr. It is known for the urrnt 
in honour of the Musalman saint Sheikh Sdhib which occurs 
annually at it. The saint seems to have made a reputation for 
himself by granting people the fulfilment of their wishes, 
sending them children and so forth, and when he died liis 
followers erected the existing darga to him. It possesses a 
landed inam. Stories of the miracles the saint performed 
are still current. He is said, .for example, to have gone re- 
gularly to Adoni (15 miles distant) five times every day so as 
to be there at the hours of prayer. 
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BELLAMY. 


BBLLART TALUK. 


Bellaey is one of tlie four eiistern, or level, black cotton-soil, 
taluks of the district. As mlich as four-fiftbs of its total 
area (a bigber proportion than in any other taluk) is covered 
with this soil, the remaining fifth being red land. Except 
in the extreme south, where it is bounded, and in places 
broken -up, by the spurs of the Coppei' Mountain, it is a 
wide level expanse diversified only by low granite bills, chief 
of which are those near Kurugodu, Sirigeri and Tekkalakota. 
It slopes north and north-eastwards towards the Tungabhad- 
ra and the Hagari; the Pedda Yanka, one of the streams 
which carry its drainage into the latter, is of a very respect- 
able size. 

Statistics regarding the taluk will be found in the separate 
Apnendix to this volume. It is the largest, most populous, 
and best educated in Bellary, ^nd it contains the highest pro- 
portion of the Musalmans, nearly fonr-fifths of all the Christi- 
ans, and an unusual share of the few Jains, who are found 
in the district. More than half its population speak Canarese, 
only a fifth talking Telugu. 

The land under the Tungabhadra channels round about 
Siruguppa is the most fertile in the district. Cholam and 
korra are the staple crops of the taluk, but the area under 
cotton is only less than that in Adoni and Alur and, as in 
Rayadrug, a considerable amount of cambu is grown. The 
forest area is Eiiialler than in any taluk except Alur. 

The more noteworthy places in it are the following : — 

Bellaet. — The Municipality and Cantonment of Bellary, 
being the capital of the district, contains all the offices usual 
to such towns and is in addition the head-quarters of the 
Superintending Engineer, Third Circle, and an -Assistant 
Commissioner of the Salt, Abkari and Customs Department, 
It is a station orL the O-untakal-Hubli branch of the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway and the seventh largest place in the 
Presidency, its inhabitants numbering 68,2^7. As has already 
been seen in Chapter I, it possesses an extremely dry climate, 
^d a temperature which, though more than usually sultry 
in the three hot months, is for the rest of the year cooler than 
the generality of Madras stations. 

The town is built on a level plain lying round about two 
of the barren rocky hills characteristic of the Deccan. On 
one of these stands the fort, and it is consequently known as the 
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Port Hill, wldle the other — from the fact that when viewed CHAT. XV. 

from the t oath-east (especially at twilight) a group of blocS Beilary. 

of stone on its highest crest presents a striking resemblance 

to the profile of a human face, the owner of which is 

on his back asleep — is poprilarly known as the Pace Hill or 

Face Rock. The latter (see the plan of the town attached) 

lies just north of the l^ort Hill. These hills, the bare sides 

of which are covered for the most part with piles of the 

huge boulders which have split off them, are the two most 

conspicuous objects from eveiy part of the place.* 

The town (see the plan) consists of the n])per fort on the 
Foit Hill, the lower fort built close under its eastern side, 
the cantonment on the west, the civil station on the east and, 
alpng the southern border, the crowded suburbs of Cowl Ba- 
zaar and Brucepettah (separated from one atmther by the ’N’alJa- 
eheruvu) and the smaller suburb of Mellor])ettali. The Port 
Hill iq about a mile and a half in circumference. lis top is 
1,976 feet above the sea, or about 480 feet above the town, 
which is from 1,481 to 1,528 feet in elevation. The upper 
fort consists of the uaxial citadel on the summit of the rook, 
guarded by outer linos of fortifications, one below the other. 

In the weakest places there are three of tlieso lines, hut 
where the liill is naturally strong (as on the northern side, 
where it is covered with confus<Kl heaps of enormous boulders, 
and on the western, where it consists of bare, smooth, sheet- 
rock ])r()tected at the foot by a dee^^ ditch,) there is sometimes 
only one. Tliero is only one recognized wuy up to it, a ■wind- 
ing path among big boulders commanded at several jxn'nts from 
above. On the top, outside tlio citadel, are a small tem])le, 
the remains of some modern cells for military ])riBoners, and 
several deep i)()ols of water made by building up tlie outlets 
from natural clefts in the rock in which the rain water collects. 

One of tlieso is 29 feet deep. Some accounts of the town 
speak as though the existence of water in such spots is mys- 
terious or miraculous, but the truth seems to be that the 
evaporation from such deep and narrow pools can seldom 
keep pace with the fresh supplies they continually receive 
from rainfall, and similar reservoirs occur on other similar 
hills Within the citadel are several strongly-constructed 
buildings. It was in these that Muzaffar Kh&n, once Naw^db 
of Kurnool, was confined from 1823 to 1864 for the murder 
of his wife near Adoni. He was released from confinement 

* And gave rise to Thomas Atkins’ well-known description of Bellary as con- 

sisting of “ two bloonain* heaps of road-metal** 
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on the occagjlon of the Governor Sir W. Denison's visit to 
Bellary in 1864. 

The lower fort is surronnded by a rampart, faced with 
stone, about 18 feet high and protected by circular stone 
bastions; a ditch about 18 feet deep and some 30 to 40 feet 
wide, revetted with stone; and a glacis. 

Both the Fort and Face Hills were the sites of important 
pre-historic settlements. In 1872 Mr. W. Fraser, District 
Engineer, found on the latter celts and chisels in various 
stages of manufacture and use and also corn-crushers, meal- 
ing-stones and antique pottery. Subsequently the north and 
east sides of the former were shown to have been prehistoric 
sites and on Chem were discovered lumps of soft red hematite, 
a tuyere perhaps used for iron-smelting and celts and other 
implements, including a whetstone and a ringstone, of which 
the latter is now in the Madras Museum. 

But otherwise Bellary cannot boast an ancient history, 
and the town itself, as distinct from its Fort, is only 100 
years old. Writing in 1803 Munro said Bellary is a ix)ot 
place and was almost desolate before the arrival of th) troops.^' 
It was, indeed, anxiously considered, when first the district 
was handed over to the Company, whether Gooty would not 
be a more suitable place for the cantonment. 

The first of the poligars of Bellary was apparently a Kura- 
ba named Bdluda tail ") Eanumappa Hdyak, who was so 
called because he had a small tail. Account differ * as to his 
origin, but he seems to have held oflS.ce under the Vijayana- 
gar kings and after their downfall to have been given by 
their successor, the rBijdpur Sultan — subject to the payment 
of a peshkash of some Rs. 6,000 and performance of military 
service with 3,000 peons — ^tho estates of Bellary, Eurugddu 
and Tekkalakota. He lived at Bellary and doubtless put the 
rock into some state of defence. He is said t to have defeated 
near Kampli the forces sent against him by the fallen king 
of Vijayanagar who was then living at Penukonda. He was 
succeeded by three lineal descendants — ^Hire Malatappa, Sid- 
dappa, and Hir6 Rdmappa — ^who ruled until A.D. 1631. 
Thereafter the Musalmans appear to have been the real masters 

* The firsb editioa of this G’Azetteer follows the aoooTint of the early history 
of Bellary in Fharoah’s Ghizetteer (1856), bnt whence this latter was obtained is 
not now apparent. Munro’s letter of 20tb March 1802, which gives full parti- 
onlars of some of the poligars’ fatnilies, says very little abont those of Bellary. 
The first part of the aoooxint wMoh follows i? mainly taken from one of the 
Maokeniie MSS, (Local records, Vol. 48, pp. 24-72) which is oorrohorated in 
many details by another MB. in the same oolleotion abont Knrngddn. 

t Pharoah, 81, 
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of the place for 60 years until 1692, though two more of the 
poligar family, namely Chikka Malatappa and Chikka Ndyak 
Sahib., are mentioned as having some authority in it. 

It was during this period that the Mardtha chief Sivaji 
became master of the fort for a short time. About 1678, os 
he was passing through the place on his. way to the Carnatic 
some of his foragers were killed by tlie retainers of a widow 
of one of the poligars, who was then in possession of the 
fort. Sivaji demanded satisfaction hut the lady refused to 
make amends, defended herself stoutly and only suri*ender- 
ed after a siege of 27 days. The fort was however restored to 
her on her agreeing to pay tribute, and ten years later Aurang- 
zeb overran the Maratha conquests in the south and regained 
the suzerainty over it.^ 

Thenceforward the accounts of the place are clearer. About 
1692 the poligars again obtained authority over the fort and 
Ddvappa ITdyak, son of the abovemention ed Chikka Nayak 
Sahib, was chief from 1692 to 1707.t Devappa was followed by 
his eldest son Hanumappa (1708-17) who was succeeded by 
his brother Hire Rdmappa (1718-24). During his time tbo 
suzerainty of the place again changed hands, Asaf Jah, Vice- 
roy of the Deccan and ancestor of the present Hizams of 
Haidarabad, declaring himself inclependjent of Delhi in 172J14 
The next chief was Hire Hamappa’s brother Chikka Hamappa, 
who ruled from 1725 to 1729. Ho died without issue and, as 
none of his brothers had any children either. Iris father’s 
younger widow, TTilamma, who was also childless, succeeded. 
She adopted a collateral called Dodda Tale Hamappa, then ten 
years of age, and ruled during his minority. She was a lady 
of character, for, finding that the hoy’s tincle and father 
opposed her in certain matters, she had them both beheaded. 
But she was unpopular and was deposed by her own people, who 
established Kamappa in her place, where he ruled until 1764. 

Dnring his time the town become tributary to Adoui, 
which had been granted in jaghir to Basdlat Jang, bi*other 
of SalSbat Jang, the then Subadar of the Deccan. § Edm- 
appa was succeeded by his brother Hanumappa who ruled 
till 1769. In 1768 Haidar Ali attempted to take the ])laco 
by assault, but was beaten off with great loss and retreated. !| 

* Buff, Hist, ofHahraitaa, i, 283, 847. 

t Tlie Knmgddu MS. says 1702, and also differs slightly in tho oase of tho 
three dates immediately following, but the Bellary MS, is very precise and very 
positire and has been followed. 

t Duff, i, 478. 
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CHAP. XV. Hanximappa, haying no cHldren, had adopted a brother-in* 
BjiLtAaT. law’s son named Devappa, but a party in the fort objected 
and murdered ^he boy and appointed another, named Dod- 
dappa, as chief. He held the place &om 1769 to 1774 in 
spite of opposition from the faction of a rival. 

In 1775, however, he refused to pay the usual tribute to 
Basdlat Jang, declaring that he had transferred his allegi- 
ance to Haidar Ali. Basdlat Jang sent Bojeraj, his minister, 
and M. Lally, the French officer who was then in his service, 
to invest Bellary.* Doddappa rashly sent to Haidar for help. 
Haidar was at Seringapatam and instantly 'set out. 

The distance,” says Colonel Wilks t ‘‘ on the map is 
three degrees of latitude, which was performed in 'five 
“ days; a considerable number of his men died of fatigue; and 
“ of those who marched from Seringapatam, not one half '»vexe 
‘‘ up to share in the first attack; •. . . While Haidar was 
still supposed to be at his capital, he fell by surprise on 
the rear of the besieging army. It was a complete rout 
in which Bojeraj was killed, and Monsieur Lally escaped 
with difficulty. The guns (of the besiegers) were left in 
“ the batteries; the approaches and parallels were complete; 
‘‘ and Haidar, without giving time for J;he entrance of supply 
‘‘ announced the object of this timely succour by instantly 
manning the batteries, assuming the place of the late be- 
siegers, and insisting an unconditional surrender. The 
‘‘ unfortunate chief had already revealed the state of his 
resources for a siege; further resistance was unavailing; 
and Haidar’s garrison was introduced into the place on the 
eighth day after his march from Seringapatam.” 
Doddappa fled. Haidar kept the place which he had 
won in so characteristic a manner and it was he who built 
the present upper and lower forts as they now are. 

Tradition says that they were designed by a French ad- 
venturer in his camp and that Haidar aiterwards, finding that 
the Fort Hill was commanded by Face Hill, had this man 
hanged near the fort gate. The same story is, however, told 
of other fortresses built by Haidar and his son Tipu — ^that at 
Hosur in Salem district, for example. In the seventies, when 
the roadway through the egjst gate of the lower fort was 
being straightened, a masonry tomb was unearthed near the 
gate. Though the tomb is obviously older than the fort 
(being surrounded by the masonry of one of the walls and 
piously protected from injury by a large slab of stone built 
in above it) and though it is not apparent why a man who was 

* Wilks, i, 872-8. t Ibid., 893-4. 
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hung in disgrace should he given a tomb, and though the CHAP. XV. 
tomb is of the usual Muhammadan style and near it were Beliia^t. 
found an earthenware vessel such as is used for burning 
frankincense at Musalman graves on Thursdays and a stone 
vessel such as is used for keeping food placed on these graves 
on anniversaries of deaths, the idea grew, and still survives, 
that the tomb is that of the unfortunate Frenchman. The 
Musalmans have, however, taken it under their charge and 
keep it whitewashed and deck it with lamps on holy days. 

Tipu held the fort until his defeat in 1792, when it be- 
came the property of the Nizam. It was ceded by the latter 
to the Company in 1800 with the rest of the district. 

At this time the lower foiHi, like other similar enclosures 
elsewhere, contained the dwellings of large numbers of natives 
who had flocked to it for protection in the troublous years 
which were just over. In 1806 and 1807, to make room for 
the buildings which were necessarily required by the troops, 

Munro had 670 houses, shops, etc., removed from the fort 
to the suburb now known as Brucepettah, paying the owners 
some Its. 20,000 as compensation. This new pettah (as 
it was originally called) subsequently obtained its present 
name from Peter Bruce, who had been in charge of Harpana- 
halli and from 1806 to 1820 was Judge of Bellary^^ but what 
his precise connection with it may have been is not now 
apparent from the records. 

But the natives who were thus removed were by no means 
the whole of those residing in the lower fort and in 1812 
Colonel A. Taylor, commanding the Ceded districts, drew 
attention to the inconveniences occasioned by the presence of 
the remainder by closing the sally port and refusing to allow 
their cattle to come in or go out. He justified his action on 
the grounds that the existence of natives within the fort 
rendered proper sanitation impossible, and led to much 
drunkenness among his men from the liquor, which was smug- 
gled in and to much disease contracted from the undesirable 
class of women who were enabled to find shelter among the 
huts. In 1815, therefore, the removal to Biucepettah of a 
further instalment of native dwellings was sanctioned. Fears 
of a Pindari raid delayed operations, the people being most 
unwilling to leave the protection of the foi*t, but the order was 
earned into effect in the two following years, convicts being 
employed in re-building the houses from their original materi- 
als and Government supplying carts for the transfer of these 
to the new sites. It was apparently, however, not until 1820 
that the last of the native dwellings were cleared out. 
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CHAP. IV. The lower fort now contains a number of public buildings. 

Beliaet. including the Main Guard (where a guard is still posted), 
Magazines, the Supply and Transport stores, tlie old arseiuil, 
the offices of the Superintending, Executive, and Local Fund 
Engineers and the Municipal High School, and also several 
churches, chief of which is Holy Trinity Church, which was 
built in 1811, enlarged in 1838,consecraled on the 14th Nov- 
ember 1841, and is at present the place of worship of members 
of the Church of England in ‘the civil station. Immediately 
east of the foot of the steps leading to the upper fort is a 
strongly-built mantapam which is pointed out as the placo 
in which Munro used to halt when he visited Bellary. 

The Cowl Bazaar was built later than Biucei)ettah. It 
obtained its name from the fact that it was originally occu- 
pied almost entirely by the followers and bazaarmen belonging 
to the troops, who settled there under an agreement (cowl) 
that they should be free from taxes.* 

Mellorpettah was named after Abel Mellor, who was Col- 
lector of the district from 1840 to 1850. 

The Cantonment was established in 1801, Bellaiy being 
then the head-quarters of the General Commanding tlie CU'dcd 
districts. At first the troops lived in tents, but in 1803 tem- 
porary thatched quarters were erected. Accommodation was 
clearly scarce, for in the same year the General, Dugal'J 
Compbell, complained that the only place ho had to keep 
bis powder in was a choultry outside the fort. The troops 
then at the place were the 25th Dragoons and the 4th Hegiineut 
of cavalry in the cantonment and, in the fort, a detachment 
of artillery, six companies of the 73rd Regiment and the Ist 
battalion of the 12th Regiment. The gaz'rison now usually 
comprises a battery of Field Artillery, a wing of a British 
Infantry regiment, a regiment of a native cavalry and ano-ther 
of native infantry. Bellary is also the head-quarters of a 
detachment of the S.M.R. Volunteers. 

In 1901-02 the troops were temporarily increased to afford 
gwds for the camp of *Boer prisoners of wai‘. This was 
pitched on the maidan just north of the cantonment railway 
station and included within its limits some of the barracks 
adjoining. It was provided in the usual manner with barbed 
wire entanglements and electric light. Three prisonei's broke 
their parole. One, a Frenchman, was re-captured by the 
gangmen on the line near Hospet and the other two, a Hol- 
lander and an Irish-American, who escaped together, were 

Nob *10^^^^^** N’ovember 1831 in MU. Oons., 6th January 1862, 
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arrested in the Bombay Preoidency while endeavouring to CHAP, XV. 
make their way to Goa. 'Bhvlaxx. 

In the civil station, the bungalow now occupied by the 
Collector was constructed by Mr. T. L. Strange who was 
Judge here from 1845 to 1851. He also built the bungalow 
on the Mincheri hill.* The house next east of the Collector’s 
vas erected by A. D. Campbell, who was Collector at Bellary 
from 1820 to 1824. Peter Bruce, already mentioned, built 
the “ Alam Basappa ” bungalow and Mr. C. Pelly, who 
served continuously in the district from 1832 till 1859, in all 
grades from Assistant Collector to Collector, constructed that 
in which the Judge now lives. A. E. Angelo, Judge of the 
district from 1836 to 1840, whose wife is buried in the 
Goanese chapel of St. Anthony in the Port, built the, house 
next west of the Collector’s cutcherry which is now used as 
the police office. General J. G. Heill, the hero of the relief 
01 Lucknow — ^whose statue stands opposite the Club in the 
Mount Road, Madras — ^is said to have at one time lived in 
the bungalow next east of the Rdni chattram. The proper 
name of this chattram, by the way, is Prince of Wales’ 
chattram, it having been erected from public subscriptions 
to commemorate the Prince’s visit to India. The Duke of 
Wellington is stated to have resided at one period in the 
northernmost of the two bungalows which adjoin the Fort 
Ditch, immediately west of the Fort Hill. It, was at that 
time a mantapam and traces of the original building are 
still to be seen in it. The excellent well in the compound 
of this house is one of six which tradition says were built by 
six sisters of the Bdluda Hanumappa Wdyak above mentioned, 

The other five are the following: — (1) at Avamma’s tope 
about one mile along the Siruguppa road, (2) in the compound 
of the London Mission, (3) between the Fort and Face Hills 
(this has been since improved and now supplies the British 
troops in the cantonment), (4) near the cavalry lines and 
(5) in the compound of the westernmost bungalow in the 
cantbnment, adjoining the railway line. Wells which can 
compare with these are seldom constructed now-a-days. 

.The various cemecerios — and especially the oldest and 
largest of them, the Church of England cemetery adjoining 
the railway compound — contain several tombs of historical 
interest. A list of all the epitaphs upon them was printed 

* Scandal adds tliat ho lived there much of his time, only coming into Bellary 
when his Sheristadar signalled (by running up a flag on the court-house) that cases 
were awaiting trial. 
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at the Oollectorate Press in 1901. One of the best remember- 
ed graves is that of Ealj^h Horsley, Head Assistant Collector 
of Bellary and son of John Horsley, I.C.S., the name-father 
of Horsleytonda near Madanapalle. He was murdered by 
burglars whom he was endeavouring to capture on the night 
of the 4th July 1856 in his bungalow, which was the building 
now occupied by the Bellary Club. In spite of exhauwslivo 
enquiries by Mr. Pelly, the crime long remained a mystery. 
A't last, in 1864, a man who was about to be hanged at Delhi 
for another murder confessed that it was he who had hilled 
Horsley, and the detailed account he gave of the locality and 
the event left no doubt of the truth of his statement. 


Bellary contains no temples or mosques of any architec- 
tural merit. The most popular temple in the pla(‘.e is the little 
shrine to Durgamma between the J ail and the Sessions Court. 
Its proximiiy to these two buildings brings it much custom 
from certain classes, intercession being made for friends or 
relations who are being tried in the former or are confined 
in the latter. But all sorts and conditions of people do wor- 
ship at it, from Brahmans and Lingayats down (it is said) 
to Muhammadans. The goddess is represented by a heap of 
earth covered with tuimeric powder and hung with silver 
CiC vote* representations of hands, eyes, ears and so forth, 
offered by persons whom she is supposed to have cured of dis 
ease in these parts of their persons. The annual festival takes 
place in Pebruary, when a buffalo and many sheep are sacri- 
ficed and a hook-swinging festival occurs. An effigy, and not 
f swung now-a-days. As in many other places, the 

b^alo's head is placed in front of the shrine and on it some 
of the animaPs entrails and a lighted lamp.* 

Of the various mosques, the two biggest are that in Jum- 
ma MMjid lane, Brucepettab, and that in Cowl Bazaar near 

police-station. The first was built by a former mufti of 
the town and enlarged in the sixties by a moulvi from Ongolc 
and mam m the seventies by Haji Abdul Kbadir, a pi-os- 
peroTw contractor. The second was begun from money be- 
queatbed for the purpose by a childless Musalmani, the work 
bemg supermtended by the then kotwal of Cowl Bazaar, and 
as smee been added to by other members of the faith. The 

beef-butchers are Ahl-i-Hadis, or Wahabis, and have their 
own mosque. 


^0 Muhammadan dargas of some local re- 
pute. The first 18 that close under the little rocky biU called 


• Compare die aooount of the festiTOl at Kudligi oa p. 308 below. 
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E.dttiguddam, next the * Alam Basappa ^ bungalow, which OHAP. XV. 
was erected over the last resting-place of a fakir named Makh- B ellam y. 
turn Jahani, who lived for several years in a cave among 
the boulders of the hill. The second is in what is now the 
comiKnuid of tlie cotton spinning mill and keeps in memory 
one Sade-ud-din, The spot was formerly the private property 
of a Hindu and the holy man was buried there because by his 
intercession the owner had been blessed with a son. 

The arts, industries and trade of Bellary — ^its wood-car- 
vers and weavers and its spinning mill and cotton-presses — 
have been referred to in Chapter VI above; its Christian 
Missions are mentioned, in Chapter III ; its medical and edu- 
cational institutions, in Chapters IX and X; its Jail, in Chap- 
ter XIII ; and its municipality, in Chapter XIV. 

It cannot be called a growing town. In the thirty years 
between 1871 and 1901 its population only increased by 12 ^ 
per cent. It has no great indxxstries to support it, and subsists 
chiefly by supplying the cantonment and civil station and by 
serving as a centre for the collection of the expoi'ts of the 
neighbouring villages and the distribution to .them of their 
imports. 

The greatest material want of the place at present is a 
proper water-supply. The European troops depend mainly for 
their water on the ancient well between the Fort and Face 
Hills already referred to above. There is also a small tank 
near the Hative Infantry lines. Cowl Bazaar possesses some 
wells, but relies mainly on the Fort Ditch. Brucepettah has 
the Nallacheruvu tank (which, however, receives much of the 
drainage of the Cowl Bazaar and is more used for bathing 
in than drinking), the wells sui)pliod by percolation from it 
and the Main waring tank. This last is the best source in the 
town. Its name-father. Lieutenant Swecdlaud Mainwaring 
of the 2nd Begiment, X.I., was D.A.Q.M.G. of the Ceded 
districts from 1859 to 1862. He began, with convict labour 
from the neighbouring jail, the quarrying of the rock in this 
spot which is still carried on whenever the water is low enough 
and has eventually resulted in the formation of a fine tank. 

Ifone of these supplies are convenient and in dry seasons 
they are even insufficient. The first improvements were those 
carried out by Captain J. F. Fischer, R.E., when Executive 
Engineer of Bellary in 1864. In that year he cut two chan- 
nels from the tank (then quite out of repair) which lies south- 
west of the race-course, one leading to the small tank near 
the Hative Infantry lines, and the other to the Fort Ditch. 

These cost some Rs., 6,600, 
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In the following year he repaired, and raised the bank of, 
the tank which supplied . these two channels, and thus in- 
creased its capacity. The work cost some Us. 17,000 and 
the tank has ever since, been known as Fischer's tank." 
He next, in 1866, suggested that a channel should be cut from 
the tenth milestone on the Kudatini road to his tank, so as 
to intercept and collect the water flowing down four nullahs 
which drain that part of the Copper Mountain range.* The 
scheme was at first shelved on the ground that the High 
Level " channel of the TTpuer Bellary Project " of the 
Madras Irrigation Company, which was to run from the Valla- 
bhipuram anicut to Bella.ry town, would render it unnecessary 
But when this Project was dropped, a modification of Fischer’s, 
scheme, by which the water of one of the four nullahs was 
turned into a reservoir constructed near the Allipuram hamlet 
of Kollagallu village (some four miles down the Kudatini road) 
and thence taken to Fischer's tank was eventually carried out. 
Part of it was done as a relief -work in the famine of 1866. 
The cantonment has greatly benefited from these improve- 
ments, but they have done nothing for Brucepettah or the 
eastern part of the town. In 1871 the water-famine was so 
severe that the municipal council was driven to the extreme 
sten of arranging for the railway to bring in 20,000 gallons 
daily by train from the Hagari, the water to be stored in 
Bellary in the iron tanks used by the troops during the 
Abyssinian expedition." The very day before the first con- 
signment was to be brought in a timely fall of rain rendered 
the arrangement no longer necessary, and the completion 
shortly afterwards of the Allipuram scheme helped to relieve 
the situation. A committee was, however, appointed to sug- 
gest further sources of supply, and it recommended that the 
stream which flows^ by Vonnahalli should be turned into the 
^allacheruvu. This was done as a relief -work in the 1876 
famine at a cost of some Es. 10,000. 

In 1895 the Military authorities urged the necessity of still 
further improving the -supply and three different schemes 
were proposed. The first suggested cutting a deep channel 
along the slope of the Copper Mountain to intercept rain- 
water and the under-ground springs; the second the enlarge- 
ment of the Allipuram tank; and the third the pumping of a 
supply W the under-flow of the Hagari river near the point 
wh^e the railway crosses it. Government considered ♦ that 
me first two were condemned by the uncertainty of the supply 
they ensured. The Hagari scheme waa estimated to cost ^me 
G-.O. No. 1468 H. of Slat Jime 1897« 
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ten lakhs and to involve an annual expenditure of half a lakh .CHAP. XV. 
and was thus altogether beyond the means of the municipality 3 bli«ab y. 

At present hopes are centred in the new Tungabhadra pro- 
ject, the main channel of which will pass close to, and above, 
the town and afford it an inexhaustible supi)ly. 

Hihehalu, also known as Dandinahirehalii to distinguisli 
it from the neighboui'ing village of Hirehalu Siddapurain, 
lies 12 miles south-west of Bellary along the Bangalore road. 

It has a population of 4,266, is a Union, and contains a 
police-station and travellers’ bungalow. Its fort, of which 
remains still exist, is said * to have been taken by Morari 
Rao of Gooty from the poligar of Rayadrug and shortly after- 
wards re-taken, after a siege of three months, by o-ne of Hai- 
dar’s generals. Hirehalu was the village to which Siva Rao, 
the chief of Sandur, elected to retire when liis jaghir was 
temporarily resumed by the British in 1817. It used to be 
famous for its brassware, but the industry is now nearly dead, 
only brass gongs and horns being made by a few families of 
the B6gara sub-division of the Jains. A consid^'Cable num- 
ber of the villagers weave the coarse cloths worn by the women 
of the poorer classes. North-west of Hirehdlu, in the flank of 
the Copper Mountain, is a picturesque glen containing a water- 
fall, which is called Gavi Siddappa ” and used in days gone 
by to be a weekened resort of Europeans stationed in Bellary. 

Kappagallu: Six miles north-east of Bellary and north 
of the road from thence to Ahir. Population 1,237. The 
granite hill wdthiii its limits, known to Europeans as ‘‘ the 
Peacock Hill,” is a familiar object from Bellary. The name 
is said to have been gained from the mm her of peafowl it held- 
in days gone by, but every bit of its undergrowth lias long 
since been carried to Bellary for fire-wood. 

The hill is now chiefly noteworthy as containing the re 
mains of perhaps the most extensive prehistoric settlement 
in the district. The signs of occupation are chiefly on the 
north side, near the top, and include t small terraces revetted 
with rough stone; made ground full of ashes, broken pottery 
and implements ; bones of bullocks ; small tanks made by clam- 
ming u]) the little stream there; troughs hollowed in the gra- 
nite and ni^parently used for crushing corn; large numbers 
of celts in all stages of manufacture made from a fine-grained 
pale green stone which occurs in the great diorite trap dyke 
which runs lengthwise through the hills; and shallow elliptical 

• Miles* Eydur NaiTc, 331, 

t Pee Mr. Brneo Foote’s paper in J.A.S.B., Ivi pt. ?, No, 3, 1887. 
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CHAP. XV. tronglis worn in the granite by the efforts of the workers 
Bwlixt, to polish these celts by rubbing them against the hard rock. 

High up among "^he dark rocks which form the crest of the 
trap dyke on the northern end of the hill (many of which 
give out curious metallic notes when struck with a stone) ai*e 
a large number of rough figures, pictures, or graffiU, made by 
bruising the flat surfaces of the rocks with pieces of liai’der 
stone. Mr. F. Fawcett has described them in detail in a 
paper read before the Congress of Orientalists and printed in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1892. Hand-sketches of 
some of them by Mr. E. Sewell are appended to this, and in 
Mr. Bruce Footers well-known collection of prehistorics is a 
set of photographs of them taken by Mr. Fawcett. Oxen with 
prominent humps and very long horns, different in type to 
existing breeds, are the favourite subject for these pictures, but 
representations of men and women (always naked) are freqncni 
and dogs, antelopes, deer, leopards, elephants and peacocks 
(though no horses) also appear. Some few of the pictut’es, 
clearly distinguishable from the others, are modern in origin, 
but it seems permissible to conjecture that the remainder are 
connected with the prehistoric settlement on the hill. The 
style of the figures is very unusual and archaic and they arc 
far from the ordinary paths about the hill and among con- 
fused piles of perfectly bare boulders which no cow-herd or 
wood-cutter would ordinarily have any object in traversing. 
Just below them is the prehistoric settlement. They represen t 
animals not now found in the surrounding country. Some of 
them are upside down, and, since it is highly improbable that 
they were drawn bottom upwards, the rocks on which they 
appear* must have been overturned after they were executed. 
That the rocks have moved considerably after they were drawn 
is also proved by the fact that some of the pictures are in 
places which are now inaccessible. These figures are thus of 
unusual interest. Mr. Bruce Foote writes that he knows -)f 
only one other place (a hill in the Eaichur dodb) where simi- 
lar drawings occur in any number. 

The two cinder mounds which stand in the fields just soitth 

of Kappagallu hill are referred to below in the account 
of Eudatini. 

inhabitants on the 

b^k of the Tnngabh^, four miles south-west of Siruguppa. 

S D^nliru anicuts which cross the river 

]nst here have been referred to in Chapter IV above. The 
place contains a lower fort in which most of its inhabitants 
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reside and -another on the top of the rock called Kenchana- CHAP. XV, 

^ndda which gives the village its name. At the foot of this B uririAH T. 

lock is the temple of Gangddliiara. Some of the ceilings in this 

are painted with representations of gods and goddesses which 

are now fast crumbling away. Built into its southern wall 

is a long inscription, dated A.D. 1708, giving the genealogy 

of one Kenchana Gowd and stating that he built the temple 

and the upper fort. It says that his ancestors were headmen 

of Siruguppa and that at the time he built his fort the rock 

was called Hosa gudda, or ‘ new rock.’ It has since come 

to be called by his name. He had tlu'ee sons, the inscription 

goes on, of whom one, named Virupaksba, followed his father 

as chief.* 

The local historians call this son Pampapati (b6th niwues 
are those of the god in the Hampi temple and are interchange- 
able) and point to his tomb in the famBy’s bui*ying place at 
the entrance of the village. They say he was succeeded by 
his widow Tangamma. This lady’s name is known to every 
one round about. ‘ She is said to have narrowly escaped capture 
by Tipu on one occasion, and a picturesque tale of the end 
of her rule is told. She had two sons, says the story, who 
were both seized by Tipu. One was murdered and the other 
was converted to Islam. Fearing that this peiwert would 
succeed her, she made over her possessions to the Company 
in exchange for a life pension. The correct, and moi'e pro- 
saic, account is related in a letter of the 25th August 1802 
from Munro to Barry Close. He .says — 

‘‘ Aftei the transfer of the Ceded districts to the British 
“ Government, I was surprised to find that a part of Kcn- 
“ chanaguddam was held by a Marattha manager in the name 
of the son of Hnrry Pimt. There was no mention of any 
‘‘ such cession in the partition treaty of 1792 and all that I 
could learn was that the villages in question had been 
“ delivered over soon after the treaty to Narhar Shastri, a 
“ confidential Brahmin in the service of Huriy Punt, by order 
of Tipn Sultan, that this grant had been the consequence of 
some good ofGlces rendered to the Sultan during the negocia- 
tions and that the manager applied the revenue to his 
private use, and that he had lately been seized and confined 
“ by Thaiigamma the Dessayni. I stated the circumstances 
to Government and was directed to expel Thangamma and 
** take possession of the jaghire on account of the Company.” 

* This aooonn^*, whiok must be oorreot, differs altogether from that giveu ia 
Pharoah*s Gazetteeu 
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Ou the Kencha^aguddam are the reinaius of Keachauu 
Gowd s palace,’ In another place is the cave of Sidda 
Malayya, a local saint, with a Canarese inscription near it. 
rhe village also contains a brinddvanam to a disciple of the 
lanLOus Madhva saint Edghavendrasvami whose toanb at 
Mantsala is referred to in the account of that village on p. 
204 above. 


Ktjdatini: A village 12 miles west-north-west of Bellary 
^d one mile from the railway station of the same name, 
union; police-station; travellers’ bungalow. Population 
5,414. 

The place waf described in 1840 by Newbold,* who called 
it Courtney, and his account has been copied into several 
later boot^ of reference. He considered that it must formeidy 
have been a J ain stronghold as the mosque near the north gate 
of the fort, the Lingayat shrine near the west gate and the 
temple to Kumarasvami all show signs of having originally 
been Jain hastis or shrines, and the naked headless image 
among the prickly-pear outside the western gate of the' fort 
seems clearly also to have been of Jain origin. 

There must, moreover, have once been a Hindu tem 2 )le of 
more than usual excellence in or near the village, for built 
into the vails of the fort, into the sides of the well oi 52 )osite 
the norti gate of the fort, and elsewhere, and lying scattered 
about the village, are several pieces of religious sculpture 
finely executed in a closegrained black stone. 

Local legends say that the god Kumarasvdmi halted at 
this village on his way to the conquest of the demon Tara- 
kasura who lived on the Sandur hills, t and the temple to that 
deity is the best in the tillage. As has already been seen in 
Chapter II, the place has an ancient history. Two Rashtfa- 
kuta inscriptions dated 948-49 and 971-72 A.H. occur in it, 
the second of which mentions the setting up of an image of 
Sbanda (Kumarasvami). There are also three grants of the 
1 Vikramdditya VI, dated 1098-99, 

1099-1100, and 1119-20 respectively, and one of Jagadeka- 
malla of the same dynasty dated 1148-49. These frequently 
mention the forest where the god Subrahmanya (Kumara- 
svami) made penance.” The Hoysala dominion is represented 
by a record of Vira^BalUla II, dated 1218-19. For the merit 

a grant was made in 
1532-33 to the Virabhadra temple. Several other inscriptions 
occur m the village, but they have, been wantonly damaged 

• Uainu jour, Ut. ani Set., xi, 307. 

t 8 m tte acoouot of «he KnmfirMTimi temple in the next chapter. 
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or mutilated. Most of them are, as- usual, headed willi re- 
])re.seutations of the Ungam and of the two symbols of eter- 
nity, the sun and moon, to denote that their testimony will 
last for ever. 

Opposite the old travellers* bungalow, now used a rest- 
house for Hindus, are two stones sculptured with figures which 
apparently commemorate local heroes. Another stands near 
the western gate of the fort. Just outside the northern gate 
is a sati-stone, the widow being shown with one hand raised 
to heaven in the usual manner. 

East of the village and south of the eleventh milestone 
on the road from Bellary is a line of black rocks formed by 
the outcrop of a trap dyke. Newbold mentioned them in a 
paper written in 1845.* pointing out that when struck by stone 
01 metal such of them as are lightly poised give out curious 
metallic notes of vaiying tones, and his account has brought 
these “ ringing stones ” a consideiable amount of notice. It 
will, however, be found that the rocks of very many other 
trap dykes, if they happen to be poised with the requisite 
delicacy, will give these same metallic notes. Those on the 
Peacock Hill, referred to above in the account of Kappagallu, 
may be cited as one instance. 

Some three miles west of Kndatini, to the north of the ])ass 
leading to Toranagallu through the low line of hills which 
luns down from the Copper Mountain, is a curious mound of 
cinders the origin of which has given rise to much specula- 
tion. It is dome-shaped, some 45 feet in height and about 
150 yards in circumfeience, and is composed of masses of semi- 
vitrified scorious cinders, resembling slag and often hard 
enough to scratch glass. These masses are full of small bub- 
bles and of cavities which often contain a white friable ash. 
I he mound gives out a hollow sound when struck witli any 
heavy substance. The natives call the spot Budi-Kanivtj 

ash-pass *’) or Bfidigunta ash-hill **) .and say that tlie 
mound is the ashes of an impious giant called Hidinibdsura 
who was slain here by Bhlma, one of the five Pandava brothers 
Other popular accounts say that the slain in a great battle 
were all burnt in one heap here. 

Lieutenant Newbold t was the first to call attention to the 
mound. Various theories were advanced to account for it. 
By some It was thought to be of volcanic origin, by others to 

• J.A.g.B.,xiv, 616. 

t V, 670 (1886) and Madras Journ, Lit, and fifei., vii, 180 (1838), 

The latter gives a sketch o£ the mound. 
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CHAP. lY, consist merely of kunkar, NewLold himself inclined to the 
Bbliaet. idea that it was the remains of some ancient furnace.’® 

““ He pointed ont that other similar mounds were reported 

to exist in Mysore, and that in Bellaiy district there were 
two more at the eastern base of the Copper Mountain, west 
of Halakiindi on the Bellary-Hirehalu road- In a later paper * 
he again reverted to the matter and drew attention to an- 
other similar monnd at Himbdpnram north-east of Hampi 
ruins, and two others immediately south of the Kappagallu 
(Peacock) Hill. Newbold cut into one of the two last and 
found that it was not homogeneous throughout, but was com- 
posed of strata or layers of ashy earth, scoriae, dark earth, 
and so forth, and that it rested on a bed of gravel detritus 
from the surrounding rocks. This disposed of the theory that 
it was caused by volcanic action. He made an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the cinders and showed them to be of animal 
origin and not due to lime-burning, brick-making, iron-smelt- 
glass-working or any other manufacturing process. He 
showed that there is mention in more than one old Hindu 
record of women burning themselves in great numbers when 
their husbands were slain in battle, and inclined finally to 
the conclusion that the mounds were either the remains of 
those slain in some such battle who, perhaps with their wives, 
had been burnt there, or of the great sacrificial holocausts 
which the early annals of the country mention as being occa- 
sionally performed to propitiate the gods. Huge burnt sacri- 
fices were the vogue in other countries also. Solomon (2 Ohrou. 
vii, 5) once offered up 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep on a 
single occasion. 

Many years later an examination of the Eudatini monnd 
was made by Mr. Bruce Poote. He found t in the little gul- 
lies washed by the rain in its sides a celt and some mealing- 
stones and corn-crushers such as the prehistoric peoples used 
to make, with numerous bones (mostly bovine) and fragments 
of pottery. These discoveries served to connect the mound 
with the neolithic settlements which are scattered about the 
district and Mr. Bruce Poote inclined to tha theory that it 
was caused by a holocaust of animals at some religious cele- 
bration. He added to Hewbold’s list of such mounds another 
west of Sdnavasapuram (about half way along the road from 
Bellary to Siruguppa), and smaller ones on Eurikuppi hill, 
three miles north-west of Toranagallu, and on the hill, fojrt 

J.KA.S.Cold series), rii, 137 (1848). ^ 

t J’.A.S3., Ivi, pfc- 2, 17o, 3, 1887. See also JoiArw. Anfhropolog, IneHMet 
xvi, 74. 
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and saddle at Kakabalu, about three miles north-north-west 
of J6ga, both in Hospet taluk. In tho mound at Sanavdsa- 
puram and the two at the foot of the Copj)er Mountain he 
found more prehistoric implements, comprising celts, chisels, 
mealing-stones, corn-crushers and broken pottery. Yet other 
mounds have since been discovered, but those at Kudatini and 
Nimbdpuram are the largest at present known. 

In a recent paper * Mr. R. Sewell has suggested other ex- 
plantations of the occurrence of these mounds. He doubts 
whether* it is sufficiently proved that they are all of them as 
old as neolithic times. He considers it more probable that 
at least those at Kudatini and Nimbapuram are either the re- 
mains of persons slain in some of the many bloody battles 
which took place round about the Vijayanagar capital between 
tlie forces of that empire and the Muhammadan i (these bodies 
would naturally have been burnt to prevent pestilence), or 
that they were caused by the wholesale .sy///.s‘ which are known 
to have taken place in tliose days when kings or other persons 
of importance died. He points out that most of the mounds 
occur along the main routes towards Vijayanagar and shows 
that the descriptions left by Duarte Barbosa and Caesar Fre- 
deric of the place near that city where the great 8aUs took 
place correspond with the iiosition of the Nimbajniram mound. 
He submitted to the examination of experts in England some 
of the bones found on excavation in certain of the mounds and 
of these one specimen was rG])Oi*tcd to be Iminnii, two others 
certainly not human and the rest indetermiiiablo. 

Mr. Sewell’s article also quotes two further theories sug- 
gested hy Mr. Bruce Foote in a private letter written in 1891, 
four years subsequent to his paper in the J.A.S.B above re- 
ferred to. In t^his letter he concludes that the Eudatini and 
Nimb&puram mounds were probably funeral i*)yres; that some 
of the smaller ones were places at which the prehistoric peo- 
ple held great feasts; and that others were caused by tlio 
accidental burning of great heaps of cattle manure and straw. 
In connection with this last hypothesis he cites the custom of 
some of the tribes of South Africa, who pile up their cattle 
manure in hanks inside their thorn zarihas. 

KinftXTGODiJ: The village lies close under the eastern end 
of the Eurugddu hills, which are so conspicuous from Bellary 
to the north-north-west. It is a Union, has a popnlation of 
3,984, and contains a police-station. It bo-asts as ancient a 
bistory as almost any village in the district. As has already 

* fha Cinder^woimAa of BfZ2ary, J.E.A.S,, 1809, 
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been seen in Chapter II, inscriptions show that as fax back 
as the beginning of the 7th centni'v it formed part of the pos- 
sessions of the early Ohilukyan kings of Bad&mi. At tl\e 
time of the revival of the later Western Chdlnkyan dynasty 
it was the capital of the ‘ Ballaknnde three-hundred ' in the 
‘ Knntala country,’ and in or near it are three records of this 
pesriod dated respectively 1027-28, 1030-31 and 1048-49. Au- 
other, dated 1148-49, of the time of Tagadekamalla II of the 
some 1iT>A mentions Immadi-Edchamalla as his feudatory. 
This was the father of the Kalideva of the Negavamsa who 
made in 1199 the first recorded gifts to the Pampapati temples 
at Hampi. At this time Kurugddu was apparently a large 
place, as it is often called a Pattana (town) in the inscriptions 
and seems to have been fortified. About 1185 it was for some 
time the residence of the last of the Western Chalukyan kings. 
It was reduced in A.D. 1191 by the Hoysala king Yfrn-Bal- 
141a II. 


One of the Mackenz’e manuscripts gives the more recent 
history of the place. It was one of the forts given by the 
Bijapur Sultan to the B41uda Hanumappa N4yak referred to 
in the account of Bellary town above. Hanuma 2 >pa put in 
his son Devappa to rule it and he was chief there until 1048. 
He was followed by his son Rdmappa. on whose death without 
heirs Chikka Hayak Sdhib, poligar of Bellary (see the account 
of Bellary), came into possession of it. He and his officers 
twice beat off the Musalmans but were eventually turned out 
by them. In 1697, however, Chikka Nayak Sahib’s? bon 
Devappa Hayak regained the place and ruled it from his head- 
quarters at Bellary. But he was not allowed to hold it 
unquestioned, for a faction sprang up which establislied itself 
strongly in what is now known as ‘ old Kurugodti,’ in the 
ollow among the hills immediately west of the pr<'B<‘nt 
V age, b^ind the Hdiu Godi, or ‘ ruined wall.* Ddvappa 
consequently built (in 1701-02) the fort which now stands on 
tbe top of the Hanumanta till, the lower fort at the foot of 

i Kurugddu, and persuaded hi.s 

people to move into them. Simultaneously he pacified the 

pardons. He died soon after and the 
hSmI ? Kurugddu is similar to that of Bellaiy. 

“obaUv 2 2 -nd 

The 1 improved the fort. 

e on Its summit, in which is an inscription 
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stating that it was built in 1780-81) is still in existence, as CHAP. XV. 
is also the lower fort. They are connected by a path up the Bbllaet. 
hill protected at intervals by circular bastions and neither 
of them possess any special points of interest. The hill itself 
contains a number of more than ueually curious tors and 
logging stones. 

At the west end of the village is the temple of Basavesvara 
with a conspicuous modern gdpuram. 'Within it is a large 
Nandi, or bull of Siva, which is a monolith 12 feet high. 

Attached to the temple is Nilamma’s which is 

held in great repute by Lingdyats. Nilamma was the 
daughter of the headman of Sindigeri, five miles due east of 
Kurugddu, and was dedicated as a Basavi in the Basavdsvara 
temple somewhere about Hiaidar^s time. She is represented 
by a wooden cot of the usual pattern, with bedding spread 
tipon it, which is said to have been the one she used while 
still alive. Though a Basavi in name, she is said to have 
lived a virtuous life and it is perhaps this circumstance 
which led to what practically amounts to her deification after 
death. She is called the wife of Basavesvara and is credited 
with having performed numerous miracles. • 

In front of the main entrance of the Basavesvara temple is 
a fine example of the viraJkals, or sculptured slabs commemo- 
rating local heroes, which are so common in this district, 
it represents a man mounted on a horse and holding a drawn 
sword in his hand. In front of him walks an attendant 
carrying (apparently) liquid refreshment and behind him a 
woman and a child. The woman is followed by a seiwant 
carrying an umbrella, and must therefore be a pennon of 
consequence. There are several other slabs of the same kind 
in other parts of the village. 

West again of this is the site of old Kurugodu, which is 
now all open fields, and in these fields stand the most note- 
worthy antiquities in the village, a collection of Jain temples 
which is perhaps without a rival in the district. There are 
nine of them here and a tenth stands on tho other (nortliern) 
side of the Haiiumanta hill to the north of the suburb of 
TJjdla-oeta. Three of the nine stand close together about 100 
yards south-west of the gdpuram of the Basavesvara temple, 
four more are within the Haht Gddi and the other three are 
in the fields between these two groups. All of these temples 
have been constructed of granite without the use of mortar. 

An inscription in one, dated 1176-76, mentions ita erection 
by a merchant. /With one exception, they all possess the stone 
roof ascending in steps which is suoh a noticeable feature of 
81 
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OHA.P. XV* the Jain temples among the ruins at Hampi. They now bear 
B belar y. various Hindu names and usually a lingam has been placed in 
their inner shrines. They all follow the same general design, 
and this consists of a single shrine faced by an open manta- 
pam supported upon stone pillars either circular or square (or 
both) in plan, and bearing a strong general resemblance to 
those seen in the Ohdlukyan temples in Hadagalli and Har- 
panahalli taluks. The various mantapams differ in size and 
ornaieness. Some have only ten pillars. . That in the Hinddli 
Sangam^svara temple, the westernmost of those within the 
Hdlu G6di and the largest and most striking of the series, has 
as many as 36. Sometimes the four centre pillars are of 
polished black mai^ble, excellently sculptured. Over the door- 
ways leading to the shrines — some at least of which seem to 
have been added at a period subsequent to the erection of 
the rest of the temple — are usually sculptured representations, 
of pyramidal temple towers. These doorways are usually more 
elaborately sculptured than the rest of the building and in 
several cases the panels alongside them have been piei'ced with 
openings (sometimes plain, sometimes sliglitly ornamented) 
which bring to remembrance the elaborate pierced stone win- 
dows which so often occupy a similar position in the Ohdlu- 
kyan temples. On the outer wall of one of the shrines are 
also carved a series of bays and niches which strongly resemble 
in general design — ^though they are much less ornate and in 
much lower relief — ^the similar decorations outside the Oha- 
lukyan temples. Probably further examination of the vari- 
ous examples of this class of architecture in the district would 
render it possible to exhibit the gradual degrees by which the 
Jain style shades into the Chdlukyan. The largest of these 
temples, as has been said, is that now called Hindiili Sanga- 
mesvara gudi and it is in addition distinguished by two stone 
elephants, six feet high, standing each side of the steps lead- 
ing up to \t. That in the best repair and the most strikingly 
situated is the one in TJjdlapeta. The excellent sculpture 
of the four pillars supporting the little mantapam facing this 
is also worth notice. The whole series shows how strong Jain 
influence must at one time have been in this locality and other 
isolated temples of the same style occur in the’ neighbourhood. 
There is one in the village of Sindig6ri mentioned above, 
another at K61uru, nine miles from Bellary along the Siru- 
guppa road (this has three shrines and is built of the hand- 
some red granite of the locality) and another at Tekkalakota. 
It is said that there is another at Voravayi, six miles west of 
Kurugddu and a detailed search would: doubtless reveal yet 
other examples. 
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The only industries in Kurngodn are the weaying of coarse 
white cloths and cnmblies. 

Sirxjguppa: A town of 5,805 inhabitants in the nortliern 
corner of the taluk. It is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tah- 
sildar and Sub-registrar, is a Union, and contains a police- 
station. It stands on a narrow branch of the Tungabhadra 
The river splits near Kenchanaguddam into two channels 
which enclose between them the island of De^anuru, six miles 
long, and reunite at its lower end. 

The name Siruguppa means “ pile of wealth and is well 
earned by the striking contrast which its rich wet land, 
watered by two branches of an anicut channel from the Tunga- 
bhadra, affords to the parched dry land around it. Of the 
wet land in this village, its northem neighbour Ibharam- 
puram, and Desanuru island the Settlement Officer said in 
1896 “ I may say, without hesitation, that these are the very 
best of the lands I have seen in any district (and I have serve'd 
in eight districts including Tanjore), especially those of the 
Desanuru island. They are nearly all a black loam, and some 
20 acres are the ordinary lighter regada. From them are 
sent to Bellary and Ad6ni large quantities of paddy, plan- 
tainv3, cocoanuts, sweet potatoes, pine-apples and garlic. The 
village boasts a larger revenue assessment (Rs. 26,000) than 
any other in the district. The town has not however advanced 
rapidly in size. It lost 9 per cent, of its population in the 
1877 famine and in the thirty years between 1871 and 1901 
its inhabitants only increased by 5 per cent. 

The picturesque reach of the Tungabhadra which separates 
the village from Desanuru island is flanked on i-he hither side 
for about a quarter of a mile by the old Siruguppa fort, while 
the other bank is fringed with the cocoanut palms of the 
island. On a bastion of the fort stands the tempi 3 to Sambhu 
Linga, the oldest in the village. Within its enclosui*e are two 
inscribed stones, but one is broken in two and the other is 
chipped. Opposite the temple to Ur-amma, the village god- 
dess, is another inscription. In the hospital is yet another. 
The most frequented temple in the place is the new one to Kot- 
turu Basavanna, with the conspicuous g6puram. It was built 
(as the inscription over its doorway testifies) in 1887 by u 
rich local sowcar. 

Tekkalakota: A village of 4,516 inhabitants, and contain- 
ing a police-station, 27 miles north of Bellary on the Siru- 
guppa road. West of it lies a bold group of granite hills con- 
taining many fine blocks and tors. Mr. Bruce Foote says that 
one of the latter on the south-western spur of Tekkala- 
k6ta gudda, as seen from the north by morning lights has 
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the exact shape of a huge bear sitting upon his haunches.” 
With the villages adjoining, Tekkalakdta (like Bellary and 
Kurugddu) was granted by the king of Bijapur after the down- 
fall of Vijayanagar in 1665 to the Baluda Hanumappa Nayak 
who has already been mentioned in the account of Bellary 
town above. He btiilt a fort which stood round about the 
Amaresvara temple in the southern part of the village, but of 
which scarcely a trace now remains. It was from this that 
the village gets its name which means “ southei'n fort,” the 
adjective distinguishing it, perhaps, from the Haldkdta fur- 
ther north. The headman of the village possesses a MS. 
which gives further details of its history and which, where it 
can be tested, is accurate. This says that in 1725 Hanumap- 
pa’s descendants, who ruled Tekkalakdta from Bellary, lost 
it to the Musalman governors of Adoni, who in the next year 
appointed over it an amildar called Hawab Tdli Amul TTliii/n 
In 1759 Basdlat Jang, who then held the jaghir of Addni, 
appointed Uassanulla Khan as amildar. This is confirmed 
by t]i6 inscription on a stono bosidc t]i6 Virabhadm tcmplo 
at the entrance to the village which, after narrating the 
appointment, calls upon all whom it may concern loyally to 
obey the new oficer or take the consequences. Ten years later, 
in 1769, Basalat Jang gave the place in jaghir to one Pir Jagi 
Mohito. Sahib. In 1776 Haidar Ali, after taking BelW 
and KT^g6du, captured Tekkalak6ta also, and it was he who 
b^t the square stone fort which adjoins the Siruguppa road. 
1 his 18 in fair condition, but contains little but prickly-pear. 

1 + south of the village is a strikingly steep iso- 

lated rock crovmed with a round watch tower. 

The Amaresvara temple already mentioned contains an 

t as an offering to Siva and in honour of king Krishna Rdya 
d^bria temple is nearly buried in earth and 

set nf fl+o 1 ^ excavated and provided with a 

^ of soiae 

there. ^ probably there are other buildings buried 

S if a. • ^’^®d Between 

regularly ihinSr'^Aif^ + gnarled margosa tree which as 
he is said to have^ saint’s grave is the cot which 

sect looks after the worship ^ Wajat and a man of that 
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Many are the miracles which he performed when alive. 
He brought rain whenever it was wanted, protected the vil- 
lage cattle from wild beasts and on one occasion saddled a 
wall, mounted it, and made it trot. His help is still invoked 
when difficulties arise. Prayers for rain are now-a-days made 
by some holy Musalmans, who hold an inam for this service. 
They go out on the day appointed by their dreams and offer 
intercessio-n in a grotto among the line of hills which flanks 
the village on the west. 

In the north-east part of the village, two miles away, is a 
temple to Hari Mallappa, where a considerable festival and fair 
is held annually. 

The only industiy in Tekkalakota is the weaving of coarse 
cotton fabrics (from thread spun at Bellai'y) by Pinjdris or 
Dudekulas, who are more than usually numerous in this vil- 
lage, They make pui’dahs and cloth for native tents, some- 
times colouring the thread with the clayey pigments found in 
the Sandur hills. 
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HADAGALLI TALUK. 


Though Hadagalli is one of the four “ western taluks ” of t^^ 
district, where red and mixed soils usually greatly predomi, 
nate, a tract in its southern comer comprising nearly one^ 
third of its area is covered with black cotton- soil. Of 
remainder, mixed soils occupy about two-thirds and red lan(i 
one-third. It is one of the flattest taluks in the district, 
its many undulations are of the lon^ and low variety 
it is only in the two places in the south where the extremities 
of the Mallappanbetta and Kallahalligudda ranges run into 
it that it can be said to be broken by real hills. The whole 
of it drains ultimately into the Tungabhadra, the eastern half 
by way of the Ohikka Hagari. It is perhaj)s the healthiest 
part of the district. 

Statistics relating to the taluk will be found in the sepa- 
rate Appendix. The abrupt decline which occurred in the 
number of its inhabitants between 1891 and 1901 was due io 
the fact that in the former year the census fell upon a date 
on which large crowds of pilgrims from Bombay and Mysore 
were assembled at the great festival at Maildr and consequently 
the population as then enumerated was greatly above the nor- 
mal. As many as nine-tenths of the people speak Oanarese. 
Jains number nearly four hundred, a slightly higher figure 
than in any other taluk. The weaving industry at Tlampa- 
sagaram and Tambarahalli is referred to in Chapter VI. 

Hadagalli taluk shares with Harpanahalli the peculiarity 
of being practically the only part of the Presidency in which 
any examples of tke ChSlukyan style of architecture have 
been found. Outside these two taluks, the only instances of 
the style at present on record are the temples at Ambali * in 
Kudligi, at Peddatumbalam in Ad6ni and at KambadtLru, near 
the southern frontier of the Kalyandrug taluk of Anantapur. 
Examples abound, however, in Mysore and Dharwax. In 
Hadagalli taluk, temples buUt in this style -occur at Hadagalli, 
Hirehadagaili, and Magalam, and, in Harpanahalli, at Bagali, 
Halavagalu, Kuruvatti and Magunda. All of these lie with- 
in a circle with a radius of twelve miles and they have been 
described in detail, with numerous plans and drawing, in 
Mr, Bea’s Chdlukyan Architectwe,f Some account of each of 

* See the iiotioe of this place "below. 

t "Volume XXi of the Beports of the Arohaeologioal Survey of India (Q-overn* 
jnent Press, Madras, 1896). 
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them will be found in the notices of these various places be- CHAP. XV. 
low, and a slight description of the style and its peculiarities Ha paqal tii. 
may be given here once for all. 

As has already been seen,* the Western Chalukyas, after 
whom this form of architecture has been named, were origi- 
i.ally Jains and later Hindus, and though the style appears t 
to have had its origin in the earlier form of faith, and so re- 
tains traces of Jain influence, its situation, locally, midway be- 
tween the Hravidian and northern, styled led it to occasionally 
borrow features and forms from both. In its essentials, it . 
remains none the less, an individual and distinct style. Its 
towers do not follow the pine-apple shape of those in Gan- 
jam and Orissa, nor are they built in stories like the gdfuva^ 
of the well-known temples in the southern districts, but ascend 
in steps and are pyramidal. The plan of the shrines is some- 
times (though not in Bellary) star-shaped, instead of square 
as in Dravidian examples, and, speaking generally, the design 
usually comprises several of these shrines opening on to- n 
mantapam in the centre in a manner quite distinct from that 
followed in the Dravidian style. The pillars have none of the 
brackets so characteristic of those in the south and are usually 
all different in detail, though corresponding pairs are similar 
in outline. Finally, pierced stone slabs are used for windows, 
n method followed in no other style. 

But what strikes the observer as being most characteristic 
is the extraordinary richness, power, delicacy and finish of 
the stone carving in these temples. It has been said t that 
no chased work in gold or silver could possibly be finer ” and 
yet the ornament is very bold being generally completely 
imdercut and sometimes attached to the masonry by the 
slenderest of stems. Some of the pillars bears signs of having 
been turned on some sort of lathe. The material used is pot- 
stone or steatite and was probably obtained from the disused 
quarries which are still to be seen at Nllagunda and at Angii- 
Tu on the- Tungabhadra, five miles from Hirehadagalli. This 
is said to be soft when first quarried and to harden on ex- 
posure to the air. It weathers into varying beautiful shades 
of brown, and yet is so little affected by exposure that the 
details of the work remain as sharp as the day they were 
fashioned. The finest work in the group is perhaps to be 

• See Chapter II above, p, 29. 

t Fergusaon’B Indian Architecture (1876); pp. 387, 889. 

t Colonel Medows Taylor quoted in FergnssozL’s Architecture ^ Dharwar 
cmA Myeore, p. 48. He refers to the temple at Gadag. The deaoription cannot 
he iterally applied to the Bellary examples. 
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CHAP. xr. found in the pillars of the big mantapam at Bdgali, ceil- 
HADAffALLi, ings at Mdgalam. and the doorways and exterior at Hir4hada- 
galli. The Halaydgalu temple is the least ornate of the series. 
Mr. Eea considers that the earliest of the temples is that at 
Bagali and that they axe all of approximately the same period 
and were probably constructed during the twelfth century. An 
inscription at Bdgali, since deciphered, shows however that 
the temple there was m existence before 1018 A.D. and further 
evidence on the poiitt will doubtless be eventually derived 
from the ether inscriptions within them. Local tradition has 
it that they. are all the work of a well-known architect called 
Jakkandch&i, regarding whom several miraculous stories are 
told. Several of the temples are unfinished and it may be that 
work on them was interrupted by the downfall of the Western 
Chalukyan dynasty in 1189. The carving in more than one 
of them has been wantonly damaged and chipped and it is 
often almost hidden under the ^oats of whitewash with which 
the present-day piijdri delights to smear the temples entrusted 
to his charsre. 

Cholam and korra are the staple crops of the Hadagalli 
taluk, but cotton is raised on quite a considerable area in the 
south of it and, as in the other western taluks, castor is ex- 
tensively grown. The large acreage of horse-gram, a crop 
which will grow on the poorest land with the lightest rainfall, 
and the fact that the population per acre of cultivated land is 
lower than in any other taluk show, however, that the taluk 
is not a fertile one. 

The undermentioned are among the more notable places 
within it: — 

Bellahuihshi ; Twelve miles south-west of Hospet along 
the main road to Dharwar; travellers’ bungalow; population 
778. In the limits of Vallabhdpuram, one of its hamlets, is 
the Vallabhapuram anicut across the Tungabhadra already 
referred to above ♦ under Irrigation.” An inscription on 
a stone near by states that it was built in A.I). 1521 by Erishna 
Deva Rdya of Vijayanagar. 

DEVAGoraAjjTAHALXi: Three miles south of Hadagalli. 
Population 1,082. Mr Bruce Poote says t ; ** An interesting 
“ outcrop of a true pebbly conglomerate with quartzite ma- 
trix is to be seen on a low hill just south of Dagunahalli 
(two miles south of Huvinahadagalli). It is much hidden 
by red soil, but where exposed much broken up into small 
pits like diamond diggers’ pits, and near the western end 

• Chapter IV, p. 91. 

t Memoiis, Gteol. Suit, of Indlia, wv, 87-88. 
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“ of the end among the pits I obserred two small platforms CHAP. XV» 
neatly edged with lumps of stone and strongly resembling Hadagaiu, 
the sorting platforms used by the diamond diggers at 
Banganapalli. D^pite of many inquiries through the taluk 
officials, I could gain no information about this possible 
** old diamond working ; nobody had ever heard of it. The 
place has, however, an unmistakeable resemblance to a 
“ diamond digging, and the pebbly conglomerate is quite 
‘‘ sufficiently like to the Banganapalli conglomerate to render 
it quite probable that the pits and platforms are genuine 
traces of the work of a diamond prospecting party in former 
“ but not very remote times.*’ 

Hadagalli: The full name of the village is Huvinahada- 
galli, and the derivation of the word is said to be from h'U'vina^ 
the adjectival form of the Oanarese hu, a flower; hadaga, a 
boat; and halU, a village; meaning the village of the flower- 
boats the story being that in the days when the city of Vija- 
yanagar still flourished flowers for its temples and palaces were 
floated down the Tungabhadra from this place. The tale re- 
ceives some confirmation from the fact that the village con- 
tains a number of old wells and is still known for its gardens, 
betel, and plantains. It is a pleasant village and reputed 
most healthy; is the head-quarters of the taluk and a union, 
and contains a well-built reading-room erected from public 
subscriptions, a Sub-registrar’s office, a police-station and a 
recently-erected D.P.W. inspection bungalow. The popula- 
tion is 5,281. 

Its chief interest lies in its temples. Two of these, the black 
stone Chdlnkyan temples to Kallesvara and Eesavasvami, are 
described and depicted in detail in Mr. Ilea’s Ch6luh/an Archi- 
tecture above mentioned. They cannot compare in richness 
of detail with those at Begali, MSgalam or Hir^hadagalli. 

Neither of them were finished. The tower in the former is 
incomplete and in the latter the exterior blocks of the base and 
the jamb and linted bands of the doors are left uncarved, 
though the original intention was evidently to decorate them. 

The delicate carving in both of them has been greatly spoil- 
ed by wanton chipping and by frequent coats of most tena- 
cious whitewash. The Kallesvarp, temple is now included in the 
list of buildings conserved by Government. There. is an in- 
scription on a detached stone standing against the outside 
of its southern wall. 

When the wall of the old fort was demolished in 1866, 
two temples were discovered built up in it. Worship is now 
performed in both of them. The image in one, that dedicated 
82 
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to Yogi Nardyanasvami, is of black stone and quite exquisitely 
carved. Both, are Cbalukyan in aspect, and have the perfo- 
rated stone windows on each side of the shrine door which 
are characteristic of that style, but the carving in both is 
pitifully clogged with whitewash. In the Hanumd,n temple 
opposite the taluk cutcherry the present chairman of the union 
has recently placed for safety the two images of Ganesa figured 
in plates Lxxvii. and xcvi. of Mr. Re ’s book above referred to, 
which formerly were standing in the open in the village. 

Hampasagaeam : Situated on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
12 miles north-east of Hadagalli. Travellers’ bungalow (the 
best in the dwtrict) and police-station. Population 3,549. 

As has already * been seen, the village is known for its 
cotton- weaving. Up to very recently it was also known for 
its bitter factions and the murders that resulted, but latterly 
there has been a lull in these disputes. 

Just east of the entrance to the village chavadi is a stone 
with a Canarese inscription on it of which the people take 
unusual and exemplary care and which they say refers to the 
foundation of the village. 

Bdpu Rao’s choultry here is the only endowed chattrain 
in the district. Banu Rao is said to have been a native of one 
of the southern districts who was fromerly huzur sheristadar. 
The institution is endowed with inam land 181 acres in extent 
end assessed at Rs. 64, which seems to have been granted by 
Government to Bapu Rao’s family for its upkeep. In 1885 
the inamdars were called upon to repair the chattram, which- 
was in a dilapidated condition, and on their failing to do so 
the inam was resumed and transfeiTed to the District Board t 
which now manages the institution. 

At the Lingayat temple to Virabhadrasvami at the east end 
of the village a fire-walking ceremony takes place every year 
at the end of December or the beginning of January on the 
day after the car festival. The people who walk thi-ough the 
.fire do not, as is sometimes the case, belong to any particular 
families or perform the rite in execution of any vow. Any one 
may take part in the ceremony who is so inclined and has suffi- 
cient belief in his faith in the god’s power to protect him. 
Even women sometimes go through the ordeal. 

Every February there is a picturesque and uncommon cere- 
mony at the temple to Gangamma, the water-goddess, which 
stands on the bank of the river. After the sacrifice of very 
many sheep (the number is said to run into hundreds), th6 
* Chapter VI. 

t G.O. No. 101, HeyeiiTie, dated 9th Febmary 1886, 
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breaking of many cocoannts, and the performance of other 
ceremonies in honour of the goddess, the people make a little 
raft of cholam stalks, place on it a light and a sheep’s head, 
and at nightfall push it into the current of the river. Tlie 
men of Bnigi, the next village down stream, look out for it, 
catch it as it floats down to them, sacrifice a lamb, put the 
lamb’s head on it and push it out again into the current. The 
people of Basarakodu, the next village down the river, simi- 
larly catch the raft as it passes, sacrifice another lamb, place 
its head with the others and tlien lead the raft again into the 
stream and let it float away into the darkness. 

HinEiTADAGALLi : Eleven miles south-west of Hadagalli. 
Population 4.153. Contains one of the best of the black stone 
Chalukyan temples which are found in this part of the coun- 
try. The material for^ this was probably obtained from the 
quarry at Anguru on the Tungabhadra, west-north-west of the 
village. The building is described and figured in Mr. Rea’s 
book already several times referred to. Its chief beauties 
are the carvings on two of the dootways and on parts of the 
exterior walls. “In the bay. on the iiorih wall, for example, 
“ every detail of the carved work is as minutely finished as 
jewellery.’’ It is on the list of buildings selected for con- 
servation by Government. 

HonAUu: In the south-west corner of the taluk; police-sta- 
tiou; population 3,194. Eainous among the native jmpula- 
tioii for the he'aqtiful image of Aiianiasayana, or Vishnu sleo])- 
ing on tliG serpent, which it posscssc^s. Tills is enrved in black 
stone with a ])ower and finish quite out of the ordinjuy. A 
drawing of it will be found in Plate XV^ ot' Mr. Rea’s book. 
It was apparently executed elsewhere and l)rougbt here, as 
stone of the kind of which it is made is not ]>rocural)]o locally. 
For the pojmlar legend connecting it with tlie curious shrine 
at Auantasainagudi in Hosjiet taluk, see the account of that 
place below (p. 258). Tlie little shrine wliicli now stands 
over it was put up by the villagers in the seventies at the 
suggestion of M.R.Ry. Venkataclialam. Pantulu, then Deputy 
Collector of the western taluks, to protect it from damage 
and the weather, 

Kogali: Four miles north by west of the tri-junction of 
the three taluks of Eadagalli, Ilarpanahalli and Efidligi. 
Population 3,489. In olden days it was a place of some 
importancjft, being the capital of a sub-division (called the 
^ Kogali five-hundred ” and corresponding to the present 
Hadagalli and Harpanahalli taluks) of the “ Tfolambavadi 
thirty- two thousand,” which was a Pallava province from 
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CHAP. xv. at out the middle of the 7th century to about the end of the 
Hadaqalh. joth century. The village was also- apparently once a con- 
siderable Jain centre. There is a Jain temple in it which is 
still called “ the basti/^ Ifear this is a Jain image, in the 
usual posture of abstraction and contemplation, which is more 
than life-size. There are other Jain relics elsewhere in the 
place, and further examples are reported from the neighbour- 
ing villages of Nelikudiri, Kannehalli, and K6galisamuta- 
kodihalli. In and near the basti are a number of inscriptions, 
and these and the records in the Bdgali temple in Harpana- 
halli temple referred to below give us particulars of some of 
the various chiefs who ruled the Kdgali five-hundred. In 
A.D. 944-45 it was governed by a Chdlukya feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna III and in 956-57 by one of the 
chiefs of that dynasty. After the Ch^lukyas recovered their 
sovereignty in 973 it was ruled in 987-88 by one Aryavarman 
and in 992-93 by Adityavarman. In 1018 a Pallava feudatory 
of the Chdlukyas called TJdayaditya, who boasted the 
euphonious surname of Jagadekamalla-Nolamba-Pallaya- 
Permanadi, was in charge of it and in 1068 it was ruled, by 
Jayasimha, younger brother of the ruling Oh&lukya king, 
Sdmesvara II. The Kogali inscriptions also record gifts to 
the Jaina temple of Chenna-Parsva in the village^ by the 
Hoysala ruler Vlra-Eamandtha in 1275 and 1276 and to the 
Virabhadra temple by Achyuta Eaya of Vijayanagar. 

Magalam; a mile from the Tungabhadra and west by 
south of Hadagalli; police-station; population 2,759. Noted 
for its Chaluj^a temple of black soapstone, dedicated^ to 
V4nug6palasvami, or Krishna with the flute. This consists 
of three shrines opening on to a central mantapam. The three 
doorways leading from the main mantapam, especially that 
on the west, are exquisite in design and workmanship and the 
ceilings are probably the finest in the whole series of Ohd- 
lukyan temples in the district. Mr. Eea^s book contains many 
drawings of the building. It is now on the list of those con- 
served by G-ovemment. 

The land near the river (especially a small island a mile 
down stream) is one of the best grounds for peafowl in the 
western taluks. 

Matlau: a mile from the Tungabhadra in the extreme 
south-western corner of the taluk. Population 1,722. The vil- 
lage is famous throughout the district for the annual festival 
held at the temple there every Pebruary, at which is uttered 
a cryptic sentence containing a prophecy {Jt&ranikam) regard- 
ing the prospects of the coming year. 
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The temple is dedicated to Siva in his form Mallari or 
Mallahari, meaning ‘the defeat of Malla.’ The story con- 
nected with this name (see the Mallari Mahatmya; there are, 
as usual, many variants of it) is that a demon called Malla- 
sura (Malla-asura, ‘ the demon Malla *) and his brother, hav- 
ing by severe penances extracted from Bralima a promise that 
they should never be harmed by any being in any form 
then existing, began to greatly harass the rishis. The gods 
were appealed to and Siva put on a new form, so as to cir- 
cumvent Brahma’s promise and taking with him forces to 
the number of seven crores, also in new foims which had 
never before served in an army (such as dogs), warred with 
Mallasma and his brother for ten long days and at length 
slew them, both with his bow and overcanoue their followers. 
The gods and rishis were in transports at his triumph and 
joined in foretelling unbroken prosperity as the fruit of it. 

The ceremonies and rites at the festival form a curious 
sort of miracle-play representative of this ‘ war in heaven ’ 
and its result. The pilgrims to the festival go about shout- 
ing Elukotil Elukotil (seven crores!) instead of the name 
of the god as usual, and the goravas — ^the special name for the 
men ( and women) who have dedicated themselves to this 
temple rin the curious manner prevalent in the western taluks 
— dress themselves up in blankets and run about on all fours, 
barking and inelending that they are some of Siva’s aimy 
of dogs. After residing for ten days (the period during whicJi 
Siva fought with Mallasura and his brother) on a hillock out- 
side the village, the god returns. He is met half-way by tbe 
goddess, his wife, who comes to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess, and the two remain for some time at tJie place of meet- 
ing. The expectation of good times to follow the victory is 
represented by the prophecy or hd/ranilzam. It is pronounced 
on this tenth day, and all the thousands of people present 
ciuwd round the place where the god and goddess have halted, 

A huge wooden bow, about ten feet long, symbolic of 
that with which Siva slew Mallasura, is brought and placed 
on end. A Kuruba- (the same man has performed the cere- 
mony for many years in succession) who has fasted for the 
past weekr «teps forward and receives the benediction of the 
dharmakaxta. He then climbs partly up the bow, being sup- 
ported by those nearest him. For a minute or two he looks 
in a rapt manner to the four points of the compass, then be- 
gins shuddering and trembling as a sign that the divine 
afflatus is upon him, and then calls out “ Silence!” The most 
extraordinary and complete silence immediately falls upon 
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tie great crowd of pilgrims every one waiting anxiously for 
prophecy. After another minute’s pause and again gazing 
upwards to the heavens, the Kuruba pronounces the word or 
sentence which foretells the fate of the coming yea^ invari- 
ably following it with the word Parak ! meaning HarJi ye, 

or ‘ Take ye note.’ , • xi 

The original ediHon of this Gazetteer states that in tbe year 
before the Mutiny the prophecy was “ the white-ants are risen 
against.” Latterly, at any rate, the sentence has either been 
of exceedingly cryptic meaning or has related to the prospeo s 
of the crops. A few instances are : — “ Serpent will enter ant s 
hill”; “Lightning will strike the sky”; Pleasure ,’ 

“ Eqaul oceans.” A Mranikam is also pronounced in much the 
same manner at the Mallari temples at Devaragudda ^ ® 
Ednihenniir talnk of the Dhai^ar district and at Hosappatideva 
ragndda, hamlet of ITeraniki in Alur talnk, and also on Dasara 
day at the little temple of Mailar Lingo ppa in the noi*th-west 
corner of Harpanahalli village. 

Two other ceremonies at the Mailar feast (which are imita- 
ted at the festival at Harpanahalli) are perhaps worth noting. 
They were probably originally intended to be symbolic of the 
prodigies performed by Siva’s army in the war with Mrlli- 
snra. In the first, a stout chain is fastened to a slab of slon«* 
in the temple. A number of the goravas collect together and 
are blessed by the dharmakarta. After howling and barking 
like dogs for a chort while they seize the chain and break it in 
two. The second ceremony consists in a man driving througli 
the small of his leg, above the ankle, a pointed wooden p^g 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, pulling it right 
through the hole it makes, and then passing a chain tlivough 
the hole. Very little bleeding follows, and the man is reward- 
ed by the alms of the faithful. The supposition is that he has 
trained himself for the feat gradually, through a consider- 
able period of time, driving larger and larger pegs througls 
the same part of his leg until he can manage quite a big one 
without ’ serious inconvenience. He at any rate declines to 
drive in the peg anywhere except at this one place. 

The Mailar festival is important as a cattle fair, though 
loss so than that at Kuruvatti in the Harpanahalli taluk which 
follows it in March of each year. The cattle brought for sale 
are mostly of the Mysore breed, or nearly allied to it, often 
closely resembling the well-known Amrat Mahal animals. 

Mallappai^- Betta is the chief peak of the Mallappanguddn 
range of hills, which are of Dharwar rock. It stands three 
miles south-west ‘of Sogi, measured in a direct line, and is 
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3,177 feet above the sea. The surface of the conical summit OHAP. XV. 
'irf the hill is of lateritic formation, and in this is a natural Hadagaiu. 
cave some 30 feet deep in which has been placed an image to 
Mndi Mallaj)pa, or “ ancient Mallappa/’ the god of the hill. 

Worship is regularly paid to it. The view from the top of 
the peak is well worth the climb. On a clear day the hills 
as far as Rayadrug can be identified, 

MoD'VnintATTi : A hamlet of Konibali^ situated on the bank 
of the Tungabhadra, seven miles north-north-west of Hada- 
galli. The name means first building ’’ and the village was so 
called, says the story, because it was the scene of the- first 
of the Vijayauagar kings’ attempts to construct an anient across 
the river. The remains of the old dam are still standing and 
still hold up a considerable body of water. The channel 
which runs through the breach in the middle of the aniciit is 
the favourite water of the local anglers in the hot weather. 

SoGi : Six miles south-east of Hadagalli, measured in a 
direct line. Population 2,683. Known for its melons, which 
are considered to be of special sweetness and are very large, 
some of them weighing as much as 40 lb. Mr. Rea’s book men- 
tion.s the Ohdlukyan temple made of black stone wliicli is in 
this village, but gives no description or drawings of it. 

Tambauahalli : Situated about midway between Bellabu- 
idsLi.and Hampdsagaram ; police-station;' I^pulation 2,729. 

Ihe silk-weaving carried on in this village and its next neigh- 
bour Rachigondanahalli has already been referred to."* The 
temple on the bare hummock of rock which is noticeable for 
so many miles in every direction round is the Tambaraballi 
village temple. It is not worth a visit. The wet land of the 
village is irrigated by a channel dug annually from the Oliik- 
ka lUigari (the only one of its kind all along the river), whih^ 
within the village limits is the one and only anient across that 
nver. ^ Water taken from this irrigates land in Bfichigonda- 
mihalli and Anandevanahalli but not in Tambarahalli itself. 

There is, however, a proposal to build a dam across the Chikka 
Hagari at Nelikudiri, and should this be eventually carried 
into effect Tambarahalli will be one of the villages benefited. 

♦ Chapter VI. 
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Haepanahalli is tlie southernmost of the four western 
taluks/’ It runs up towards the Mysore plateau and thus lies 
at a greater elevation than any other in the district. It^ is 
traversed by the Mallappanbetta and Kallahalligudda hilh 
and is everywhere diversified by picturesque undulations with 
pleasant valleys lying among them. Its eastern half drains 
eastwards into the Chikka Hagari and the remainder slopes 
southwards towards the Tungabhadra. In the Chikka Hagari 
basin patches of black cotton-soil, aggregating about^ one- 
eighth of the area of the taluk, are to be found, but practicallv 
the whole of the rost of it is covered with mixed soils. 

Statistics on many points regarding the taluk will be found 
in the separate Appendix. It contains an unusual proportion 
of the few Jains who are found in the district. Canarese is 
the prevailing vernacular. The blanket-weaving industry of 
the Kurubas within it is referred to in Chapter VI. Like Hada- 
galli (see the account of that taluk above), it possesses several 
of the beautiful Chdlukyan temples characteristic of this cor- 
ner of the district. 

Cholam and korra are, as usual throughout Bellary, the 
staple food-grains. Castor is exported in considerable quanti- 
ties, and a characteristic crop is the yellow-flowered niger see.l 
{Gmzotia ahyssinica) which is grown for the oil it produces 
and flourishes amazingly on the most barren-looking of soils. 
It is generally sown along with ragi. The only irrigation is 
tt'.at under tanks and wells, there being no single channel in 
the whole of the -taluk. 

Some of the . more interesting places within it are those 
noted below: — 

Ba^aui : Some four miles due north of Harpanahalli, mea- 
sured in a direct line. Population 1,707. A track leads to it 
from near the fourth milestone on the road between Hada- 
galli and Harpanahalli. It is known for the potstone Chalu- 
kyan temple to Kall4svara which stands close under the bank 
of its tank. This is on the list of buildings specially con- 
served by Government and is illustrated and described in 
detail in Mr. Rea^s Chdluhym Architectwre already several 
times referred to. The most striking parts of it are the two 
doorways into the shrine, the central ceiling in the mantapam 
into which the dirine opens, and the extraordinary diversity 
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in tlie design of the pillars which support this mantapam. OHA.lr,XV. 
There are 59 of these piers and nearly every one of them, differs HARPiLNi.- 
from all the others, if not in general design, at least in detail. 

Much of this variety is attained by the form of the plan of 
the pillars. In some cases one plan is continued from the 
base to the capital, while in others the square, circle, octagon 
and polygon are successively combined. The polygonal plans 
are again varied by the use of different forms of fluting. There 
are no less than 36 inscribed stones in this temple and five 
others occur in other shrines in the village. Some of these 
have already been referred to in Chapter II and in tlie account 
of Eogali on p. 251 above. The earliest mention of the Kall5s- 
vain (then called Kalid6vasvemin) temple is in a grant of 
1018 A.D., but as this makes no reference to its foundation 
it must have been built some time before. There are no less 
than twelve inscriptions of the Western Chalukya king Vik- 
ramfiditya VI, dated from the fourth to the fifty-first years 
of the era which he started in the year of his accession (1076 
A.D.) in supersession of the Saka era. One of them refers to 
the Jain temple of Brahma-findlaya in the village. The 
village was anciently called Balguli and is shown in a grant of 
the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II, dated 1193-94, to have been 
one of his capitals. Reference is made in one of the records 
to the 50 Mahdjanas who looked after its affairs. 

CiTiGATERi : Seven miles in a direct line east-north-east of 
Harpanahalli. Population 2,912. The gold-washing done 
here has been referred to in the account of the geology of the 
district in Chai)ter I above. Mr, Bruce Foote says * that short 
but good-looking quartz reefs which deserve deep prospecting 
are pretty numerous in the southern and south-eastern flanks 
of the Jdjkalgudda hill near here and are doubtless the source 
of the gold which is obtained, as this is coarse and has been 
but little rolled. The gold washed in his presence was — 

Sufficiently large in grain to show that some of the 
“ ]>arent rooks must have contained very distinctly visible 
inclusions of it ... . The stifeams which are washed 

for gold are: (i) the upper part of the Ohigateri nullah, 
at a place called Chengulu; (ii) a small stream north-west 
‘^by west of Chiga+eri village; (iii) a stream known as the 
“ Bevihalli nullah, really the head-waters of the Maithur 
nullah; and (iv) the stream which flows on the north-east 
slope of Jajkalgudda and is known as the Konganahosur 
nullah. Of these the last is much the richest and the first 

• Mew. Qeol. Snrv, India, xxv, 89, 196.. 
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the second best. Bevihalli nullah is exceedingly poor in 
‘‘fgoli. . . . The Konganahosnr gold is almost coarse 

enough for some cf the larger particles to deserve the appe ^ 
tion of ‘ pepitas ’ (cucumber or melon seeds), and the colour 
in all cases was very good.^’ 

The place has very recently been subjected to an exami- 
nation; imder European supervision, extending over several 
months, but no actual mining has yet been begun there. 

Halavagalit: Two miles from the Tungabhadra and 13 
miles west by south of Harpanahalli; police-station; popula-^ 
tion 2,598. Contains another of the Chalukyan temples made 
of black steatite already referred to. It is the plainest ^ ® 
whole series, there being hardly any carved work what - 
ever in it, though the rough blocks at the doors were eyd- 
ently intended to have been ultimately sculptured. A few 
drawings of it will be found in Hr. Ilea’s book already men- 
tioned. 

Harivi : On the Tungabhadra, four miles in a direct line 
south of Kuruvatti. Popxdation 1,213. A few families make 
rough matting, gunny bags, etc., out of sunn hemp which is 
grown and prepared for use locally. 

Harpanahalli: Head-quarters of the taluk union; sub- 
registrar’s office; police-station; travellers’ bungalow; upper 
secondary school. Population 9,320. The town lies in a hol- 
low surrounded by low lines of hills, the most noticeable height 
in which is the Q-6sain-gudda, so called from the Q-6sain s 
tomb on its top, which stands at the back of the travellers’ 
bungalow. Except for the guinea-worm which infests some 
of its wells, it seems a healthy place. Between 1868 and 1882 
it was the head-quarters of the Deputy Collector who was then 
in charge of the three western taluks. 

Harpanahalli was the seat of one of the most powerful of 
all the old poligar families of the district and has a long 
history.* The first of its chiefs was a Bedar named Dadayya 
who belonged to Khananahalli, now a hamlet of Mddlagiri, 
seven miles north-west of Harpanahalli. After the overthrow 
of the Yijayanagar dynasty at the battle of Talikota in 1666, 
Dddayya collected some followers and made himself master of 

* Hi 2 i)ro*a letter of ]2tli July 1803 to Government and his report on the 
poHgars of the district, dated 20th Maroh 1802, both give short abstracts of this, 
'and a private mannsoript ^ooxmt now in Harpanahalli, which from internal 
evidence appears to have been written about 1800 and which wherever it can bo 
checked is historioany accurate, fills in the details. The fonowingr narrative 
^mbines' the iufonnation given in these three papers, and also utilises the 
referenoee to the poligars whiob occur in Duff and Wilks. 
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Bagali and K’llagnnda and the country attached to them. 
Shortly afterwards, a relation of his, Jak^anna Nfiyak, the 
poligar of Chitaldrug in Mysore, being besieged in his fort 
by his neighbour Kenganna Ndyak of Basavapatnam, applied 
to Didayya for help. Dddayya attacked and defeated Een- 
ganna Ndyak and raised the siege, and as his reward was given 
Jakkanna's daughter Honnai ]Srdyaki, in marriage, and as her 
dower, certain portions of the Chitaldrug country. 

.N’ot long afterwards he was also given the hill fort of 
XJchchangidurgam, which then likewise belonged to the Chi- 
taldrug poligar. The story runs that one evening the goddess 
of the hill, TJchchangi-amma, appeared to him and told him 
to ask his father-in-law for the fort as a gift, saying that if 
he obtained it she would always favour and assist him. Asked 
for a sign, she said that as he turned away from her temple 
the tamarind in front of it would fall to the ground. The tree 
fell as she had foretold, and Dddayya asked for TJohchangi- 
durgam and obtained it. 

About this time he founded Harpanahalli and called It 
after Siva (the name is properly Harapura-halli, or ^ Siva*3 
town *) who had helped him to prosperity. The usual story 
is told of this having selected the site because one day a hare, 
instead of running away, turned upon his dogs there. 

Later, Dadayya and his father-in-law fell out and the lat- 
ter attacked TTchchangidurgam, but was beaten off. Dadayya^ si 
wife Honnai soems to have sided with her father rather than 
her husl)aiid, and one day the latter threw her off the top of 
the steep side of the hill into a tank at the bottom. The cliff 
and tank are still called after her Honnai -gere and Honnai- 
honda, respectively, and ballads are even now sung about lier. 
Dddayya afterwards married Jampa Nagathi, the daughter of 
the poligar of Jaramali in Kudligi taluk, Barma Hdgathi, 
daughter of the neighbouring Gudekota poligar ; and Hanuma 
Nagathi, daughter of the chief of Bilichodu in the Chitaldrug 
district. He died in 1692. 

He cannot be said to have been an independent ruler, as, in 
common with most of the petty chiefs who came into promi- 
nence at the time, he was forced to submit to the Sultan 
of Bijapur pay him tribute, and render him military service 
On the decline of the power of Bijapur, Dadayya^s successors 
extended their posvsessions until these included, the whole of 
the country afterwards comprised under the nanue of Harpana- 
halli. This consisted of 460 villages, which brought in a rev- 
enue of over eight lakhs of rupees. In 1680, on the confirma- 
tion of the Maratha conq:aests in the south by Bijapur, the- 
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CHAP. IV* tlieifi poligar acknowledged tlie Maratha supremacy and paid 
Habpa»a- tke customary tribute. Dddayya^s successors were as follows : — 

— ^Eanga Ifayak, bis son by Jampd Ifagathi, 1592 to 1616; 
Barmanna Wdyak, tbe son of the foregoing, 1616 to 1650; 
Obanna JTayak, son of Barmanna, 1650 to 1655; Vfra Mum- 
madi JTayak, son of bis predecessor, 1655 to 1667; Mummadi 
Nayak, his son, 1667 to 1687; and Basavanta Nayak, brother 
of Mummadi, 1687 to 1705. 

Basavanta turned Lingayat and took the name of Kotrap- 
pay Myak. He was followed by his son Mari Kotrappa (1705 
to 1715), who was in turn succeeded by his son, another Basa- 
vanta, who ruled from 1715 to 1721. This Basavanta had no 
children and direct, descent from the original D&dayya thus 
ceased, A collateral named Gonappa was accordingly adopted, 
converted to the Lingayat faith, and made poligar under the 
name of Mudi Basappa Nayak. He ruled until 1741, and 
was succeeded* by Vira Basappa Nayak, the eldest of his four 
sonsi, who died in the next year. 

Somasekhara Ndyak, son of the foregoing, followed, and 
ruled for 24 years until 1766, when he died without issue. He 
was a chief of considerable note. In 1748, with the poligar 
of Rayadrug, he joined the forces of the poligar of Bednxir 
in an attack against Chitaldrug. At the battle of Mayakonda 
(in the present Chitaldrug district) he engaged in single com- 
bat on elephants with the Chitaldrug poligar and slew him.* 
Haidar Ali marched against him in 1762 and he seems to 
have submitted quietly to Haidar^s authority and even to h^ve 
been of much service to him later. His name is still remem- 
bered throughout the western taluks and during his time Har- 
panahalli reached the height of its prosperity. Munro states 
that he is said to have paid a peshkash of 12,000 pagodas to 
the Nizam, 6,000 to Moraii Eao of Gooty, and from two to 
three lakhs of rupees to the Peshwa, 

On his death, his widow, Somamaji, adopted Adavi Bom- 
manna, a collateral of her husband^s, who lived in Vadachina- 
hdlu, now a hamlet of Musumanakallihalli. He espoused the 
Lingayat creed and took the name of Vira Basappa N4yak. 
He died in 1768 and Somas^khara's widow then adopted an- 
other collateral fi’om the same village. This man was the son 
of one Chinna Giriappa and, like his predecessors, he was 
converted to t£e Lingayat faith. and ruled under a new name, 
calling himself Basappa Nayak. 


• moe’s Mysorg^f 50S. 
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■ In 17T5, after taking the fort at Bellary, Haidar marched CHAP.XV, 
against Harpanahalli for the second time, compelled the poli- 

gar to acknowledge his authority and exacted from him a fri- 

bnte of over two lakhs of rupees. In 1787 Tipu treacherously 
seized Basappa Nayak, who was with him in his camp as he 
was marching through this part of the country, and at the 
same time took Harpanahalli, against which he had secretly 
despatched a brigade. This wanton crushing of a chief who 
had always been ]oyal to his house was an act which even 
Tipu’s most active apologists could never adequately Juslify. 

Basappa Ifayak was sent with his three wives to Serin ga- 
patam, where Le died without issue. Many of his rela^ns 
and followers were also imprisoned and among these were the 
wife and young son of one Ajyappa of Vadachinahdlu, whj is 
said to have been a brother of Basappa Ifayak’s. They were 
confined at Chitaldrug. The son’s name was S6mas6khara 
Ifayak. 

In 1792, at the close of the second Mysore War, Somase- 
khara and his mother joined Parasiiram Bhao, the Maratha 
general, who was then on his march back to his own countiy 
The hereditary Diwan of Harpanahalli, Hahpsayya, presented 
the lad to the general as the poligai* of Harpanahalli. Encour. 
aged, apparently, by Parasuram Bhao, the Diwan took Har- 
panahalli, but he was almost immediately expelled by a de- 
tachment of Tipu’s. He however retook the place and- held it 
until peace was made with Tipu in the same year. 

On the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu in 
1799, the Diwan brought S6mas6khara back from the Mardnba 
country and again captured Harpanahalli, which had been left 
defenceless. When Seringapatam fell and Tipu was killed, 

General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, in May of the ssime 
year, marched northwards to reduce that part of the country 
which had not yet acknowledged British supremacy. The Di- 
wan, who was the real master of Harpanahalli (Somasekhaxa 
being only sixteen years of age), made overtures to him and 
went with Somasekhara to his camp at Harihar, where an 
agreement was concluded by which a jaghir of Hs. 60,000 in 
the district of Bellarv was granted to the poligar and his prin- 
cipal servants on condition that they quietly disbanded theiv 
feoops and resided at Mysore.* This agreement was confirmed 
by the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, and H a r panahalli 
thus surrendered without bloodshed. 

Sdmasekhara, however, subsequently conceived the great- 
est hatred of the Diwan and not only refused to give him any* 

• Munro’js letter of 29th March 1806 to Government. . r - 
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sliare in the jaghir, but tried to murder him. The Diwaii 
managed to escape and in 1806, on Munro’s recommendation * 
and in consideration of the signal service he had rendered 
the Company in bringing about the surrender of Harpanahalli^ 
he was given for his separate enjoyment a portion t of the 
jaghir worth, according to Tipu’s assessment of 1788-89, about 
Rs. 4,000. 

Sdmasekhara H’dyak was the last of the Harpanahalli poli- 
gars. He had four wives, namely, Basammaji, and Hflam- 
maji of Q-udekdta and Hire Basammaji and Sdmamaji of two 
other villages in the Kudligi taluk. He died in 1825 leaving 
three widows, two of whom Sdmamaji and Basammaji, put m 
claims to his estate. Government held, however, that the 
widows had no rights in the property and resumed the estate, $ 
making allowances or the maintenanpe of the claimants and 
the other immediate relatives and dependents of the poligar. 
The family has now died out. 

Hampasayya was succeeded in his estate by his adopted 
son Virupdkshappa, who died in 1833 without issue. The 
estate was then resumed, a pension being conferred on three 
of the ladies of his family. One of these lived until April 1902, 

The old fort still stands in Haxpanahalli, though in ruins. 
It difiers from most of the well-known strongholds in the dis- 
trict in being built on the low ground instead of on a hill and 
it depended chiefly for its strength on the two tanks which 
flank the whole of two of its sides. It had a double line of 
fortifications built on the usual plan with circular stone bas- 
tions connected by curtains and faced by a ditch and rough 
glacis. A few f ami lies still live within it, and in two temples 
inside it— one dedicated to Hanumdn and the other a Jain 
shrine ^worship is still carried on. In the former, and also 
in several other places in the villages, some of the old stone 
cannon-balls which were used in the days gone by are much 
reverenced as representations of Brahma. The Jain temple, 
noticeable by its graceful stone dhvajastambha, is commonly 
known as the ‘ Bdgura basti ’ and is kept up by a small solony 
of members of the faith who reside in the town. It contains a 
number of images of the Tirthankaras arranged in rows one 
above the other. 


A mile south-east of the village along the Arsikere road is 
the^temp.ie of Venkataramanasvami. It is said to have been 

• M^o’i letter of 29th March 1806 to Government. 

Kallahalli, and ITandibaiida, all 


refeJ^^^nLi!!*!r* manwoript above 

erred to names only M4riyanad4varakerl, Hospet and Hdstet, 
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built by Dddayya and Eanga Ndyak, the first two poligars, 
and inside the enclosure are shrines containing figures of 
them and their wives. Kannu-kottappa, who is represented 
by a stone inscribed with a chank, chakram and ndmam in a 
mantapam just north of the main shrine of the temple, is re- 
puted to have much power in curing affections of the eyes. The 
gopuram over the east entrance to the temple was built by 
Kandi Seshagiri Eao, a former amildar (tahsildar) of Harpana- 
halli. Most of the Basavis of the town are dedicated in this 
temple. 

But the deity to whom tlie real reverence of the villagers 
is paid is the Uru-devati village goddess ’) whose shrine is 
the mean-looking little building just to the north of the Arsi- 
kere road. The daily worship in this is done by a woman, a 
B6dar by caste. It may be known by the extraordinary col- 
lection of snake stones in front of it. There are more than 
150. of these, of all sizes and designs. Within it hang painted 
gourds suspended ea voto by ryots to whom the goddess has 
granted good crops, bells dedicated by those whom she has 
delivered finm sickness, and little toy-cradles given by child- 
less women whom she has blessed with progeny. One of these 

is whispered, was hung there by a Brahman woman. 

At irregular intervals of some ten or twelve years a sub- 
scription list is opened and a great car-festival is held jn the 
goddess’ honour. Space does not permit of a description of 
the whole ceremonial, but the essential part of it is the sacri- 
fice of two buffaloes which have been for some years previously 
dedicated to the goddess, the mingling of their blood with a 
large quantity of cooked cholam meal and tlie scattering of the 
mixture by certain Mdlas all round the ruins of the old fort. 
The heads of the buffaloes are buried in front of the goddess’ 
temple. The piijdri on these occasions is a Badagi (carpenter) 
by caste, the office being hereditary in his family. 

An annual festival takes place at the temple of Maildr Ling- 
appa, in the north-west corner of the village, which closely 
resembles that at Maildr in Hadagalli taluk already described 
above. There i& the same kdranikam, or prophecy, the same 
driving of a peg through a man’s leg and the same breaking 
of a chain.* 

* Tn Fergnsson’s Architecture in Dhanvar and JMjyaorej p. 15 occurs a 
desoription of a temple of Nepalese style which is said to exist at Harpauahalli. 
Lest it should be supposed that this has escaped notice in tUe present account 
of, the town, it Phould be explained -^hat Mr. Fergusson subsequetly [see note 
on p. of his Indian Architecture (1870)] found that this temple belongs not 
to HarpanahalU, but to Htidabidri in the South Oanara district. 
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Harpanahalli contains an unusually large number of Br&h- 
mans and a settlement of Yyabdri (trading) Koracbas who haVB 
now been there for several years. The rest of the people are 
nearly all agriculturists or traders. Trade is conducted chiefly 
vith Davanagere in Mysore and not with Chittavddigi or other 
places to the northwards. 

. The only industry in the village is the weaving of coarse 
cloths and blankets on a small scale. Brass work and toy- 
m.ating are mentioned as considerable industries in tlie old 
accounts of the place, bxit at present the former art is confined 
io two immigrant Mardtha families who are chiefly engaged in 
making the extraordinary brass anklets, bracelets and rings 
in which the Lambddi women delight, and the latter to three 
other families which make hdldttam sticks, etc., lacquered on 
a lathe, and coloured images of popular deities. Brass ves- 
sels are no -longer made , but are imported from Hubli. 

Kulahai^li: Five miles north-north-west of Harpanahalli, 
Population 1,072. Contains a temple to Goni Basappa built in 
a stvle which is quite unusual. G6ni Basappa was a sanydsi, 
and such, says tradition, was his sanctity that as he walked 
through the cocoanut topes the trees of their own accord bent 
down their heads to offer him the young nuts which grew 
upon them. 

KxrRTJVATTi: On the Tungabhadra in the extreme west of 
the taluk and nearly due west of Harpanahalli. Population 
1,149. Famous for its temple and its cattle fair. The latter 
takes place at the car-festival in February or March and is 
the chief institution of the kind in the district. Most of the 
cattle sold at it are of the Mysore breed or allied varieties. 
It has of late years been frequently prohibited on account of 
plague and is therefore now mainly held on the other side o*^ 
the river, in the Bombay Presidency. 

The temple to Mallikarjuna in this village is another of 
the specimens of Chalukyan architecture in elaborately carved 
black stone which have already been referred to. Its chief 
beauties are two of its doorways, the east door to the shrine 
\ eing an especially fine example of the style. In the mantapam 
in front of the doorway leading into the shrine is an elaborately 
CMved t6ran, the only one found in any of the Chdlukyan 
temples in this part of the country. The building is described 
and illustrated in detail in Mr. Eea,’s book already mentioned 
abd is one of those which are conserved by Government. 

Nilaguxda : Eight miles south-west of Harpanahalli. 
Population 1,286. Contains another of the beautiful little 
Ohdlukyan temples found in this p.art of the, district. It is 
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dedicated to Btlmdsvara, and seems never to liave been com- 
pleted, the tower over the west shrine being unfinished and 
some o£ the blocks along the base being left uncar vecl. It is 
fully illustrated and described in Mr. Rea’s book and is on 
the list of buildings conserved by Government. Two of iti^ 
chief beauties are the carvings on the ceiling of the central 
compartment of the mantapam into which its three shrines 
open and on the doorway to the central shrine. The images in 
the shrines of Anantasayana and Laksbmindrayanasvdmi in 
this village, are also five examples of Chalukyan work. The 
steatite of which all these are made was doubtless quarried 
in the hill in this village, which contains the most important 
source of this stone in the district. 

UcHCHANGiDirnGAM: A hill-fortress in the south-eaat cor- 
ner of the taluk.. The village has a population of 3,028. 
As has been mentioned in Chapter II above, the place is per- 
haps the TJchehdsringi which inscriptions show to have once 
been one of the chief towns of the Kadamba dynasty in the 
4th century A.D. and later on the capital of the Pallava 
province called the K'olambavddi thirty-two thousand,” It 
was taken from the N’olambas by the Ganga king Mdrasimha 
(A.D. 963-974), Inscriptions in the village show * that in 
1064 it was governed by a Chdlukyan ruler named Tiailoky- 
umalla and that in 1165 it was ruled by a Pdndyan named 
Vijayapandava-deva. Records at Bdgali also mention three 
other Pdndyan rulers named Nigalanhamalla-Pandya, Tribliu-* 
vanamalla-Pandya and Vira-Pdndya as governing it between 
the years 1079 and 1160 in the reigns of Vikramaditya YI and 
his two successors. An inscription of the Hoysala king Vira- 
Balldla II, who reigned from 1191 to 1212, says t that he 
took the place from a Pdndyan but eventually restored it to 
him. How it subsequently was given by the Chitaldrug poli- 
gar to his son-in-law the first poligar of Harpanahalli, and 
how this latter threw his wife off its summit has already been 
noticed in the account of Harpanahalli abpve 

The hill consists of a very bare, steep, rooky ridge, about 
a mile in length from- north to south, which forms the eastern- 
most and highest point of a considerable group of wild, rocky 
hills which extend southwards almost up to the Mysore fron- 
tier On the north and west its sides are almost perpendicular 
and it has been likened to the fortress at Gwalior The fort 
gates, some ruined walls, and a big well or two are practically 

* Inscriptions Nos. 186, 188 and 189 in the Government Bpigraphist’s report 
in G.O. No. 922, Public, dated 19th August 1899. 

t PJeet^ in Bomh, Qaz^ i, pt. 2, 505. 
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OHAP. XYt all that now remains of the older bnildings, but a small modern 
HABBAiaA- Tillage stands at the foot of the rock On the top of it, in 
addition to the houseis of a few people who seem to think that 
this elevated site is worth the daily climb it involves, is the 
well-known temple to Uchchangi-amma, ^ Our Lady of XJch- 
changi ^ which is held in much reverence in the country round 
about. The Dasara festival at this, in which worship of the 
vanni tree (prosopis^ spidgera) takes a prominent position, is 
largely attended. 

Yaeaballi : Hamlet of Tavudiiru, about 8^ miles in a direct 
line south-scuth-east oi Harpanahalli. There is an insigni- 
ficant industry here in the manufacture of little basavannas, 
or sacred bulls, from the potstone which occurs in the neigh- 
bouring hill at Arasapur. The images are neither artistically 
nor carefully executed. The same industry is also carried on 
at Kenchdpuram, three miles south-south-east of TTchchangi- 
durgam. 
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HOSPET TALUK. 


Hospbt is the northernmost of the four western taluks and, 
containing a*? it does the rugged wildemasses of granite hills 
round about Daroji and Kampli and many outliers from the 
Sandur and Copper Mountain ranges, it is the most hilly area 
in the district. Nine-tenths of it is covered with the light mixed 
soils. Only one-twelfth is black cotton-soil and even this is 
scattered in many isolated patches and does not occur in any 
one continuous' spread. 

Statistics relating to the taluk appear in the separate Ap- 
pendix. It is the smallest in the district. Canarese is the pre- 
vailing vernacular. The weaving carried on in Hospet and 
Kampli towns is referred to in Chapter YI. It is the only 
taluk in Bellary of which any proportion worth mentioning 
is protected in all seasons, 14 per cent, of the cultivated are*)^ 
most of which is under the Tungabhadra channels, being safe 
fi'om famine. It consequently suffered less in the distress of 
1876-78 than any part of the district. Some of this irrigated land 
is very valuable. It is reported that fields round Kampli have 
changed hands at prices working out to Ks, 1,200 per acre. 
Much of it, however, is very malarious and some of the vil- 
lages near Hospet town are almost deserted, the people being 
compelled to live elsewhere. 

A curious cess, called the Nirbhatta cess, is levied on inama 
(other than jddi and service ioams) which use the water of 
these channels and of some of the larger tanks. Its origin is 
xinknown and though until the last settlement it was also col- 
lected in Adoni, Alur and Bellary taluks it now survives only 
in Hosuet. It brings in some Ha. 2,000 annually. 

Sugar-cane and paddy ai'e the* chief crops raised on the 
irrigated land in the taluk, and the area cultivated with the 
former is considerably more than half the total extent under 
that crop in the whole district. Owing to the frequent hills, 
the percentage of the total area of Hospet which is arable is 
lower than in any other, and while practically the whole of 
this arable area is under occupation, only four-fifths of it are 
regularly cultivated. For this and other reasons, the popula- 
tion per acre of cultivated land is higher in Hospet than any- 
where else in Bellary. 
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Some description of tlie rains of tlie old city of Vijayanagar 
near Hampi, and of otliers of the more interesting places in the 
taluk follows hereunder: — 

Anantasainagttdi : One mile from Hospet on the road to * 
wards Kdmalapxiram. Population 907. Contains the rains of 
a temple in which the inner shrine, instead of being the nsual 
small square erection, is a large oblong chamber, with a corre- 
spondingly lengthy platform for the reception of the idol and 
a wery high domed roof. It seems clearly to have been con- 
structed in this -unusual manner for some special reason, and 
the universal tradition is that it was built by one of the 
kings of Vijayanagar for the large black stone image of Anan- 
tasayana, or Vishnu sleeping on the serpent, which is still 
to be seen at Holalu in the south-west comer of the Hadagalli 
taluk.* When the image was jSnished, runs the story, a man 
was sent to conduct it to its new home. The god agreed to 
come on the condition that his guide went in front and did 
not look back during the journey. The latter, however, turned 
to see if the god was really following and the image has in 
consequence remained immoveable at Holalu ever since. 
Similar stories are told of other idols and the -truth perhaps 
is that internal commotions at Vijayanagar or external dan- 
gers to the empire prevented the project from ever being 
carried out. 

Daeoji : Stands about midway along the road between Bd- 
lary and Eamaddpuram. Police-station, travellers^ bungalow 
and railway station. Population- 3,228. Is best known from 
the big tank which lies within its limits. Tipu is said to have 
made this. I-t has been constructed by throwing a huge em- 
bankment, some 2 ^ miles long and in places 45 feet high, 
across the valley through which flowed the Narihalla — ^the 
river which rises in Kiidligi taluk and runs by two beautiful 
little gorges north-eastwards across Sandur State. The road 
from Bellary to Kamaldpuram runs along the top of this 
embankment and about half way across, on a little rooky 
knoll connected on both sides with the dam, stands travellers' 
bungalow. It is an inspection b-ungalow belonging to the 
Public Works Department and, when -the tank is full, is one 
of the coolest spo-ts in the district. In the gres^ flood of Ma-y 
1861 already referred to in Chap-ter VIII the tank breached 
in two places and -fche mass of water which tore across the 
country totally destroyed the old village of Dar6ji. The 
people fled "to the adjacent hills, so that little loss of life 
resulted, and subsequently the present village was built* 

• @ee the aoootmt of this place above, p. 268. 
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A report of tbe time * says: — 

The Daroji tank has sustained an enormous breach in 
' the middle of its bund, and, at its northern extremity, the 
calingnla has been entirely washed away without a single 
vestige remaining. The bund adjoining it has been carried 
away to the extent of 120 yards, so that the whole opening 
‘ at that end is 200 yards in extent. Nearly the whole of 
‘‘ the town has been clean swept away down to the bare 
rock on which the houses stood, and where now but a few 
scattered stones remain of the hundreds of habitations of u 
“ flourishing and wealthy town which once covered it. 

Symptoms are observable of the water having in some 
‘ * places reached the summit of the bund where it is 36 feet 
above the bed of the tank and 14 feet above high water 
‘‘ mark.’’ 

The disaster was largely dxua to the Avinamadugu tank 
having breached in three places just before. The whole of 
its contents poured suddenly into the Dardji tank. On the 
present weir of the tank, which is at the north end of the 
bund, is an inscription stating that it, with the village of 
Dar6ji, was completely destroyed by this flood, but was re- 
built in 1853 while Mr. Pelly was Collector. The tank now 
irrigates 1,170 acres of wet land. Excellent fish are caught 
in it and sent to the Bellary market and the fishery rent 
obtained, some Es. 600, is the largest paid by any tank in 
the district. 

Hampi: Hampi is a tiny fever-stricken hamlet standing 
on the brink of the Tungabhadra. It is of no importance 
itself, but it nas given its name to the remains which lie 
scattered about it of Vijayanagar, the City of Yictory,” 
the birth-place of the Empire of that name and of old the 
capital of its kings. They are always known as ‘‘ the Hampi 
ruins.” 

They cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 
and outposts of the city included a far larger area. The 
entrance to it from the south-west, for example, was at one 
time a fortified gate on the huge embankment which stands 
at the foot of the hills two miles the other side of Hospet — 
nine miles as the crow flies from the centre of the ruins. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have 
been the birth-place and capital of an empire. The whole of it 
(see the plan attached) is dotted with little, barren, bouldery 
hills and immediately north of it the wide and rapid Tunga- 
bhadra hurries along a boulder-strewn channel down rapids and 
through narrow gorges. The hills are of granite weathered 
* By Major Henderson, dated ISth May 1861. 
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OHA.F. XV, to every shade of colour from a bluishrgrey to a rich golden . 

HoQcBt. brown, and have hardly a shrub or a blade of grass upon 

them. The alternate burning days and chilly nights ^ of 
the Deccan climate have seamed and spilt in every direction 
the huge masses of solid rock of which they originally consisted 
and the earthquakes of remote ages and the slower processes of 
denudation have tom from their flanks the enormous boulders 
vhich were thus formed and have piled these up round about 
their sides in the most fantastic confusion or flung them 
headlong into the valleys below. Many of them must *\^eigh 
hundreds of tons. In places cyclopean masses stand delicately 
poised one upon another at the most hazardous angles, in 
others they form impassable screes, while those which have 
yet to fall often stand boldly out from the hills as single giant 
tors or range themselves in castellations and embattlements 
which but for tlieir vastness would seem to be the work of 
man rather than of nature. As one writer has described it, 
Far as the eye can reach for ten square miles there is noth- 
ing between heaven and earth but boulders; the earth is paved 
with them, the sky is pierced with them . . literally in 

thousands of all sizes . . heaps upon heaps, in one instance 

260 feet in height.’^ 

’ Tip the sides of these hills and along the low ground between 
them — often in several lines one behind the other — ^run 
the fortified enclosing walls of the old city, and ‘in the valleys 
among them stand its deserted streets and ruined palaces and 
temples. The lowest ground of all is covered with fields of tail 
cholam or of green and golden rice watered- by the channel 
which, one of the kings of the days gone by led from the 
Tungabhadra to .supply the people, and irrigate the orchards 
and rose-gardens, of his capital. To know Vijayanagar at its 
best, the pilgrim should climb the slippery steps leading to 
the little shrme on the top of the hill called Matanga Parvatam 
and watch the evening Pght fade across the ruins, and if the 
fates are kind and grant him the added glory of a Deccan 
sunset, he will surely return content. 

If legendary history and local tradition be credited, there 
was a town on this site many centuries before the kings of 
Yijayanagar selected it for their capital. Some of the most 
dramatic scenes in the great epic of the Pamayana occurred at 
a place called in the poem Eishkindha, and it is asserted by 
the local Brahmans and generally acknowledged * by the 
learned in such matters that this Eshkindha was close to 
Hampi. li was ruled in those days, . says the Pdmi.yana, by 

. . * Bice’s Mysore, .277, aad the. authorities there quoted. Also 
Br.'Biiaaidarkar in Bomlay Qa^etteeri VoL I, pt. 2, p, 142. 
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two brothers of the monkey race called Vdli and Sugrfva. They 
quarrelled, and Sugrfya was driven out by his brother and 
fled with Hanuman, the famous monkey-chief of the poem, who 
had been one of his ministers, xo the woods of the hill Hishya- 
muka, on the bank of the Pampa, near the dwelling place *'f 
the holy rishi Matanga on the mountain called Matanga Par- 
vatam. Here he was safe from Vdli, for the rishi, furious at 
finding close to his hermitage the putrefying body of a 
rdkshasa, or demon, whom Vdli had killed and flung there, had 
pronounced a fearful curse upon him if ever he should again 
enter that region. 

Edma, the hero of the poem, accompanied by his brother 
Lakshmana, is journeying in search of his wife Sita, who has 
been carried off by Havana, the ten-headed demon king of 
Lanka, or Ceylon, when he is told that Sugriva can give him 
news of her. He goes to Eishyarndka and meets Sugriva and 
Hanumdn. The former tells him how he saw Sita being carried 
through the air by Rdvana, glittering in his arms like the 
daughter of the king of serpents how as she was swept by 
above him she dropped one of her garments and her jewels; 
and how he had kept these latter in a cave. He brings them 
and shows them to Rdma in proof of the truth of his story. 
Rama in his gratitude for this clue slays Vdli with his arrow, 
burns his huge body on a funeral pyre and replaces Sugriva 
on the throne. While Rdma waits on Prasravana, a part of 
the Malyavanta hill close by, Hanun^an searches for Sita, 
finds her in Lnnka, brings back tokens from her to reassure 
Rdma and finally organises the monkey army which builds the 
causeway from Ramesvaram to Ceylon hy which Rama crosses 
to the island to the rescue of his bride. 

Such is the story in the Rdmayana, and the names of sev- 
eral of the localities round Hampi are identical with those 
in the poem. Pampasaras of Pampatlrtham is the name of a 
tank on the Haidarabad side of the Tuno*ubhadTa near Ane* 
gundi, and PampS is also said to he the ancient and miran’o 
name of the river; Rishyarauka is the hill on the Nizam's 
side of ihe narrowest of the gorges in the river already men- 
tioned; Matanga Parvatam, or Matanga's hill, has been re- 
ferred to above; Mdlyavanta hill (see the plan) lies to the 
east of if; the cave where Surgriva kept Sita's jewels and the 
mark made on the rocks by her garment as it fell are pointed 
out to the pious pilgrim near the river bank; while a curi)a8 
mound of scorious ash some fifty yards long by twenty oroad 
and about ten to fifteen feet high, which lies about a mile east 
of the neighoburing village of Nimbdpuram, is shown as the 
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remains of the cremation of V^li.* Enthusiasts go further and 
CL^lare that the grey lungurs and the little red-faced monkeys 
which still scamper and chatter about the hills are the descend- 
ants, respectively of Yali and Sugriva, and that the tumbled 
.masses of fallen boulders which encumber the site of Yijaya- 
rtagar are the remains of the material which was collected by 
Hanumdn’s monkey hosts for the great causeway. Hanum&n 
is at any rate the most popular god in the whole country-side. 

But it is time to return to more sober chronicles. Some 
account of the foundation of the chieftainship of Yijayanagar 
in A.D. 1336, its rapid growth into a kingdom, its expansion 
into an empire and its dramatically sudden decline and fall 
at the battle of Talikdta in 1665 has already been given in the 
chapter on the history of the district above. 

Of the wonders of its capital in the plenitude of its prosperity 
several descriptions have come down to us. The earliest Euro- 
pean visitor whose account ha 3 survived was Nicolo Conti, an 
Italian, who was at Yijayanagar in 1420, less than a century 
after it was founded. He says t that its king was already 
more powerful than all the other kings of India, and that 
he had 12,000 ladies in his harem. 

Some twenty years later, in 1442, Abdur Bazzak, an am- 
bassador to the east from Persia, visited the city. He relates 
how the king’s dominions stretched from the Histna river to 
Cape Comorin, how he had more than a thousand elephants, 
in their size resembling mountains and in their form resemb- 
ling devils,” and troops numbering 1,100,000 and how one 
might seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindustan to find 
a more absolute yai,” He goes on to say: — 

The city of Bidjanagar f is such that the pupil of the 
eye has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelli- 
gence has never been informed that there existed anything 
to equal it in the world.” 

Of a festival in the city, he gives the following account: — 
^ In pursuance of orders issued by the king of Bidja- 
nagar, the generals and principal personages from all parts 
I' of his empire . . presented themselves at the palace. 
,, l^rought with them a thousand elephants . . 

which were cuvered with brilliant armour and with castles 
magnificently adorned . . During three consecutive 


• For some mention of this and other similar mounds in the district, see the 
aoooTint above of Kndatini in BeUary talnk. 

t O^onghoat the following quotations the text in Mr. SewoU’s A ^braoHen 
Bmptri (Swan Sonnensohein, 1900) is foUowed. ^ 

t One of the many variants of the name Vijayanagor, 
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“ days in themontli of Redjeb the vast space of land magnifi- 
cently decorated, in which the enormous elephants were 
* congregated together, presented the appearance of the waves 
“ of the sea, or of that compact mass which will be assembled 
together at the day of the resurrection. Over this magnifi- 
cent space were erected numerous pavilions, to the height of 
three, fcur, or even five storeys, covered from top to bottom 
‘‘ with figures in relief . . Some of these pavilions were 

‘ arranged in such a manner that they could turn rapidly round 
‘ and present a new face: at each moment a new chamber or 
a new hall presented itself to the view . . In the front 

of this place rose a palace with nine pavilions magnificentlv 
ornamented. In the ninth the Idiifir's throne was set up . 
The throne, which was of extraordinary size, was made of 
‘‘ gold, and enriched with precious stones of extreme value . . 
Before the throne was a square cushion, on the edges of 
which were sown three rows of pearls. During the three 
“ days the king remained seated on this cushion. When the 
fete of Mahanawi was ended, at tlie hour of oveninp* nmvr, I 
was introduced into tlie middle of four estradea^ which were 
about ten ghezho^ in lengtli and breadth.* The roof and the 
walls were entirely formed of. plates of gold enriched with 
precious stones. Each of these plates was as thick as the 
blade of a sword, and was fastened with golden nails. TTp- 
on the estrade, in the front, is placed the throne of the king, 
and the throrie itself is of very great size.” 

Duarte Barbosa, a Portuoiiose who visited Yijaynnagnr be- 
tween 1504 and 1514, gives similarly glowing accounts of its 
liches and magnificence 

The streets and squares are very wide. They are con- 
stantly filled with an innumerable crowd of all nations and 
creeds . , There is an infinite trade in this city . . 

In this city there are many jewels which are brought from 
Pegu and Celani (Ceylon), and in the country itself many 
diamonds are found, because there is a mine of them in the 
kingdom of Narsinga and another in the kingdom of Decan, 
There are also many pearls and seed-pearls to be found 
there, which are brought from Ormuz and Gael . . also 

silk-brocades, scarlet cloth and coral . . This king has 

‘‘ a house in which he meets with the governors and his officers 
“ in council upon the affairs of the realm . . They come 

in very rich litters on men’s shoulders . . Many litters 

‘ and many horsemen always stand at the door of this palace, 
** and the king keeps at all times nine hundred elephants and 

♦ About seyen yards or twenty -one feet. 
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0]^P. JTV, more than twenty thousand horses, all which elephants and 
** horses are bought with his own money . • 

But of all the accounts of the city in the height of its 
power, that of Domingos Paes, which Mr. Sewell has given 
us in this history of this ‘‘ Forgotten Empire,*’ is the most 
vivid and picturesque- Paes was a Portuguese who was at 
Vijayanagar about 1520 — some 46 years before its final fall — 
in the days of Krishna Deva ]34ya, the greatest of all its kings. 
Space will not admit of the reproduction of his description 
here and to curtail it is to ruin it. The reader who desires a 
picture of the Vijayanagar of those days should peruse Paes* 
story as it stands in Mr. Sewell’s work. 

Were it not confirmed by other independent testimony — 
such as the chronicle of Fernao ISTuniz, written some fifteen 
years later and also for the first time made accessible by Mr. 
Sewell — ^Paes’ * account of the extraordinary magnificence of 
the cily would be barely credible to those who only see it ia 
its desolation. The crowded bazaars where everything conceiv- 
able was to be bought; the fine houses of the merchants and 
the captains; the gorgeous temples and public buildings; the 
throne of state made of jewel-studded golden plates and panel- 
led with figures of wrought gold set with more jewels; the 
maids of honour bedecked with such masses of gold and pre- 
cious stones that they could scarcely move ; the cavalry horses 
caparisoned in silk, damask, brocade from China and velvet 
from Mecca, with jewelled silver plates upon their foreheads ; 
the king’s private stud of 800 elephants and 500 horses; his 
harem containing 12,000 women; his palace decorated with 
precious metals, ivory and wonderful carving; and his troops 
numbering a million fighting men — all these would almost seem 
to those who now see in the palace enclosure nothing but a 
mass of debris with scarcely one stone left standing upon 
another and in the city no other inhabitants than the monkeys 
and the peacocks, to be the creations of a fertile imagination 
rather than sober fact. 

The destruction of Vijayanagar was indeed absolute. The 
day aft^ the empire fell at the battle of Talikdta in 1566 the 
fallen king fled from the city with 550 elephants laden with 
treasure valued at over 100 millions sterling. The next day 
the place was ^ looted by hordes of wandering gipsies — ^Lam- 
badis and the like. On the third day the victorious Musalmans 

ISTawtei festival (A forgotten pp. 

of the review of the trooijs thereafter (pp. 276-279), aad of the 
palace I pp. 284-289). 
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arrived and for five months “ with fire and sword, with crow- 
bars and axes,’’ to quote Mr. Sewell,* they carried on day 
after day their work of destruction. Never perhaps in the his- 
tory of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so 
suddenly, on so splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy and 
industrious population in the full plenitude of prosperity 
one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, 
amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring descrip- 
tion.” 

Two years later, Csesaro Federici, an Italian traveller, 
visited the place and wrote of it that the houses stand still, 
but emptie, and there is dwelling in them nothing, -as is le- 
pcited, hut Tygres and other wild beasts.” 

The best base from which to see what remains of the city 
to-day, 300 years and more since its destruction, is Kamalfi- 
puram (see the map), seven miles from Hospet railway station, 
where a deserted temple which was converted into a dwelling 
by Mr. J. H. Master, a former Collector of the district, is now 
used as a travellers’ bungalow. The road from Hospet passes 
the curious temple of Anantasainagadi, referred to in the 
account of that village above, and conspicuous objects to tlie 
north of the last part of it are the old square Muhammadan 
tombs at Kadirampuram. Paes says that in his time all ibis 
road was “ a street as wide as a place of tourney, with ooth 
sides lined throughout with rows of houses and shoj^s where 
they sell everything; and all along this road are many trees 
that the king commanded to be planted, so as to afford shade 
to those that pass along.” Both houses and trees have long 
since disappeared. 

Some account of Eamalapuram village is given below. E ac- 
cepting only the temiile of Patfdhhi Rdniasvdini — ^which is situ-^ 
ated half a mile to the east on the road to Bellary, is shown by 
inscriptions within it to have been built by king Achyuta 
fiaya (1530 — 1542), and is remarkable for little but its size— 
all the more notable of the ruins of the fortifications, temples 
and buildings of Vijayanagar lie along two roads leading cut 
of this village. I'he first of these runs north-eastwards to Eaui- 
pli and the otlier goes nortli-weet to Hampi and then degene- 
rates into a path along the bank of the Tungabhadra. 

Excepting their great extent, their massive construction 
and the ingenuity with which they have utilised the natural 
possibilities of the country, the fortificaiions present few points 
of interest. With the perennial Tungabhadra, unfordable for 
many miles, on its northern limit and the almost unclimbable 

* A ForgoUen Em'pire, p. 208, 
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OHAP. XV. rocky liills, linked together by these long lines of walls, on 
Hospet. its other sides the city must have been — history shows indeed 
that it was — a place of great strength in the then conditions 
of warfare. The gateways in the walls are usually merely 
openings spanned by bracketed lintels,* but one or two of them 
are more ornamental. The track which leads northwards from 
the Xampli road above mentioned to the ferry to Anegundi 
on the other side of the river (see the plan) passes under one 
of these latter. 

Of the ruined temples and other buildings only a certain 
number deserve notice, and it would indeed be impossible to 
even mention them all. The smaller examples are scattered 
in scores all over the site of the city, hidden by the scrub 
jungle, peering oul of the crops, or fancifully perched on the 
top of pinnacles and tors along the sky-line of the hills in 
I ositions which are often all but inaccessible. 

The greater part of the more interesting buildings lie along- 
side the road to Hampi and that route may be reserved till 
last. 

On the other of the two roads already mentioned — that 
leading to Kampli — ^the first ruin met with t is the Gdnigitti 
temple^ Gdnigitti means ‘ an oil-woman,^ and why the build- 
ing should be so named is not apparent. It is a Jaina temple 
and the tower above its shrine is built in the series of steps 
which is the most noticeable characteristic of the Jaina style 
in this district. The inscription on the dipdan, or lamp-post, 
in front of it records. t that it was erected by a Jaina general 
named Irugapa in 1385 A.D. during the reign of Harihara II 
who must thus have been a king who was tolerant in religious 
matters. As will be seen later, there are several other temples 
of this faith of very similar design in other parts of the ci^- 

Some half a mile further along the Eampli road the bould- 
ers immediately east of the way are marked with the broad 
streaks of alternate red and white which is the sign of holy 
ground and in front of them is a small, square, white erection. 
This is the last resting-place of the sacred bull of the temple 
at Hampi, which died here a few years back. Religious fervouT 
is not entirely dead. 

* FergusBon’s Indian AroMteotnre (p. 211) gives an illustration of one of 
these. His Architecture in Dharwar and, Mysore and the Forgotton Empire 
contain many photographs of the ruins. 

t The Ifnhamznadan darga and mosque on the west side of the road jast as 
it enters the wall of the fortifications are of comparatively recent date and are 
mentioned in the aocoimt of Xfimalilptirain helow. 

t Siouth Indian Inscriptions, i, 166. 
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Anotlier half a mile further down the road, on a command- 
ing site to the north of it, stands the temple of Mdlya/odnta 
Raglmndthasvdmi, Like all the larger temples in the ruins, 
it is built in the Dravidian style, but the sculpture in it 
is better than in the majority of the others. The quaint fishes 
and marine monsters carved along its outer walls deserve 
notice. Other feebler examples of the same style of decoration 
occur in the Krishnasvami temple, referred to later, and are 
common hi other parts of the district. In the miilasthanam, 
cn innermost shrine, is a big boulder, and the tower of the 
shrine is perched on the top of this. For many years this 
temple was empty and deserted, but not long ago a hairdgi 
from Northern India settled down in it, revived the worship, 
and organised a car-festival. His efforts were at first coldly 
received by the local priesthood, but latterly the position 
das been accepted. 

Returning to Kamalapuram and setting out down the 
second of the two roads above mentioned — ^that from Kdmala- 
puram to Hampi — ^the traveller passes again through the forti- 
fy cations, by what in Paes’ time was a gate with two towers, 
one on each siae, which makes it very strong,’’ but is now 
merely a gap in the wall. From this the way leads first to 
the site of the old palace of the Vijayanagar kings and the 
\arious civil buildings which sui*rounded it. 

Perhaps in no part of the city was the desti'uction wi’ought 
by the Musalmans more complete than just here. Except in 
a Tew isolated instances scarcely one stone is left upon another 
in its original position and the ground is strewn in every 
direction with piles of debris. Mr. Sewell * thinks that 
there is no doubt that careful and oystematic excavations 
would disclose the whole plan of the p^ace and that in the 
ruins and debris would be found the remains of the beautiful 
sculptures described ” by Paes, but at present it is not possible 
to more than hazard a guess at the relative situations of the 
various buildings in it which he mentions. 

The first building which is still standing is the Queem^ 
Bath, just north of the road, which contains a swimming- 
bath some 60 feet long and six feet deep. Like several others 
of the civil buildings, it is constructed in the Muhammadan 
style, with arches, and decorated with conventional designs 
in plaster. Except in the case of one building within the 
court of the Krishnaswami temple mentioned below, no arches 
nor any sign of the influence of Muhammadan architecture 
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* For^otUn JSm^irej p, 284, note 2. 
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^ never sleeps/’ they used truly to say. The constant 
thrust and counter-thrust which goes on between its compon- 
ent parts leaves it in less stable equilibrium than the Hindu 
doorway, formed of one horizontal stone laid upon two vertical 
posts. 

There was apparently however no intolerance of the Musal- 
mans themselves in the city. Ferishta relates * that Deva- 
Raya II built them a mosqi-'e there, though he explains that 
the encouragement they received was largely due to their 
superiority as cavalry and bowmen. 

Just north-east of the Queens’ Bath, and inside the first 
v/all of the palace enclosure, are still standing a few yards of 
me of the stone aqueducts mentioned by Abdur Razzak. One 
sees,” he said, numerous running streams and canals formed 
of chiselled stone, polished and smooth.” Whence it obtained 
its water and whither it eventually led are not now obvious. 

Immediately north of it rise the striking ruins of the 
great square platform of the House of ’Victory, as Pacs calls 
it. The people know it now as the Dasara Dibbar or Mahana- 
vami Dibba, meaning the j)latform (dibba) used at the nine 
clays’ feast called variously the Dasara, the Mahanavami or 
the Navaratri nine nights ”). Paes says it was called the 
House of Victory because it was built when Krishna Deva 
Rdya came back from his victorious expedition against the 
king of Orissa (A.D. 1513) and his description of the festi- 
vities at the Dasara, of which this building was throughout the 
centre, is one of the most vivid parts of his chronicle. There 
was obviously originally another erection on the top of the 
square platform or terrace which is all that now remains. 

The series of carvings which run round this latter are (with 
the exception perhaps of some of the similar examples in the 
Hazara Ramasvami temple, to be referred to immediately) the 
most spirited in all the ruins. Elephants, camels and horses 
alternate with wrestlers and boxers, scenes representing black- 
buck(?) shooting and panther-spearing and girls dancing with 
much abandon in very diaphanous skirts. As far as is known 
these mural sculptures are unique in Southern India, and they 
have been compared by Fergusson + with some of Layard’s 
discoveries in ancient Hineveh. On the ground close under 
the northern wall of the terrace lies a curious door, cut (bolt- 
sockets and all) from one stone, and panelled to represent 
wood. On the western side the building has been rather 

• Scott's Feriahia, i, 118. 

t Architeeiur^ i/n Dharwar and Mysore^ pp. 66-66, 
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clumsily faced, at a later date with a series of carvings in a 
fine-grained green stone. This material admitted of much 
more delicate work than tLe granite, and the result is several 
excellent panels, notably one showing a tiger-hunt and another 
an elephant which is turning and rending its mahouts. This 
green stone is not native to the city and must have been 
quarried elsewhere. Very few cases occur in Vijayanagar in 
which foreign stone was used, N'early all the buildings are 
made of the pinkish white granite of the local hills and it is 
probably the coarse grain of this which has prevented any ol 
the sculpture from equalling in finish the best work in such 
temples as those at Madura, Tiruvannamalai. and elsewhere. 

A few yards west of the House of Victory rise the walls of 
what, from Abdur Bazzdk’s description of the city, was ap- 
parently * the royal Mint^ and immediately north of these 
the similar walls of a building he calls the Palace of the Pan- 
aiki or commander of the troops. All the high walls round these 
palace enclosures are built in the same curious fashion, being 
s;everal feet thick at the bottom and tapering off to only a few 
inches in width at the top. 

Going westwards from the House of Victory the path passes 
A temple nearly buried under earth and debris, regarding which 
fanciful legends of underground passages uised to be current; 
the foundations of another dibba; and a curious trough cut out 
of a single stone 41 feet long; and then leads through two 
ruined gates to the tevvple of Haza/m Rwmasvdini. 

This is supposed to have been the private place of worship 
of the kings. Like the House of Victory, it was begun (as a.a 
inscription within it testifies) by Krishna Leva Haya in 1513, 
and the outsides of its outer walls are covered with coni'ses of 
sculpture very similar to those on that building’. Elephants, 
horses, camels and foot-soldiers in long procession appear in 
the lower rows and above them girls dancing with the same 
abundance of energy and the same deficiency of clothing as 
before. Inside the court, on the outside walls of the vimina, 
the sculpture is as carefully finished as any in the whole of 
the ruins. It includes two Jaina tirthankaras sitting cross- 
legged at their devotions, Gan^sa, and Subrahmanya on his 
peacock, which, seeing that it is a shrine dedicated to Vishnu, 
shows great absence of bigotry. Tlnese Jaina figures are indeed 
to be seen on most of the larger temples in the ruins. Inside 
the mantapam before the shrine are four pillars of foreign 
black stone finely carved. 
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• For^otte» Empire, p.81, and plan facing it. 
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But tlie cliief pride of the temple is the series of scenes 
from the Eamayana cut upon two of the inside walls of the 
mantapam which lies north of the main entrance and upon 
the walls of the courtyard adjoining it. These probah y gave 
its name to the temple, for Hazara Eama means the thousand 
Rdmas.’^ Edma is shown slaying Tdtakd, a demoness who 
infested the forest in which he was journeying; Jatayu, the 
king of the kites, who tried to hinder Eavana from canying 
ofE Slta and was slain in the attempt, is seen falling to the 
earth; three men are staggering under the weight of Siva s 
bow, which Eama had to bend to win Sita as his bnde; Hanu- 
man is there, interviewing Edvana and sitting on his curled- 
up tail to make himself as tall as that ten-headed demon, 
Rdma is shooting his arrow through seven trees at once, 
to provie to Sugriva that he is a warrior worthy to be trusted , 
Eama, Lakshmana and Sita are being ferried across the 
Ganges; and Edvana is depicted in his death agony. ^ The 
whole series is ’Jhe mo^t noteworthy thing of its kind in th? 
ruins, and, as has been said, is unique in tnis part of India. 

NTovtli-east of this Hazara Edino,SYdmi tem])le lies another 
block of civil buildings within another high enclosing wall 
with watch-towers at its angles. From Abdur Eazzak’s account 
of the city these would seem to have been the I)i%vd7i-‘K.hdna, 

01 public offices of the kingdom. The chief building now re- 
maining is a two-storied erection constructed in the Muham- 
madan style which for want of a better name is known as the 
Council Chamber, It is decorated in ornamented plaster, like 
the Queens^ Bath, but some of this ornament is Hindu in 
character — ^parrots, ydlis and other images, which no good 
Musalman would have permitted, appearing amongst it. 

Immediately west of this enclosure are the Ele'^hant Stables 
containing eleven stalls (the other 789 of the king’s elephants 
bad apparently to content themselves with humbler quarters) 
built with domed roofs and arched entrances in the Muham- 
madan style, but having a row of drip-stones which are Hindu 
in character. At right angles to them stands what is apparently 
the Daftar-khana of Abdur-Eazzak,t, that is, the usual working 
office of the king^s minister and his colleagues. ' 

The curious will discover in the fields immediately east of 
the elephant stables two smaE Jaina shrines in a very dilapid- 
ated condition ; at the south-east angle of the enclosure round 

^ Apparently the other two walls also bore similar deoorations, which for 
some reason have been hidden by later walls ereoted in front of them. 

t It has sometimes been fanoifnUy called the concert haU Forgotten 
Jknfire, p« 91. 
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the Council Chamber a shrine called the Rangasvdmi tenn/ple CHAP. X^, 
oantaining a bas-relief of HanumAn some nine feet high ; Ho^r. 
immediately south-west of this again under a large margosa 
tree a little shrine to Pattanada Ellamma, the goddess of the 
boundaries of the city, where the Kurubas still carry on wor- 
ship through a priest of their own caste; and, at the foot '>f 
the rocks, a thhd of a mile due east of Hazara Ramasydmi 
temple and some 50 yards east of a large and prominent boulder 
which has been split in two, a little 'monolithic shrine. 
primitive and tenantless. 

An excellent bird’s-eye view of the whole of these build- 
ings and enclosures round about the palace can be obtained 
from the little bastion-crowned hill immediately north of the 
northern wall of the Danaik’s palace already mentioned. 

The path leading westwards under this wall joins the road 
to Hampi and is the best route to the remainder of the ruins. 

Between the two roads, at thoir point of junction, stands what 
used to be known as “ the underground temple/* from which' 
an underground passage was said to lead to the shrine of 
Hazdra Edmasvdmi. Mr, Rea, the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey, has demolished * this fable, and shown 
that the temple was never an underground buildinp^, but has 
merely been nearly buried bv the silt washed down upon it in 
the course of centuries from the higher ground to the east, and 
that the underground passage is a myth. A number of othei* 
cases of half-iburied temples could easily be pointed out in the 
ruins. 

The road to Hampi now runs over a lo^ /'ocky saddle — 
missing a great chance of a striking effect by passing to one 
side of, instead of under, the natxiral arch -made by the two 
gigantic boulders which lean against one another just to the 
east of it-^and leads through one of the walls of the city by a 
gateway. Some half a mile fxxrthjpr on, it turns sharply be- 
tween two small temples. The eastern of these is the shrim.e 
of XTdddna Yirahhadrasvd'mi, in which worship is still carried 
on. Under the outer wall of it, on the edge of the road, stands 
an inscrip€on stating that the image in it was set up in 1545 
and also two little saU-stones marking the spot where two 
widows committed sati. These martyrs to their faith are 
depicted on the stones with one hand raised in the usual 
manner to heaven. Opposite these two, on the other side of 
the road, are four more similar stones, and another may bo 
seen further down this same road immediately west of it just 

^ See his paper on Vijayanagar in the J^adras Christian College Magae/me 
for Dec. 1886. 

86 
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before it enters Hampi bazaar. Nnniz * gives a detailed de- 
scription of the ceremonies attending the rite in his time. 

A few yards further on the road crosses the Turuttu chan- 
nd. The name means swift and is certainly deserved. The 
channel takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the Tunga- 
bhadra about a mile west of Hampi and is a most extraordinary 
work, running for miles, often through solid rock, along the 
foot of the hills. It was perhaps t made by Bukka II (1399- 
1406) and it now waters most of the wet fields which wind 
in and out about the ruins, its supply being supplemented by 
the tank at Kdmaldpuram. 

A few yards west of the road at this point stands in an en- 
closure the huge monolithic statue of NarasimJi/i, the fearsome 
man-lion incarnation of Yishnu. An inscription t on the stone 
in front of it states that it was hewn by a Brdhman from a 
single boulder in 1528 in the time of Krishna Deva Eaya, who 
granted it an endowment. Though it is 22 feet high, the detail 
on it has been finished with great care and, grievously shat- 
tered though it is, it is one of the most striking objects among 
the ruins. Originally Harasimha’s wife Lakshmi must have 
been sitt'»ng in the usual position on the thigh of the statue, 
but the only part of her image which remains unbroken is the 
one arm she passed behind his back ; the rest of it lies in shape- 
less fragments scattered on the ground within the eiiclosur'^. 

Immediately north of the Narasimha stands a little build- 
ing containing a huge lingam and y6ni. 

On the rising ground just above these is the large temvH 
of Krishnasud/mi, which is yet another of Krishna Deva R&ya’s 
additions to the city. An inscription within it relates that he 
built it in 1513 (about the same time, that is, as the House of 
Victory and the Hazara Rdmasvdmi shrine) for an image of 
Krishna which~he had cap'tured, during his expedition against 
Orissa, from a temple on the hill-fortress of TJdayagiri in the 
Hellore district. The sculpture within the temple is very 
ordinary. On the southern side of the big gdpuram is a life- 
s'’ze representation in crumbling brick and plaster of the story 
which is such a favourite with South Indian craftsmen — 
Kri^na’s escapade of carrying off up a tree the clothes of the 
gdpis or milkmaids, while they were bathing. East of the 
temple, leading up to its main entrance, is one of the four ruined 
bazaars which are still standing. What was once ^ * ■ 

now a rice-field. 


* Ibrgotten Smpirej p. 391. 
t Ibid., pp. 61, [801. 

4 Indioa, i, $99. 
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Beyond the Erishnasvam" temple and just east of the road, 
inside an open mantapam, is a big monolith of Qanisaf the 
belly-god, which is ironically named the Sdsivikallu^ or the 
stone like a grain of mustard,” while a few yards further on, 
in a shrine with a handsome mantapam in front of it, just west 
of the road as it dips down to Hampi village, is a companion 
monolith of the same god which in the same spirit has been 
nicknamed the Kadalaikallu or the grain-of-gram stone.” 

One of the most striking views in all the ruins is to be 
gained by leaving the road by the former of these images and 
walking over the rocks to the north of it to the conspicuous two 
storied mantapam which stands on the crest of the hill. The 
Pampapati temple with its two beautiful to-wers lies below, 
beyond it the river, and beyond that again the rugged wilder- 
ness of hills in the Nizamis country. 

In the foreground stand some temples which, though small, 
deserve notice. Just west of fche two-storied mantapam is a 
curious little shrine built entirely, roof and all, of stone, with 
a rounded top, shaped like a wagon-cover, to its roof. Mr. 
Sewell points out * that this bears a strong resemblance to the 
very ancient Dravidian shrines at the Seven Pagodas in Chin- 
gleput district and he considers t it to be of greater anti- 
quity than any other structure in the whole circuit of the 
hills.” There is another shrine of the same style close by 
it, partly encased in an outer covering of later masonry, and 
a third immediately north of the northern gdpuram of the 
Pampapati temple. 

Below this little shrine and north of it is the largest 
group of Jaina tem'^les in the city. Their stepped towers, so 
unlike anything else among the ruins, are very noticeable 
Besides this group, and the Gdnigitti shrine and the two dila- 
pidated examples east of the elephant stables already men- 
tioned, there is another Jaina shrine the other side of the road 
facing the Kadalaikallu Ganesa, at least two more just north 
of the northern gopuram of the Pampapati temple and a fourth 
about a mile north-east of Hampi, standing above the path 
which runs along the bank of, the Tungabhadra. So at o-ne 
time the Jaina faith must have greatly flourished in these 
parts. The age of these shrines is uncertain, but as they all 
reseml)le in their details the Gdnigitti temple — ^which, as has 

* Zista of Antiqu.iti 98 f i, 106. 

t Forgotten JBmpire, p. 20. Mr, Eea, in the paper already quoted, contests this 
vievr on the ground that mortal* has been used in its ooTistmotion, but the little 
mortar visible about it seems to be merely a rough *pointiDg’ applied long after 
it was built. There is no sign of mortar having been placed between the stones 
themselves when the^ wore originally laid in position. 
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Hospbt. about that time and so are more than a century older thj^-n 

the larger temples built by Krishna Deva. 

Eeturning again to the road, the wayfarer passes down a 
steep dip into the Rarngi bazaar ^ the finest of the four which 
still stand among the ruins. It is some 36 yards wide and 

nearly 800 yards long and the houses in it are still used as 

lodgings by the pilgrims to the annual car-festival (a function 
which is declining in importance) and are consequently in 
some sort of repair. Paes describes it as being in his time. 

a very 'beautiful street of very beautiful houses with bal- 
conies and arcades,** and adds the king has a palace in the 
same street in which he resides when he visits this pagoda.** 
At its eastern end is a large but clumsily executed Nandi, or 
b^ill, and a small mantapam erected on pillars of black stone 
finely carved in the Chalukyan style, of which only a few 
examples are found in the ruins. 

At its western extremity stands the great temple of Panvpd- 
pati or VifrdpdJcsha, which at one time was the only shrine in 
the ruins in which worship was kept up. Pani 2 )a is usually 
said to have been the ancient and puranic name of the Tunga- 
bhadra. The local historians, however, favour another version 
which says that Pampa was a daughter of Bmlima who was 
wont to bring fruit and flowers to the holy rishis who in olden 
times lived in these hills. Pleased with her faithful service 
they asked her to name a boon in return. She replied that 
she wished to wed Vinipdksha, or Siva. Taught by the rishis, 
she did such penance that Viriipaksha looked with favour upon 
her, espoused her, and took the name of Pampdpati, or lord of 
Pampd, under which, and also under the alias of Vii’iipdksha, 
he is still worshipped in this temple.* It contains shrines to 
him and to Pampa and also to another of his wives called Bhu- 
vanesvari. Hampi village is perhaps the original centre from 
which the city ^adually extended. Parts of the temple are 
older than the kingdom of Vijayanagar itself; an unpublished 
inscription on a stone standino* the north of it and dated 
A.p., 1199, records gifts made to the god and Pampa by a 
private individual in the reign of king Kalideva of the Naga- 
vamsa who ruled at Kurug6du in the Bellary taluk. Latex- 
additions to it were made t by Harihara I, the first of the 

• Whioliever version is preferred, the fact remains that the word has given 
the village and the ruins the name by which they are now known. For Hampe 
(as it should properly he spelt) is a oormption of Pamp&, the initial P oF the 
old Oanarese changing, as it often does, into H. Of. flaW, a Mger, which in 
Hale-Xannada is PuU, 

t Forgotten Xinpire, p. 26. 
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Vijayanagar chiefs, in honour of Mddhava or Vidyaranya, the 
Brahman sage who had helped him in the founding of the 
city,* and, as an inscription within it shows, Elrishna Deva 
built (in 1509-10) the ranga-mantapam in front of the god’s 
shrine in honour of his coronation. Krishna Deva is also 
credited with having constructed the big eastern and northern 
gopurams, but another account states that the latter is csalled 
the Kannagiri g6puram and was built by a chief of the place 
of that name in the ITizam’s Dominions. It was repaired in 
1837, when temples were still under the management of Gov- 
ernment, by Mr. F. W. Eobertson, the then Collector of the 
district,! and is decorated in an unusual style with many 
clusters of little pillars and very few of the figures with which 
these erections are usually so profusely ornamented. 

The shrine to Bhuvanesvari t contains a beautifully execu- 
ted Chalukyan doorway, flanked by the pierced stone panels 
characteristic of the siyle, and several Chdlukyan pillars. All 
these are carved in black stone. Work of this style belongs 
to the eleventh or twelfth century — ^that is to a period anterior 
to the founding of the kingdom of Vijayanagar — ^and this 
part of the temple is obviously older than the central shrine, 
for this latter has been unceremoniously and clumsily thrust 
in front of it. East of the temple and outside its walls is a 
primitive little shrine under an ancient and tottering pipal 
tree, which, with the adjoining tank called Lokapavana puri- 
fier of the world ”) has a great local reputation for eflficacy in 
casting out devils. 

From near the east end of the Hampi bazaar a stone-paved 
path which is submerged at high flood leads towards the river 
and thereafter winds among the big rooks on its brink to the 
temple of Kddanda RdTnasvdini, which lies just opT>osite to 
the gorge which has already been referred to. In flood-time 
the sight the river here presents is most impressive. The whole 
body of the stream is driven through a narrow channel across 
which one could almost toss a biscuit and which must be of no 
small depth. The force of the water is strongly exhibited in 
the large pot-holes and the deep cuts in the rock which become 

* East of the temple, outside its wall and near the Ldkapavana tank, is a 
small shrine to Vidyiranya of which the temple Br&hmans do not give a clear 
aocomxt. 

tH,e was Collector of fiellary for 16 years, died at Anantapnr in 1888, and 
hies buried in Gooty cemetery. 

} '1 he temple Br&hmans do not allow the inside of the others to be seen. They 
adopted the same attitude in Faes’ time; hut, he adds, 1, because 1 gave 
something to them, was allowed to enter.’* 
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visible when the stream is low. The temple in which regulai 
worship is carried on, faces the most sacred bathing-pool in 
the river but is itself of little interest. 

Immediately beyond it, the path, keeping still to the rivei 
bank, passes the northern end of what is known as the Dancing 
girls^ street, which leads up to the Achyutardyanisvdmi 
temple.* This deserves more attention than ib seems generally 
to get. The Matanga Parvatam behind it gives it an nnusually 
picturesque setting, the sculpture in it is often carefully 
finished, and, if the scrub and growth which now scramble 
all over the courtyard were removed, the colonnade of carved 
pillars with detached shafts which runs round it would be seen 


to be one of the most graceful pieces of work in the ruins. 
Inscriptions on its doorways show that it was built by King 
Achyuta Raya in 1639. 

After passing the Dancing-girls’ street the path leaves the 
bank of the river and leads south of the cave (conspicuously 
marked with the usual red and white streaks) in which Sugriva 
kept Sita’s jewels, and the mark on the rock made by her 
garment as it fell. Close by here are the remains of a ruined 
bridge which crossed the river on monolithic uprights. Its 
date is not known, but it was apparently erected subsequent 
to the time of Paes (1520) as he says t the people used then 
to fer^ over the river in basket-boats. Further on is a curi- 
ous kind of toran, consisting of two tall stone uprights; com 
nected by a stone beam, which is popularly declared to have 
been built to support the scales on which the kings, on their 
accession, were weighed against gold which was afterwards 
distributed among the Brahmans. There is a similar erection 
in the village temple at Hosuru near Hospet. They were per- 
haps used for hook-swinging festivals. 

After winding through a quantity of less important re- 
mains the path arrives at length at the great temple of 
Vitthalasvdmi or Vithohd, the last of the ruins to which ii 
will be necessary to refer and in some ways the moat notable 
of them all. In and about it are no less than 23 inscrip tiong 
of dates ranging from 1513 to 1664 A.D. Several of these are 
much damaged, but those which are still legible show thai 
fcmg Krishna Deva, to whom the city owes so much, begar 
the temple and endowed it with vfllages; that his two njxeem 
budt the gopurams and presented golden vessels to the shrine; 
and that his two successors Achyuta and Sadasiva, and many 


w ^moaohed and more easily , by tbe paved pathway leadini 
t 'JS\)rgott9n SmpirBf p. 269. 
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private individuals, made gifts of various kinds to the ’build- OHAP. XV 
ing. The temple was never finished nor consecrated. Work Hobpbt. 

on it was probably stopped by the destiniction of the city in — 
1565, but tradition gives another reason and says that it was 
built specially for the famous image of Vithobd at Pandhar- 
pur in the vSliolapur district of Bombay but that the god, 
baving come to look at it, refused to move, saying that it was 
^too grand for him and that he preferred his own humbler 
home.* 

Pacing the main gate of the temple are the scattered 
remains of a long bazaar through which runs a path which 
eventually leads (see the plan) into the track already referred 
to which takes off from the Kdmalapuram-Kampli road and 
goes to the feriy to Anegundi. Inside the court is a car for 
the god made of stone in place of the usual wood.t It is 
badly cracked, apparently by fire. The people believe that 
religious merit is obtained by turning round its stone wheels, 
and the result is that the axles, which are also of stone, have 
been worn away to a dangerous degree. 

On either side of the court stand two mantapams which in 
any other situation would be considered notable instances of 
rich design and patient, careful worlananship. But they are 
entirely dwarfed by the building which is the glory of the 
tem])le and of the ruins — ^the great mantapam which stands 
in front of the shrine. This rests on a richly sculptured 
basement and its roof is supported by huge masses of granite, 
some fifteen feet high, each consisting of a central pillar 
surrounded bv detached shafts, figures mounted on yalis, 
and other ornament, all cjut from one single block of stone. 

These are sxirmounted by an elaborate and equally massive 
cornice, and the whole is ‘‘ carved with a boldness and ex- 
pression of power nowhere surpassed in the buildings of its 
class and shows the extreme limit in fiorid magnificence 
to which the style advanced. §” 

This beautiful buildinp* has been grievously injured by 
the destroyers of the city. Several of the caiwed pillars have 
been attacked with such fury that they are hardly more than 
shapeless blocks of stone, and a large portion of the centre of 

* Vithob&ifl a god of the Mar&tha oomitry and ib rarely met with outside it. 

He is regai'ded as a form of Krishna. Monier Williams {Srdhmanism and 
JRnduim, 4ith ed., p. 263) quotes him as an instance of local delSoation, but 
seems to have confounded him with another persons ge. 

t It has been described as being^ont from a single^stone but this is obviously 
a fable. 

% Eergusson, Indian AroMttoturef p. 374i. 

$ Mr. Rea, in the paper already referred to. 
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it has been destroyed utterly — Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum. 

And here we may fitly take leave of Vijayanagar. The 
ruins are now under the charge of the Department of Public 
Works, which has of late years expended considerable sums 
ill clearing away the vegetation which grew among them and 
shoring up the parts of them which seemed in danger of fall- 
ing. A staff of watchers is employed to prevent wanton 
damage and the ravages of those who still hope to find hidden 
treasure among them. The worst offenders among thesie latter 
are the wandering hairdgis from Northern India, who stick at 
no desecration in their anxiety for gain and have more than 
once been suspected of offering human sacrifices (the only kind 
believed to be of any avail) to the goddess who is supposed to 
guard hidden treasure, in order ta induce her to rewaid their 
efforts. As recently as July 1902 the body of an unknown man 
was found in the inner shrine of one of the small temples close 
to Hampi in circumstances which left little doubt but that he 
had been thus offered up. His head had been severed from 
his body and placed above the door of the shrine, hie had 
been eviscerated and otherwise mutilated, and lying on the 
ground round the trunk were found the usual accompaniments 
of a sacrifice, namely, holy ashes, flowers, a match-box which 
had doubtless been used to light the camphor, and three broken 
cocoanuts. 

The officers of the Archaeological Survey have made a num- 
ber of drawings of the various ruins and are now mapping the 
whole of the site of the city on a large scade. The materials 
thus collected are eventually to be worked up into an autho- 
ritative account of the fallen capital. 

Hospet new town : Head-quarters of the Divisional 
Officer (Head Assistant Collector) of the four western taluks 
and of the Tahsildar of Hospet taluk. Union; railway-sta- 
tion; Sub-registrar’s office; police-station; District Munsif’s 
Court; travellers’ bungalow. Population 18,4-82. In 1868 the 
Head Assistant Collector’s head-quarters were removed to Q-ooty 
and thence, in 1869, to Penukonda. The Collector then looked 
after Hospet and a Deputy Collector with head-quarters 
Harpanahalli was in charg3 of the other three western taluks. 
When the Anantapur district was formed in 1882 a Head 
Assistant Collector was again posted to Hospet. The District 

. transferred here from Ndrdyanadevarakeri 

in 1900. 


The toTO WM bmlt by the Vijayanagar king Krishna DeTu 
between 1609 and 1520 in honour of Ndgalfidevi, a conxtesan 
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wlioia he had known in the days of his youth and whoiu he OHAP. IT. 
married after he became king. He called it, after her, Naga- Hobpb t. 
Idpnr, and it was his favourite residence. In his time it was 
the entrance gate, as it were, to the city of Vijayanagar for all 
travellers coming up from Goa and the west coast. Paes says * 
it was — 

y a very strong city fortified with walls and towers, and 
the gates at the entorance very strong, with towers at the 
gates ; these walls are not like those of other \ cities, but are 
made of very strong masonry such as would be found in few 
other parts, and inside very beautiful rows of buildings made 
after their manner with flat roofs. There live in this many 
merchants, and it is filled with a large population because 
the king induces many honourable merchants to go there 
from his cities, and there is much water in it.’^ 

To-day beyond a few fragments in the western portion of 
the town (still called ‘ the fort and the fallen rampart which 
runs southwards from the Divisional Ofdcer’s bungalow, hardly 
a trace of these walls is to be seen. In the 1866 famine, 
workers on relief were employed in throwing down much of 
the fort wall into the dith which then surrounded it, this 
latter having become a receptacle for all sorts of unsavoury 
rubbish. 

Krishna Deva also made the enormous embankment south 
of the town which connects the two ends of the two parallel 
ranges of hills which further south enclose the valley of Sandur. 

It was carried out with the aid of Joao de la Ponte, a Portu- 
guese engineer whose services had been lent to the king by the 
governor-general of Goa. Along the top of it now runs the 
chief road to the taluks of Hndagalli, Hai‘panahalli and Kfidli- 
gi. Paes says ♦ of it: 

The king noade a tank there, which, as it seems to me, 

‘‘ has the width of a falcon-shot, and it is at the mouth of 
two hills, so that all the water which comes from either one 
‘‘ side or the other collects there; and, besides this, water 
comes to it from more than three leagues by pipes which 
run along the lower parts of the range outside. The water 
is brought from a lake which itself overflows into a little 
** river. 

This, ‘ lake ’ seems to have been the Dhandlyakanakeri tank. 

The people still relate how the water from its surplus weir 
was once brought to the tank made by the big embankment 
by a channel led along the south side of the more southern 

• Forgotten Empire, p, 244. 
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gi£AP. XV, of the two ranges wHch enclose Sandnr, and it is said that the 
Hospet. ramains of this channel can still be traced there, near the line 
which the new railway to Kotturn follows along the slope 
of the hill. Paes goes on : — 

In order to make this tank the said king broke down 
1 a hill which enclosed the ground occupied by the said tank. 

‘‘ In the tank I saw so many people at work that there must 
have been fifteen or twenty thousand men, looking like ants, 

“ so that you could not see the ground on which they walked, 

“ so many there were . . The tank burst two or three times, 

‘‘ and the king asked his Brahmans to consult their idol as 
“ to the reason , why it burst so often, and the Brahmans said 
that the idol was displeased, and desired that they should 
“ make a sacrifice and should givie him the blood of men and 
horses and buffaloes ; and as soon as the king heard this he 
“ forthwith commanded that at the gate of the pagoda the 
heads of sixty men should be cut off, and of certain horses 
and bufialoes, which was at once done.^’ 

The tank seems to have eventually been a success, as Nunia 
says of it by^means of this water they made many improve- 
ments in the city and many channels by which they irrigated 
rice-fields and gardens, but within living memory it has 
never, for some reason, contained any water at all and the 
whole of its bed is now cultivated with dry crops. 

Immediately south of Hospet, at the northem end of the 
big embankment, rises a prominent hill of a curious conical 
shape with smooth grass-covered sides which is called the 
Jdlada-rAsi, or “ heap of cholam.’’ The youth among the local 
B6yas used to back themselves to run up it without stopping, 
carrying a bag of grain on their shoulders. Further east along 
this same ranges is the bold peak of Jambunath Honda (2,980 
feet above the sea) and half way up this, in a very picturesque 
glen, standing on a broad- artificial terrace, is the temple of 
Jambunath. From Hospet to the foot of the hill is about three 
miles, and a paved way leads up to the temple. Half way up 
the ascent is a mantapam on two of the pillars of which are 
inscriptions. One of these is dated A.D. 1549 and records 
gifts to the Hanumanta and Anantasayana shrines on the hill. 
The temple itself is of no particular interest but contains a 
mineral spring which is accredited with manifold healing 
virtues. 

Hospet itself consists of one long bazaar street with a tem- 
ple at the end of it and a number of small lanes opening off 
this. Its chief merchants live in its suburb of Ohittavddigi, 
which is the chief centre of the trade of the western taluks. 
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Owing partly to the fever wliicli is gradually invading the 
western portion of Chittavddigi and partly to the existence 
of the railway station in Hospet Chittavddigi is extending east- 
wards to join the rest of the town. The fever is worst on the 
land under the channels from the Tungahhadra. More than 
one village among the wet fields (Hosuru is a melancholy in- 
stance) has been almost entirely deserted because of it, and even 
the farm labourers frequently live in Hospet or Chittavddigi 
and go out daily to their work rather than reside amid the 
irrigated land. Chiefly owing to this fact the population 
of the Hospet Union, which includes Chittavadigi and Mud- 
daldpuram, advanced by over 40 per cent, in the ten years 
ending in 1901. 

Latterly plague has visited the town several years in succes- 
sion. It has usually been originally imported from the 
Nizam’s Dominions or Bombay, but once arrived it seems to 
And Hospet congenial to it and sevei‘al times complete evacua- 
tion of the town has been necessary. The people are getting 
used to these attacks and the building of toy plague-sheds is 
becoming a favourite game among the children ! 

In 1884, in 1885 and again in 1898 it was proposed to turn 
the place into a municipality, but on each occasion the people 
themselves evinced so strong a dislike to the idea, and the 
difficulties connected with the formation of a sufficiently in- 
telligent council and the ai)p()rtionment of the expenditure 
between H()S[)et and its suburbs were considered to be so real 
that tlie proposition was at length abandoned. 

The chief industry of the place is cotton- weaving. This 
has already been referred to above.* There is a native tannery, 
which renders the Divisional Officer’s bungalow a most un- 
pleasant residence when the wind lies that way. Five rr six 
families make brass toe-rings, bangles, cattle-bells, etc., but 
not brass vessels. The trade in jaggery (most of it goes by rail 
to the Bombay side) is still large, but the decline in prices — 
due, apparently, to the competition of sugar refined by Euro- 
pean processes — has ufEected it adversely. The jaggery is made 
from the cane grown under the Tungabhadra channels. So 
universal is now the use of the iron cane-crushing mill that two 
native smitlis in Hospet have learnt to make and rej)air them. 
They procure the necessary castings, etc., from Madras and 
adjust them and put them together. One of them employs a 
lathe worked by bullock-power. 

Conspicuous objects in the town are the three stone and 
chunnam Muhammadan tombs east of the bazaar-street (known 

• Chapter VI, 
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CHAP. XT. locally as the three mosques and the two other similai 
HoapBT. erections near the Diyisional OfSLcer’s bungalow. Local accounts 
say they were the tombs of Musalmans who were slain in some 
battle and no more explicit history of them is forthcoming. 
The one within the Head Assistant Collector’s compound was 
used as his residence up to 1897, when the present bung^ow 

was put up. X . 

The well east of the bazaar street Subadar bhavi, as it 
is called) and the mosque ado joining it were constructed, a^ 
a Hind6stdni inscription in the latter testifies, in Hijra 
(1785-86) by Gaffur Khan, who was Subadar of Hospet un^r 
Tipu at the time. In an open piece of ground about 40 yards 
south of the travellers’ bungalow, under two banyan trees, 
is buried William Clavering, who died in 1864, aged 32. He 
was engaged * in laying the telegraph line from Bellary to 
Secunderabad and died of cholera in the Hospet travellers 
bungalow. An old Koracha who had dug the grave was alive 
until very recently and in 1893 a slab of stone was^ placed 
over the spot which he indicated as that where Clavering had 
been buried. 

Kamalapxtbam: : Seven miles north-east of Hospet railway- 
station; ITnion; police-station; travellers’ bungalow. Popula- 
tion 6,032, The village is more than twice as large as any other 
in the taluk, being over 23,000 acres in extent, but much of 
this consists of the barren and almost uninhabited hills which 
stand on either side of the road leading from it to Daroji and 
thence to BeUary. Eamaldpuram also includes much of the 
site of the old city of Vijayanagar. *The ruins of this which 
lie within its limits have been referred to under * Hampi 
above. In 1820 t it was the residence of the Raja of Anegundi, 
the last representative of the Yijayanagar dynasty. It con- 
tains a fort with a high round tower in the centre, circular 
bastions at the four corners, and other bastions in ‘the middle 
of the walls connecting these. An empty stone well ■within, this 
is held to he sacred to Brahma, and worship performed at it 
is declared to be very efficacious in the case of difficult labour 
or when children are ill. The big tank of the village is fed 
by the Edya channel from the Tungabhadra and irrigates some 
460 acres of wet land, cultivated mainly, with paddy and sugar- 
cane. It is full of fish and pays, a fishery rent (some Rs. 400) 
only second in amount to that of the tank at Daroji. 

Until recently the manufacture of ^the huge shallow iron 
pans in which the cane-juice is boiled was a considerable 

• See Mr. J. J. Cotton’s List of Tombs. 

t According to Pbftroab’s Q-azetteer, p, 100. 
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industry in Kdmalapuram. Tlie iron was brougtt by pack bul- 
locks from Jambunath Konda — ^tke noticeable dome-skaped 
hill at the Hospet end of the Sandur range — ^and was smelted 
and .worked by men of the Kammara caste. Of late years the 
cheaper English iron has completely ousted the country product 
the smelting industry is dead and the Kammaras confine them- 
selves to making and mending the boilers with English material 
They have a temple of their own to Kali in the village, where 
the worship is conducted by one of themselves. 

The neatly-kept Muhammadan darga close by the gate of 
the old city of Vijayanagar on the. road to Kampli is said by 
those in charge of it to have been built by Basalat Jank of 
Adoni in honour of Saiyad Nurulla Khadir, a holy man whom 
he held in honour. It has an inam of eight acres of wet land, 
worth some Es. 200, and on the 15th of the month Raj jab 
an uras in honour of the saint is held. 

Kampli : Lies 21 miles north-west of Hospet and 14 from 
Kdmalapuram, this latter part of the road, winding as it aoes 
among the jungle and the lower outliers which fiank Timma- 
puram hill, being one of the most picturesque marches in the 
district. ITntil 1851 the village was the head-quarters of Hos- 
pet talulc, which was then known as the Kampli taluk. The 
place has now a population of 9,803, is a Union, and contains 
a Sub-registrar’s office, a police-station, and a travellers’ 
bungalow. This last lies on the extreme east of the town, on 
the road to Daroji, and is in the charge of tlio Public Works 
Department. It was built as an office for the sub-magistrate 
who used to be posted here, his old office in the town being 
very dilapidated. But almost as soon as it was finished the 
scheme establishing stationary sub-magistrates, which rendered 
a sub-magistinte in Kampli unnecessary, came into force, and 
the building was accordingly diverted to its present j)urpose. 

The village can boast an ancient history, for, as has been 
seen in Chapter II above, it was a Chalukyan capital in A.D. 
1064 and the Ohdlas considered their conquest of it a fact of 
sufficient importance to be left on record on a pillar of victory.* 

Later on it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta t as one of the 
strongholds of the original chiefs of Anegundi and still later 
it was evidently a kind of outpost of the city of Vijayanagar. 
Its fort, which is built of the dark rock found hereabouts in the 
bed of the Tungabhadra, stands on the edge of the river at the 
end of a fine reach. It is said t to have been built by one of 

• Ind. lut., xix, 340. + Forgotten Empire, p. 17. 

X Pharoali’s Gazetteer, p. 10«, 
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CHAP.Xv. the poligars of Bellary while they were still subject to Vijaya- 
HoiPBT. nagar. After the destructiou of that kingdom at Talik6ta 
these poligare threw off their allegiance, and one of them, 
Hanumappa, defeated his suzerain outside' Kampli, but failed 
in an atempt to take its fort. The foit is crowded with houses. 
It is known as Kampli ' Port,’ in contradistinction to the 
‘ Pettah ’ which lies a mile or more from the river. The 
Pettah, though almost equally crowded, is supposed to be 
more healthy. The streets in its are extraordinarily narrow, 
there being only one of them along which a bullock-cart can be 
driven. At high floods in the Tungabhadra it is cut off from 
the fort. 

Kampli is not a flourishing place. Its weaving industry, 
which has been alluded to in Chapter VI above, is decayed and 
the jaggery produced from the sugar-cane grown on its wet 
lands — ^which are watered by channels from the Tungabhadra — 
does not command the price it used, owing to its inferior quality 
and to the competition of sugar refined by European processes. 
Wood-carving and the manufacture of toys lacquered in the 
usual manner on a lathe used to be carried on in the town, 
but the former industry is dead (the carved doorways and 
eaves to be seen in the bazaar-street are said to have been done 
in Bellary) and only one family remains which makes any 
toys. The fine breed of pack-buff aloes which is met with in 
this and a few of the surrounding villages has been referred 
to in Chapter I, pp. 22-23. The basket-boat ferry over the 
Tungabhadra here is perhaps the most frequented in the 
district. Large quantities of toddy come across it from the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

Nahatanadevaeaxebi : Eight miles south-west of Hospet. 
Union; police-station; Public Works Department rest-house. 
Population 4,121. It was the chief town of the ^aghir which 
was granted to the poligar of Harpanahalli in 1799 and re- 
sumed on failure of direct descent in 1826. Parts of the fort 
W'all and the poligar’ s ‘ palace ’ still remain. The latter is 
now used as a school. XJp to 1899 there was a District Munsif 
here, and the building was then occupied by his Court. One 
of the Munsifs, D. Tdgappa Nayak, built the fine well at the 
west end of the town and carried out other much-needed im- 
provements. The Court has recently been moved to Hospet. 
The place has since greatly decreased in importance and is 
now chiefly known for its large tank and for the great number 
of Basavis * who are to be found in it. The whole village 

* See p. 69. 
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will be submerged by the waterspread of the reservoir to be 
constructed on the Tungabhadra at Malajmram and the 
villagers are already looking out for a site to which to move 
themselves and their possessions. 

Timmalapuram : In tlie southernmost corner of the taluk 
three miles east of the prominent peak of Anekallugudda, 
stand the ruins of the old village of Timmalapuram. The 
present village has a copulation of only 2^1 souls. Deserted 
villages are not uncommon in Bellary, but their ruins usually 
comprise little beyond remains of the ordinary mud and stone 
houses of the country. At Timmaldpuram there are vestiges 
of three fortified walls, one within the other, and the inner- 
most is still’ in fair repair. Within this last stands a temple 
to G6palakrishna with a high g6puram in which, though the 
image of the god’s wife Eukmani has been mutilated and 
treasure-seekers have thrown down the dhvaja-stambha and torn 
up some of tlie pavement, worship is still carried on. An 
inscription near the entrance is said to state that it was built 
in A.D. 1639 by Baikdra Edmappayya (apparently some local 
chief) to celebrate the birth of his eldest son. Three or four 
hundred yards from it, also within the inner wall of the fort, 
is another large temple with another high gopuram which con- 
tains three images and a lingam. It is deserted. An inscrii> 
tion in front of it says it was built by the same Edmappayya 
mentioned above. Between the innermost and the middle walls 
of the fort is a ruined temple to Virabluidra. Near it is a well 
and an inscription states that this was also constructed by the 
same EamaT>])ayya. Besides smaller ruined buildings, this 
middle wall also encloses a dilapidated temple to Mallikdrjuna 
which again, according to an inscription in front of it, was 
erected, by the same Edmappayya. All these temples are con- 
structed in tlie same style as the buildings of the same date at 
Hampi, 

The villagers can give no clear account of the history of 
the village. It was obviously once a considerable ])lat*.e, and 
is said to liave been deserted because it was unhealthy. An 
attempt is stated to have been made ‘‘ some fifty years back ” 
to re-occupy it, but without success. 

Touanagallu: Eighteen miles west of Bellary on the road 
to Sanxlur. Travellers’ bungalow and railway station. Popu- 
lation 1,650. The great bare, fallen blocks surrounding the 
conical granitoid hill which rises (dose to tbe village are in 
strong contrast with the smoother, grass-covered slopes of the 
Sandur hills in the distance On the north side of the hill 
occurs a very handsome dark porphyry, its blackish-grey base 
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CHAP. XV. being studded witb brigM flesh-coloured felspar crystals of 
Hospbt. large size. In many parts of tbe rock the longer axes of these 

' crystalls all lie in two directions which are nearly at right 

angles to each other. The Tillage contains a wood depot belong- 
ing to the Forest Department in which firewood and timber 
fi*om the leased forests in Sandur State are stored. 

In the traTellers’ bungalow is a board stating that the 
building was erected in 1848 by C. Ramasvdmi Bramini, late 
Head Accountant ‘n the Bellary Collectorate. This man had no 
children and was well-known in his day for his many charitable 
undertakings. Tdranagallu was at that time a stage on the 
journey from Bellary to the then recently-established sanita- 
rium at Bamandrug and the bungalow must have been of 
great use to those who were travelling thither. 
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KUDLIGI TALUK. 


Kxtbligi, one of tlie four western taluks/’ is perhaps the 
most picturesque portion of tlie district. Extensive date-palm 
groves fringes its streams, es])ecially in tlie Hanislii and Hosa- 
halli firkas ; it is famous for its tamarinds, which 
are particularly fine round aboxit Choranxiru and Gudekdta-; 
and tLe hilly country north of these same two places is the 
wildest and most rugged in Eellary. Eoniid Kotturu there is 
a little black cotton-soil, but two-thirds of the taluk consist of 
red land and a fifth is covered with mixed soils. The red 
land is far inferior in quality to that in Adoni, Bellary and 
Hospet. To the east the taluk slopes towards the Chinna Ha- 
gar i while its western half drains into the Chikka Hagari. 
Several places in it have a bad name for malaria. 

Statistics regarding Kfidligi will be found in the separate 
Appendix. It is more sparsely peopled than any other taluk 
in the district. It also contains the smallest proportion of 
Musalmans. Canarese is its prevailing vernacular, but this 
gives way to Telugu along the eastern side of the taluk. Its 
blanket-weaving industry is referred to in Ohaptei* VI. It 
supplies Bellary, Sandur State, and even parts of Allr, with 
toddy from its date-palms and exports considerable quantities 
of tamarind. 

It is poorest taluk in the district. Its land is the worst 
in quality, the dry land ])aying an average assessment of only 5 
annas ])er acre and much of it being rated at as little as 2 
annas; the land revenue deMved from it, and the incidence of 
this per head of the ])()p\ilation, is less than anywhere else; 
the percentage of the holdings which pay less than Bs. 10 is 
higher than in any othei' taluk; and nearly ten per cent, of the 
pattas are for one rupee and less. Only three-fifths of the 
taluk arc arable (the forest area being larger than in any 
other taluk in the district) and of this one-thud is waste. One 
reason for this large pro])()rtion is that much of the waste 
land is thickly covered with trees and the ryots hesitate to pay 
the considerable sums which under the ordinary rules would 
be duo for the value of this growth. Becently, thex’efore, a 
system has been sanctioned * under winch special pattas are 
issued under Board’s Standing Order No. 5, paragraph 8, j)er- 
mitting the jiattadar to pay the usual tree-tax on the trees 
until the total value of them has been discharged instead of 
the whole value at once in one sum. So far the system has 
* B.P. Mis. No. 283 (L.U.), dated 28th January 1901, 
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CHAP. XV. been a success. Tlie forest area in tlie taluk has also been 
K^dlioi. recently added to *, which will again reduce the proportion 
of waste. Even the land in the taluk which is cultivable is 
often too poor to stand continuous cropping and the area cul- 
tivated consequently fluctuates considerably and much of it is 
only grown with horse-gram, a cron which will flourish with 
little rain on almost any soil. 

• Kfldligi has, however, a large area under tanks than any 
other taluk — the two most noteworthy chains of reservoirs being 
those which end, respectively, in the tanks at Hanishi and 
Eottiiru — and also a greater extent under wells. Thus, al- 
though it possesses no channels at all, some four per cent, of 
it, quite a high figure for a Bellary taluk, is protected in all 
seasons. Moreover its cattle have ample grazing ground in its 
numerous forests. Cholam and korra are, as usual, the staple 
food-grains and a larger acreage is sown with castor tlinn in 
any other taluk. 

The more noteworthy places in it are the following : — 

Ambali : Six miles north-west of Kotturu and near the tri- 
junction of the three taluks of Hadagalli, Harpanahalli and 
E-ddligi. Population 1,425. Contains a black stone Chalu- 
kyan temple dedicated to Kall4svara which has. hitherto 
attracted no notice and is not included in Mr. Rea’s account t 
of the examples of this style which occur in this corner of the 
district. The building consists of a single shrine opening 
onto a mantapam of cruciform plan which is supported on pil- 
lars and is somewhat similar to that at the Kallesvara temple 
at Bdgali, The towers above the shrine and the parapiet over the 
mantapam comice (which latter is of the common double- 
curved variety) are both of them almost shapeless masses of 
white-washed masonry which look as though they must have 
been added at a recent ‘ restoration,’ but the remainder of 
the building is constructed throughout in the usual Chdlukyan 
style. It is all made of black stone. On the outer walls of 
the shrine the lower courses of carving consist almost ex- 
clusively of the lions and crocodiles heads so frequently found 
in the other Chalukyan temples in this pait of the district, 
and in the centre of each of these three walls is one of the 
elaborately carved bays so characteristic of the style. The 
doorway to the shrine is, as usual, delicately sculptured and is 
flanked on either side by the customary perforated stone wind- 
ows. The contours of the pillars of the mantapam are of three 

♦ G.O. No. 790, Eey., dated 27t]i August 1901. 

+ Chalukyan Architeofure, Vol. XXI of the UepoTts of the Arolifloologioal 
SuTTey of India. 
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main varieties, those on the extreme outer edge of it following 
one general design, and those next inside them another, while 
the fonr centi*al pillars are larger than the others, and, as is 
common in this style, stand on carved pedestals. All these 
pillars are cironlar in plan, hut they are so^ thickly covered 
with whitewash that it is scarcely possible to follow the details 
in their contours or decide how far these diEEer in different 
pillars. The ceilings of the mantapam are not remarkable 
for their carving, none of them bearing anything more ela- 
borate than a lotus. There are two inscriptions in the temple 
which are dated 1081-82 and 1105-06 A.D. respectively, in the 
sixth and the thirtieth years of the Western Chdliikya king 
Vikramaditya VI. The earlier of the two records gifts to the 
temple and thus shows that it is at least 822 years old. In the 
Hanuman temple in this village is a third inscription \ of the 
Western Chalukya dynasty which is dated A.D. 1143-44 in 
the reign Jagadekamalla II. 

Gudekota : Eighteen miles by road east of Kudligi ; police- 
station; population 1,287. The camping place is among a 
specially fine group of the tamarind trees for which the neigh- 
bourhood is famous. The villag*e is now an insignificant place, 
but was formerly the residence of a well-known jxdigar. West 
of the present habitations, in what is known as the h din- uni, or 
‘‘ old village,’’ may still be seen several temples, a i)oriion 
of a ruined building which is called “ Poligar mahal,” or 
“ Poligars’ hall,” and the debris of many dwellings. In front 
of the temple to Virabhadra here is a slab on which are a male 
and a female figure, with a few lines of some Lnsc*rii^tion. Other 
curiosities are the sculptures, apparently commemorating some 
victoiy, which are cut on a boulder immediately south of the 
path lainning between the present village and the rocky hill 
just south of it, and the collection of unusually large snake- 
stones and snake goddesses by the tamarind tree near the east- 
ern end of the tank which lies west of the “ old village.” 
Several of these latter are six feet high. The tank, which has 
a high revetted embankment, is known as Bommaliuganakeri, 
after a poligar wlio is said to have built it. The date when he 
lived is not known. Some of the descendants of the old chiefs 
still reside in the village, but the family papers in their p)s- 
session contain only legendary and conflicting accounts of the 
fortunes of their forebears and are not worth citing. 

The ruins of the old fort stand just north of the village, 
on a bonlder-strewn hill remarkable for the enormous size of 
the blocks into which its granite has weathered. Mr. Bruce- 
Eoote thought them about the largest he had seen in any 
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part of Soutk India. TJie goats and goat-lierda nse several 
rougli routes over the boulders to the top of the hill, but be- 
hind the Poligar mahal, leading past one of the old granaries, 
is an easy path up a set of dilapidated steps. There are two 
cuiuous wells on the top. One, from its unusually narrow, 
oblong shape, is called the cradle well.’’ The other is a stone- 
lined construction, about 35 feet square, which is excavated 
under a strange natural arch formed of nuiny huge boulders 
heaped one above the other. The whole jnle is upheld by a 
single great stone, which forms, as it were, the keystone of the 
arch and a slight displacement of which would bring it, and 
all the boulders above it, crashing down into the well. East 
of this is a granary with biick arches inside, from the top 
of the little circular bastion close by which a good view is 
obtained of the village below, the big boulders on which the 
fort w-alls are built and the many neighbouring granite hills. 
A far better outlook is that from the two little watch towers 
on the extreme summit of the hill. The way to these, which is 
not easily discovered without a guide, lies over and among 
the confused heaps of boulders on which the buildings are 
perched. Eough notches have been cut in the more slipi>ery 
parts of the rock to afford a foothold. 

When anything especially calamitous threatens the village 
a festival is held in honour of the village goddess, Durgamma, 
which in many respects resembles that celebrated at Kudligi 
and described below. But the great expense involved prevents 
its frequent occurrence and it is said that the last feast of the 
kind took place some fifty years back. 

Gunasagabam : Eight miles in a straight line due south of 
Kudligi, The image in the temple here is held in much repute 
for the excellence of its workmanship. 

Jabamali : Village and hill nine miles in a direct Hue south- 
west of Kudligi. Population 896. The hill is 2,742 feet above 
the sea and some 800 feet above the surrounding country, and 
is a most conspicuous landmark for miles round. The foit on 
the top of it, now in ruins, was formerly the residence of a 
well-known poligar who owned much of the country round, 
including Sandur State. This latter (see p. 321 below) was 
taken from him by Siddoji Eao Ghorpade in 1728. 

The founder of the family was one Pennappa BTayak.* Eor 
services in seizing a rebellious chief he was rewarded by king 
Achyuta Eaya of Vijayanagar with a personal jaghir valued 
at 15,800 Muhammad Shahi pagodas and another estate valued 

* This history is taken froin Mnnro’s report of SOth March 1802 to Govei’n- 
rnent. 
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at 35,150 pagodas on condition of his providing, when called 
upon, 500 horse and 3,000 foot. Afer the fall of Vijayanagax', 
the Bijapur kings resumed much of this country and in return 
for what they left him required the poligar to pay a peslikash 
of Rs. 20,000 and provide 300 horse and 2,000 foot. Aurangzel) 
reduced the troops to he maintained to 1,000 foot and raised 
the peshkash to Rs. 50,000. In 1742 the chiefs of Chitaldnig 
and Hai*panahalli stripped the poligar of all his possessions 
except a few villages round the fort, and ten years later the 
foimer of them reduced the poligar to a position of entire de- 
pendency, requiring him to supply 500 peons when called upon 
. When Haidar Ali took Chitaldnig in 1767, the Jaraniali 
poligtu* complained to him of the way in which the Chitaldnig 
chief had treated him. Whereupon tlie latter put him to death. 
His son fled to Sholapur, but iu 1777 he rendered some service 
to Haidar at the seige of Chitaldrug and was iu return re- 
instated by that ruler iu Jaramali and required to pay him 
a peshkash of 1,500 Madras pagodas and a nazar of another 
500 ])agodas. He accompanied Haidar on his expedition to the 
Caimatic in 1780 with 1,000 foot and 100 horse. In 1787 
Haidai‘’s son Tipu resumed the jaghir and cai^ried off the 
poligar to Seringapatam, where he gave him a small appoint- 
ment. But thjB poligar heard nimours that Tipu meant to cir- 
cumcise him and fled to Sholapur. During the second Mysore 
war he regained daramali, and piid the Marathas a peslikasli 
of Rs. 20,000, but after the peace of 1792 with Tipu he was 
again expelled. 

When Jaramali was made over to the Nizam by the Parti- 
tion Treaty of 1799 the poligar was allowed to rent the villages 
round it at their full value. But he fell into arrears with his 
payments and when Bellaiy was ceded to the company in 1800 
he took refuge in Mysore lest lie should be a])prehended and 
forced to pay. Three members of the family are still paid 
small allowances by Government, 

KoTTtrnu: A rising town twelve miles west-south-west of 
Kudligi. Union; travellers’ bungalow; police-statiou ; popu- 
lation 6,996. 

The place is a great centre of the Lingayats, who form a 
very large proportion of the population. It is sanctifijed iu their 
eyes by tlie exploits there of a guru of their sect, named Ba- 
sappa Lingasvami, who lived, taught, and eventually died 
within it at some date which is not accurately known. There 
is a long purana in Canarose all about him, but it is lenged- 
ary rather than historical and is of no value to the searcher 
after facts. His tomb is in a large rectangular stone building 
on the eastern side of the town. ^ It is enclosed all round with 
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CHAP, XV. granite walls, parts of which are carved (the carving being 
Kt5i>Liai. sometimes also coloured, which is unusual in these parts), and 
is supported by granite pillars, some of whicli are well sculp- 
tured. West of its main entrance stands an almost shaj^ieless 
image, said to represent Gajalakshmi, which when removed 
from its upright position and laid upon the ground is reputed 
to have great efficacy in cases of difficulties in child-birth. 
Basappa Lingasvami, or Kotra (Kottiiru) Basappa as he is 
generally called, is worshipped in the big temple in the mid- 
dle of the town, which is known as Kotra Basappu’s temple. 
Kotra and its allied lorms Kotri, Kotra vva, Eotrappa, etc., 
is still the most popular name in the village for boys, and 
girls are similarly called Kotramma, Kotri Basamma, etc. 
The Bhi'ine used apparently to he dedicated to Virabhadra, and 
it is said that the image of this god still stands within it 
behind the Lingayat emblem. The Lingayats among the 
poligars oi Harpanahalli are said to have added to 
the temple, and one of them gave it a palanquin decorated wi th 
ivory, which is still preserved in it. 

Basappa, says the story, canne to Kotturu at the time that 
it was stronghold of the Jains, vanquished them in contro- 
versy, converted them to tlie Lingayat faitli and set up a 
lingam in their principal tenii)le. This temple is 'svhiil is now 
known as the MilTukallu^uiatha, or “ three-stonc-math,” each 
side of each of its three shrines beiag built of three large blocks 
of stone. It is an unusually good specimen of an undoubtedly 
Jain temple and has three separate shrines, lacing respectively 
north, east and south, and all opening onto a central chamber 
in which the image now stands. The towers over these thre#-' 
shrines are square in form, are built throughout of stone, taper 
in steps towards the top, and thus resemble those of the Jain 
temples which stand on the rock above the Pampapati temj)le 
at Hampi. Close to the entrance to the central chamber is an 
inscription on a stone half buried in the earth. Three other 
inscriptions, it may be here noted, ai’e built into the outer 
wall of the house oi Chudamani Sastri in the fort.’’ The 
fort only survives in name, the walls having been thrown 
down, apparently as a relief-work in some former famine, into 
the ditch which surrounded them. 

The village goddess Ur^awor ‘‘ village grandmother ”) is 
treated, when calamities impend,, to a fesival which resenables 
in some of its ceremonial the feast to the goddess at Kudligi 
described below. The pujaii is a Badagi (carpenter) by caste 
and on these occasions, as at Kudligi, he first renovates the 
image of the goddess and then places it in a pandal. That 
night a dedicated he-buffialo is sacrificed to her by Malas, who 
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afterwards dance before her ; grain is cooked and scattered round 
the village ; and several hundred sheep and goats are sacrificed. 
The goddess is finally taken oustide the village in procession, 
preceded, as at Kfidligi, by the head of the sacrificed bufEalo. 

The only industry in the town worth mention is the weav- 
ing of common cotton cloths, most of which is in the hands 
of the Lingayats. But the place is a considerable centre of 
commerce and its importance will doubtless receive a great 
impetus when the railway to it from Hospet is completed. At 
present the trade is mainly with Ddvanagere in Mysore and with 
Hospet, but the plague which has lately affected the former of 
these places has driven some of its business to Kottiiru, which 
has thus profited considerably by the visitation. The chief 
exports seem (no statistics, as usual, are available) to be castor 
seed, gingelly and chillies, and the imports, saffron, dried 
cocoanut kernels, dates and sugar. The weekly market on 
Thursdays, which is the best attended in the taluk, ivrovides a 
great opportunity for traders of all kinds. 

Kxjdligi : Head-quarters of the taluk and the centre fi'om 
which all its main roads radiate; Union; sub-registrar’s- office 
police-station ; population 3,663. The village is an unlovely 
collection of squalid buildings intersected by narrow, ill-made 
lanes, and lie.^ very low among wet cultivation. Until very 
recently it had a had name for fever and was in consequence 
most un])opular with native officials, but of late years iis re- 
putation in this respect has improved. 

The population consists largely of Bedai's and there are an 
unusual number (some hundreds) of Basavis in the village. The 
place supports no industries, even the blanket-weaving which 
used to be done in it having died out. A few Mddigas make 
the usual coarse white cloths. Such trade as there is con- 
ducted chiefly either with Hospet or TSottdrj. 

A mile and a half east of the village., on the Chdranura 
road, is the finest banyan tree in the district. The prominent 
temple to Siddesvara on the rock about a mile south-west of 
the village is now in the hands of the Lingayats. When the 
rains fail the Lingayat population cook food in their houses 
and taloe it and place it on the rock, where it is first presented 
with due ceremonial to the god and then divided up between 
the presenters, the ])ujaris and the poor. 

The festival to the village goddess (Ur-amma) has several 
striking points about it and, being typical of other barbarous 
feasts iu other neighbouring places, deserves mention. As will 
be seen immediately, it is a veiy expensive ceremony and it 
therefore only takes place when some calamity threatens the 
village and the goddess requires to be propitiated. It occupies 
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CHAP. XV. three days. On the first day the goddess’ image is taken to 
K^^gi the house of the hereditary pujari, who is a Badagi by caste, 
is given a new coat of paint and is i^laced in a pandal. A 
small pot is next taken from the priest’s house to a well at the 
northern end of the village where, while Brdhmans recite 
mantrams, the priest washes it in water and in the sacred 
mixture of curds, ghee, etc., known as 'panchairiari.tam. It is 
then filled with water and brought and placed in the pandal 
before the goddess. Meanwhile Mddigas bring there a he- 
buffalo which was dedicated to the goddess at the time of the 
last festival and in the small hours of the morning*, before the 
large crowd which has. assembled, one of them cuts off its head 
at one blow with a sort of sword. It is most essential that 
it should make no sound when being thus sacrificed. Its head 
is placed before the goddess and on it are put parts of its 
viscera and a lighted lamp. This lamp is kept burning for the 
rest of the festival. Two Bdnigarus with their faces daubed 
with pigments, turmeric and ashes, then dance before the 
image. Some 500 seers of cholam have meanwhile been 
cooked and a basketful of this is mixed with some of the 
buffalo’s viscera and carried off by a Madiga, wlio must be 
stark nalmd from top to toe. He is followed by a crowd with 
a lamb, and at the place where he drops tlie basket the lamb 
is sacrificed. Others of the people take the rest of the cholam 
and scatter it about the out-skirts of the village. 

On the secord day a dedicated buffalo is offered up by a 
Barike to another of the village goddesses called Tldachalamma 
and at about noon another, which is called the Hagahi’-hona 
or day-buffalo, is sacrificed in front of the Ur-amma’s pandal. 
Then a Bedai*, known as the Pothurazu, takes a lamb in his 
arms and holding its lower jaw in his teeth jerks back its 
3*'^^ sharply with one of his hands in such a way as to 
.kill it iiiwstantly, apparently by breaking its neck. P6thu- 
rdzus are a special class who are only to be found in certain 
villages and at some similar festivals they are said to kill 
the lamb by biting its throat with their teeth. They get a 
rupee or two for performing this revolting ceremony. The 
death of the lamb is the signal for a general sacrifice of sheep, 
and the number killed runs into hundreds. 

Op. the afternoon of the third day the goddess is placed on a 
car and taken in -^rocession to a banyan tree east of the village, 
being preceded by a Ranigdru carrying on his head the huffa- 
loe’s head with the light still burning on it. The head is put 
down before the goddess and left there all night. Next day the 
goddess is brought back and the car, except the wheel®, is then 
broken up and thrown away* 
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Subsequently a fresh buffalo is dedicated to the goddess CHAP. XT. 
to take the place of the one which was sacrificed. Until this Kudltch. 
is done the goddess is said to he a widow. The ceremony con- 
sists in daubing the beast with saffron and kunknmam before 
the goddess and hanging margosa leaves round its neck. The 
dedicated animal is known as the Qouda-kona, or ^ husband- 
buffalo.^ 

Nimbalagiri : Near the southern frontier of the taluk, al- 
most due south of Kudligi. Population 1,230. A few years 
back, the village used to be known for the specially fine blanket 
which were woven in it. These are no longer made, but the 
place still shares with Hosahalli and Sovenahalli the greatex 
part of the trade in the coarser kinds of blankets. Nimbala- 
giri is, in addition, noted for the areoa-nut it produces. 

Shidegallu : Seven miles in a direct line nearly due east of 
jr aramali. Population 428. Ten or fifteen years ago an active 
iron-smelting industry was carried on in this village, the ore 
being brought on pack-bullocks from the Adar-gani mine near 
the famous Kumarasvami pagoda in the Sandur State. But 
the industry is now dead. 

SoMALAPTJRAM : On the road from Sandur to Kfidligi, close 
to the southern boundary df the Sandur State. Population 
only 67. Contains three varieties of potstone occumng in beds 
close to the base of the Dharwar rocks. The stone used to be 
cut into vessels on a considerable scale, but at present the 
industry only survives in one house. 

UxTiNi: Near the southern frontier of tlie taluk some ten 
miles south-south-west of Kotturu; police-station; poulation 
2,975. The place is held in great reverence by Lingdyats, as it 
is the seat of one of the five Simhasanasvamis, or religious heads 
of the sect. The math of this guru is the most notable building 
in the village, and contains within its walls a temple to Sid- 
dhesvarasvami. A carved lotus on the ceiling of one of the com- 
partments of the mantapam in front of the shrine in this temple 
is famous in this part of the country. The tower over the 
shrine itself is so blackened with tlie many oily oblations which 
have been poured over it that the ornament on it is almost 
obliterated. 

ViRANADURGAM : A boldly picturesque granite hill four miles 
south of Kudligi, impregnable on all sides but the north, where 
a cluster of houses is built close under it. The fort on tlie top 
of it is said * to have been unsuccessfully attacked by Tipu. 

*On p. 22 of the original edition of this Gazetteer The reference bannot 
be traced in the history books. 
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EAYADETJG TALUK. 


OHap. XV. Eatadrtjg is incliided in tlie eastern division of th.e district, 
itATADB.uo. but contains a far smaller proportion of the black cotton-soil 
characteristic of that quarter than the other three eastern taluks 
of Ad6ni, Alur and Bellary. Twenty-seven per cent of it, 
mainly consisting of land in the basin of the Hagari, is cotton- 
soil, while about a fifth is red land and over one half is covered 
with the light mixed soils. The Hagari and its tributsucy the 
Chinna Hagari drain practically the whole of it. 

Statistics upon many points will be found in the Appendix. 
Eayadrug has the smallest population of any taluk in the 
district and its people are less educated than any others. More 
than half of them speak Telugu, and two fifths tallc Oanarese. 
The weaving industry at its head-quarters is referred to in 
Chapter VI. 

The taluk contains a large number of wells and the spring 
channels which are annually dug from the Hagari are only 
second in importance to those froih the Tunjjabhadra. They are 
clesored every year by the joint labour of the villagers who 
profit by them, and the provisions of section 6 of Act I of 1858, 
under which any person neglecting or refusing to contribute 
his share of the customary labour is liable to pay twice the 
value of that labour, are rigorously enforced. The fi.ne so in- 
dicted is locally known as Kuntu. Most of the land under these 
channels is cultivated with paddy and the area under this 
crop in Eayadrug is much higher than that in any other taluk. 
But much of the taluk is very poor land, the area under horse- 
gram (the ch'iracteristic crop of the poor soils) is high, and 
one-fifth of the cultivable area is waste. Korra is the staple 
food-crop, and not cholam as elsewhere. As in Bellary, a con- 
siderable quantity of cambu is raised. 

Some account of the few places of interest in it is given 
below : — 

Gollapalli : Some five miles south-west of Eayadrug. 
Population 892. One of two or three villages which supply al- 
most the whole taluk with date toddy. Also the only place in 
the taluk in which glass bangles are made. These are of a 
very ordinary variety. The bangle-earth is obtained from 
Kenchdnahalli, hamlet of V4pardlla,-on the bank of the Hagari 
thirteei^ miles east of Eayadrog, and from other villages in 
the DharmavaranT and Kalyandrug taluks. 
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The chief interest of the village lies in the great mimber CHAP. xy. 
of stone kistvaens it contains. There are some hundreds of these Ratadbuo. 
in Iwo or three different gronps about a mile east of the village 
and the ryots say that there are some more in the country 
immediately adjoining to the north. The kistvaens are of the 
usual pattern, consisting of a chamber (usually some 4 feet 
8 inches square and 2 feet 10 inches deep) floored and walled 
with slabs of stone and with a circular entrance about a foot 
in diameter on one side, usually the east. Doubtless they are 
originally also roofed with stone slabs, but none of these remain 
the villagers having taken them for their own private vses. 

The villagers have even dug up some of them for tJie sakS 
of the slabs which formed the walls. They are all buried in 
the earth which has silted over them, and only an inch or 
two of the side walls is visible. On^' which was seen contained 
an inner chamber in one corner, facing the entrance. This was 
roofed and walled with stone and was 3 feet 8 inches long, 26 
inches wide and 7 inches high. Several of them seem to have 
been dug into by different Tahsildars, but the fate of the objects 
found in them is not traceable. The discoveries seem, however, 
to have been conflned to pieces of bone and earthen pottery. 

No metalware, say the village officers, has ever been unearthed 

The villagers declare the kistvaens were the homes of a 
race of pigmies {Monvd^iilu) and that these were one day over- 
taken by a rain of flva and driven into their houses, where they 
all perished miserably. This accounts, they say, for bones 
being always found in tlie kistvaens! 

Honnxjrxt: On the eastern side of the Hagari, some six 
miles south-east of its junction with the Chinna Hagari. Popu- 
lation 1,904. It may be said to be the point from which the 
blown sands of the Hagari begin to be prominent. Newbold 
mention ^ a village called ^ Boodoorti,^ about three koss ’’ 
from here which had been entirely buried by the moving sand- 
dunes. From the road which runs north-w3stwards from Hon- 
nuru parallel with the river is visible an erection, consisting 
of two uprights and a cross-bar, from which is suspended an 
iron cage containing liuman remains. A stone near by has the 
following inscriptions in the vernacular: ImSm Sdhib^s tomb 
near this spot was he hanged on the 9th September 1837 by order 
of the Faujdari Court for murdering a man by strangling him 
with a rope.” There are other similar gibbets in the Ananta- 
pur district. 

Kaitekalltt : Near the Hagari east-north-east of Rayadrug. 

Population 6,136. Known for its large tank, the 'pisKdnam rice 
* Kadr<L3 Joum, Lit. and S«., ix, 309 (1839). 
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grown Tinder which is considered especially excellent, and foi 
it^ snipe-ground, which is held to be the best in thei district, 
The land under the tank is black cotton-soil, and its cultiyation 
is a proof of the {rossibility, often questioned, of irrigating 
cotton-soil to advantage. 

Eayadrug : Head-quarters of the taluk; Union; Sub-regis- 
trar’s ofdce; travellers’ bungalow; police-station. Population 
10,488. 

Eayadrug means ‘ king’s hill-fortress ’ and the place is so 
named from the stronghold on the rocky hill at the foot of 
which it is built. The hill consists of two parts, one consider- 
ably higher than the other, connected by a low saddle. The 
citadel of the fort is on the higher peak, which reaches 2,727 
feet above the sea, but the enclosing walls of the fortress sur- 
round both the heights and the saddle between them and run, 
it is said, for a distance of five miles round the hill. Though 
the gates are in ruins, the lines of walls which remain show 
what a formidable stronghold it must have been in days gone 
by. On the saddle, and even higher up the rock, ai'e a number 
of houses which are still occupied and the cultivation of vege- 
tables with the water in the many tanks on the hill is a thriving 
industry. 

Materials for the history of the place are scanty.^ It is 
said to have originally been a stronghold of some Bedars whose 
disorderly conduct compelled the Vijayanagar kings to send 
an officer, named Bhiipati ESya, to reduce them to submission. 
He turned them out of the place and ruled it himsielf and the 
hiU was called after him Bhiipati-Eayanikonda, or more shortly 
Eayadrug. His descendants fought side by side with the Vija- 
yanagar kings at the battle of Talikota in 1665 and shared in 
their utter defeat. The B6dar& took advantage of the confusion 
which followed to regain possession of the place. They were 
opposed by the poligar of Bellary, but succeeded in eventually 
holding their own and appointed one of their own number, 
named Viralinganna Wdyak, as chief. He was followed succes- 
sively by his son Immadi Nayak his grandson Immadi Bom- 
malla Nayak, and his great-grandson Bommalla Hdyak. The 
last of these earned the nick name of Verri Bommalla, or the 
mad Bommalla.” He was a tyrant who was greatly disliked, 
and at length his ministers and people made overtizres to one 

• Nnnro’s letter of 20th Maroli 180S to the Board of Revenue givee a short 
sketch of the latter part of it. Wilks aud Duff oontain a few casual references. 
Rharoah’s Gazetteer has some aooount, hut quotes no authorities. The most 
valuable material is that contained in one of the Mackenzie MSQ., which, where 
it oan be tested, is accurate. The sketch which follows combines the inJTormatiou 
in all the above. 
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Pedda Koneti Nayak, tlie chief of Kimdurpi Drug in the OHAP. XV. 
Kalyandrug taluk of Anantapur district and he came over and Eatadhug. 
dethroned Bommalla and established himself in his stead. 

This Pedda Koneti Nayak was a Bali j a by caste. His father 
and grandfather had enjoyed high favour with the fallen kings 
of Vijayanagar who were ruling at Ohandragiri and he himself 
had been given one of the king^s daughters (apparently the 
fruit of a left-handed marriage) to wife. This advancement 
gained him many enemies and for the sake of peace and quiet ^ 
the king‘ eventually gave him the title of Dalavay and sent 
him to govern * the province of Peniikonda. Some years aftei*- 
wards the Bijapur king took Penukonda, but left Pedda K6neti 
Nayak in possession of Kundurpi Drug on condition that he 
paid tribute and rendered military service. 

Koneti Wayak, then, turned out Bommalla and reigned at 
Eayadrug in his stead. Munio says that his possessions were 
valued at some Es. 3,80,000 annually and that he paid the 
Bijapur kings a peshkash of Rs. 60,000 and was bound to pro- 
vide 3,000 foot and 800 horse when called upon. Later, under 
Aurangzeb, the military service was remitted and the peslikash 
raised to Rs. 2,16,000, the poligar having gained possession 
of additional villages in Dharmavaram taluk. 

Koneti Nayak was succeeded by his son Venkatapati Ndyak. 

This chief came into collision with the neighbouring poligar 
of Chitaldrug. He managed to hold his own and the danger 
he had escaped led him to greatly strengthen the fortifications 
of Rayadrug. He was followed by his young son Pedda Tim- 
mappa Nayak, whose mother Lakshmamma managed affairs 
during her child’s minority. She was a lady of strong character 
and succeeded in beating off two subsequent attacks by the 
Chitaldrug poligar. Pedda Timmappa died in 1732 and was 
followed by his brother Yenkatapati. The latter had three 
sons, namely, Kdneti, Eajagopdl and Timmappa. He was suc- 
ceeded by the eldest of them, Koneti Nayak. 

This Koneti was one of the most powerful of his lin^. With 
the then Harpanahalli poligar, Somasekhara Ndyak, he as- 
sisted the poligar of Bednur in a successful attack against the 
Chitaldrug poligar Medikari Nayak, who was slain by the 
allies at the battle of Mayakonda in 1748t and when threat- 
enied on another occasion by the Musalman Governor of 
Adoni he met him at Guliam in Alur taluk and defeated him. 

« * Thus the Maokexuie MS. Muziro’s letter above quoted says however that 
‘ ** he seized ” the place. 

t See the account of the Harpanahalli poligars above* 
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OHJLP XY. In 1763, however, he was assassinated by his brothers, tli( 
^EATJODRua. elder of whom, Edjagopal, seized the chief ship. He died three 
years later and was followed by the other brother Timmappe 
who ruled till 1777. Munro says that his peshkash was re 
duced by Haidar, with whom he was in high favour and whc 
wanted his services to reduce other neighbouring poligars, tc 
1;^ lakhs of lupees. After him, his nephew Venkatapati, son o: 
his brother Eajagopdl, ruled Rayadrlig. In 1787, Tij^u trea- 
cherously seized him and captured his fort, and sent him, with 
his wife and others into captivity at Seringapatam, where h< 
died. Eayadrug became part of Tipu’s province of Q-coty. 

In 1799, when Seringapatam fell and Tipu was killed, E&ja- 
gopal Ifayak, son of the sister of the last chief Venkatapati, was 
installed as poligar by the people. But he attempted to excit* 
disturbances and was almost immediately deported to Haidara 
bad by the Hizam’s oflS.cers. When the Bellary district wai 
ceded to the Company in 1800, he was transferred to Gooty 
where he resided on a maintenance allowance as a quasi-Stat< 
prisoner till his death. Pensions were granted to the membert 
of his family, which several of their descendants continue t( 
draw. 

Two paved paths lead up to the hill. One begins immedi 
ately behind the temples of Venkataramanasvami and Jambu- 
kesvara at the foot of the rock, and leads to the Harasimha tem- 
ple on the lower part of the saddle. Thence it runs on to joii 
the other. This latter, the broader and easier of the two, begini 
at the foot of the rock on which the citadel stands and runs u^i 
to the top of the saddle. It passes among enoimous boulders 
some of the largest of which have fallen on to, or over, it front 
the hill above within recent years. 

As the top of the saddle is reached the path passes a littl 
temple to Pattanada Ellamma, the guardian goddess of the hil 
with two stone elephants in front of it. Here is held an annua 
fire-walking ceremony (in which, however, apparently onP 
the piijari takes part) and a hook-swinging festival. Govern 
ment having prohibited the former custom of passing hook 
through the flesh of the back of the man who is swung, he i 
now suspended by a cloth passed under his arms. He is 
B4dar by caste, and the privilege of being swung is said to b 
hereditary in his family. The Mddigas always swing hir 
and have to provide the hide ropes which are used. BrdhznanE 
however, take a part in the festival. 

Immediately opposite Ellamma^ s temple is a rude shrine t 

atanga. Goats are offered to her, but as sacrifice ai* 
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distasteful to Ellamma, a curtain is hun^ before ber sbrine 
while they are takinsf place so that she may not see them. 

Some hundred yards further along the path are two temples 
to Rdmasvami and Madhavasvdmi. Behind the former is the 
best of all the many stone-faced tanks on the hill. Each side 
of the temple doorway are inscriptions. One of these is said * 
to record a grant of villages to the temple and to relate that the 
image of the deity was originally at Penukonda, was removed 
thence to Kundurpi in Ealayandrug taluk by Musali Kon^ti 
Nayak, and from there carried to Eayadrug in the reign of 
Pedda E6n4ti Nayak. It thus seems to have been a sort of 
family goddess of the Bali] a poligars of Eayadrug which was 
taken with them wherever they went. In front of the Madha- 
vasvami temple is a long inscription on a detached stone, dated 
1546 and recording * a grant 'of two villages to the temple 
by the minister of Sadasiva Eaya of Vijayanagar. 

Opposite it is a kind of street, the only buildings remaining 
in which are some erections in the Muhammadans style which 
are said to have been used by the poligars of old, and a Jain 
temple in good preservation built in the same style as those 
at Hampi. Inside this once stood the Jain image, probably 
the most remarkable in the district, which is now in the taluk 
office. It was removed thither for safety by a former Tahsildar. 
It is a sculpture in black marble three feet high representing 
a nude made figure, standing with its hands hanging down by 
its sides, the hair on its brow closely cuided and the lobes of its 
ears greatly enlarged and lengthened. In the stone back- 
ground surrounding it are cut twenty-one smaller figures, pro- 
bably tiithankaras, sitting cross-legged in attitudes of absorp- 
tion, and two other nude figures, standing in the sam© position 
as the central image. At the bottom are two other figures, 
male and female, quite out of keeping with the rest. The 
former seems, from the emblems it carries, to represent Yishnu. 
The whole sculi>ture is executed with much detail and finish. 
Along the foot of it runs an inscription. 

About half a mile northward from the Jain temple, on an 
outlying low spur of the hill, are some more J ain antiquities 
• which, with the one exception of their counterparts at Adoni, 
referred to in the account of that place above, are also probably 
unique in the district. These are the carvings on the rocks at 
what is known as ‘‘ Easd Siddha’s hermitage.” Easd Siddha, 
says local tradition, t was a sage who lived there in the days 
when a king named Edip-rSjendra ruled over Eayadrug. This 
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* Sewell’s Zisis of Antiquities, i, 113. 

t Tt must be ooufessed that similor traditions are told of other hermitiages. 
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OHAP. xy. kinfir kad two wives. Tke elder of these bore a son who was 
Eatadrug. named Sarangadhara and grew into a very beatifnl youth. 

The younger wife fell in love with him. He rejected her 
advances and she took the time-honoured revenge of telling 
her husband that he had attempted her virtue. The king ordered 
that his son should be taken to the rock called Sabbal Banda^ 
two miles north of Eayadrug, and there have his hands and 
feet cut off. The order was obeyed. That night Easa 
Siddha found the prince lying there and, knowing by his 
powers of second sight that he was innocent, applied magic 
herbs which made his hands and feet to grow again. The 
prince presented himself to hie father, who saw from the 
portent that he must be innocent and punished the wicked 
wife. And they all lived hapnily ever after. 

The hermitage is now occupied by a bair&gi from North 
India and on Sundays Hindus of all classes, and even Musal- 
mans, go up the hill to break cocoanuts there. It consists 
of three cells with cut-stone doorways built among a pile of 
enormous boulders, picturesquely situated among fine trees. On 
four of the boulders are cut a number of figures which seem 
undoubtedly to be of Jain origin. Those on the easternmost 
of the four are the most elaborate. They consist of six panels 
arranged in three rows of two each, one above the other, each 
panel containing two pairs of figures. All the pairs are the 
same. In each two male figures of a most unusual type are 
seated facing one another. That to the right of the spectator 
is always clean shaven, while the other always wears a 
beard. The former has slung round his shoulder something 
which may be a gourd vessel, and is apparently holding out 
some object to the latter, who sits with both hands raised in 
an attitude of reverence. Above the panels are three Jain 
images (apparently tirthankaras) sitting cross-legged in the 
usual postuue of absorption. The figures cut on the other 
three boulders are very similar, but differ in number and in 
arrangement ; and in the series on the two western boulders 
women distinguishable by the large circular ornaments in 
the lobes of their lears and their prominent chignons — also 
appear, seated in the same attitude of reverence before the * 
same clean-shaven man. Abovie all these series the cross-* 
logged figure aorain appears . Under one of them is an in- 
scription of two or three line*^. One of the four groups has 
now been surrounded by. a kind of shrine of recent date built 
in chunam, and the cross-legged figures have been given tin- 

laouths and adorned with Saivite marks made 
with’ holy ashes 1 
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The walk from Easd Siddha’s hermitage to the trigono- 
metrical station on the top of the hill is worth taking, as 
the view from the latter of the bouldsry granite hilhi of 
Kaildsa Drug, Molakalmuru and Eangyan Drug (all of them, 
higher than Rayadrug) and their many smaller neighbours is 
in its way unequalled in the district. 

Eayadrug town contains two or three broad and regular 
streets and many narrow and irregular lanes. Its only in- 
dustry is the weaving which has already * been referred to and 
the manufacture of horuffulu, or rice soaked in salt water and 
then fried on sand until it swells. Trade is conducted largely 
with , Bellary, but also with Kalyandrug and with the neigh- 
bouring villages in Mysore. When the railway to Bellary is 
comnlieted, that town’s share of the commerce will doubtless 
rapidly increase. 

A dispute of long standing exists between the Brdhmans 
and Lingayats of Eayadrug as to the emblems which the 
latter may carry in procession. An agreement between the 
parties was drawn up by the Collector in 1901 after a long 
conference. 


• Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SANDTJR TALUK. 


Gbnbhal' D sBCBiPTioiff — The Karihalla river — Obalagaiidi gorge— Bhanaagaadi 
gorge— GexLeraldiviBions of the hills— Beads —Rainfall— Floods, famines, etc. 
— ^The People— Agrionltare —Indastries and trade — HisToar — Abminibtba- 
TioN — ^Present system.— Land revenue— Inams — Village establishment— 
Forestsr-Salt and abkiri— Courts of Justice and police — Bdacation — 
Medical — ^Fmanoe— P laoes op intbebst ; Sandur town — JKuniarasvami 
temple— Bamandmg. 

CHAP. I VI. The little Native^ State of Sandur ia bounded by Hospet taluk 
Genbral on all sides but tke south, where it matches with Kudligi 
Dbs objpt ioe. taluk and, for some four miles, with a corner of Mysore State. 

In shape it is like a torpedo with its "longer -axis runuinjy 
from north-west to south-east, and it is 24 miles long and, 
at the broadest part, thiiieen wide. The State is some 160 
square miles in area, includes 20 villages, and has a popula- 
tion of something over 11,000 souls, of whom between one- 
third and one-half live in its capital, Sandur town. It con- 
sists of a long, narrow valleys shut in by two nearly parallel 
enclosing walls of hills covered with long grass and fonest. 
As has already been seen in the account of the geology of tlie 
district in Chapter I, these hills are formed of the Dharwar 
rocks which were deposited upon the older granites and tlien, 
as the earth a surface cooled, were, with the granites, subject- 
ed to enormous lateral pressure and so crumpled up into huge 
wrinkles. The Sandur valley is the hollow of one of these 
wrinkles, and the hills surrounding it are the sides of a huge 
trough into which the rocks have been squeezed. The strata 
in them stand on edge, curve gradually below the valley, 
and re-appear, again on edge, on the other side of it.'^ The 
intensity of the pressure which caused this wrinkling is illus- 
trated by the stonies in some conglomerate at the extreme 
northern end of the State which have been squeezed from 
rounded pebbles to long, flattened cigar-like bodies ! 

The two enclosing lines of hill are smooth in outline, flat- 
topped, and very level along their summits, so that from 
outside the State thev resemble 16n«y lines of wall shutting it 
in. Their highest point is at their south-east corner, above 

* Mr. Bmce Foote givee au iJlnstration eboMing this formation in Afem* Qeol, 
vol, Exv, pi. 8. 
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tke Kxunarasvami pagoda referred to later, wkere ttey ran np OHAP. xvi. 
to 3,400 feet. Rdmanmalai, in the centre of the southern of Gbnbral 
the two lines, just above Ramandrug hill-station, is 3,266 
feet and Jambunath, the conspicuous peak at the extreme 
northern end of the northern line, near Hospet, is 2,980 feet 
above the sea. 

The extraordinarily rich hematites, the excellent manga- 
nese ore, the superb banded jasper rocks, the clayey pigments 
of various colours and the old gold mine which occur in these 
hills have already been referred to in the account of the geo- 
logy of the District in Chapter I.* 

At right angles to the longer axis of the valley, and The 
tlirough both the walls of hill which enclose it, runs the 
Karihalla, a stream ^which rises in Kddligi taluk, drains al- 
most the whole of the Sandur valley and eventually empties 
itself into the great tank of Daroji in Hospet taluk. It 
passes close by Sandur town, separating it from the village 
of Chikka (‘ little Sandur. 

The two bpautiful little gorges t in the two lines of hills 
by which the stream first enters and then leaves the State are 
among the most striking geological features of the place. 
Lieutenant Newbold the geologist, in an account of the valley 
written in 1838,+ came to the conclusion that they were nei- 
ther of them originated by the force of the stream — ^though 
signs of the action of the water as much as 40 feet up their 
sides showed that they had been much deepened by it — ^biit 
that both were due to fissures in the hills caused either by 
volcanic action or by shrinkage. Through them, alongside 
the Ifarihalla, run the two roads which enter the valley from 
the west and east respectively, and in former times these were 
each defended by a stone barricade in which was a gateway 
provided with doors and guarded by a watchman. 

The western of these two gorges, that by which the stream dbalagandl 
enters the State, is called the Obalagandi and lies about 2^ 
miles from Sandur just below the road which runs, under a 
fine avenue of young tamarinds, to Kiidligi. A track which 
takes off from this road about half a mile beyond the village 
of Dharmapuram leads direct to the gorge. 

At the bottom, where the ITarihalla runs through it, it is 
only some 16 yards wide. On either hand the dark purple 

• A special note by Mr. Bmoe Foote on the economic geology of the State is 
printed in Q-.O. No. 662, Political, dated 4tli November 1889. 

t Sketches of these appear in vol. xzv of lifsm. Geol, Surv., pis. 4 and 5 (a) , 

X' Madras Jonm. Lit. and Soi. viii, 148. 
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and deep red hematite rocks which foim the sides of this 
natural gate rise precipitously to a height of perhaps 180 
feet,* gradually nearing one another as they ascend. The 
manner in which the strata have been inverted by pressure and 
stand on edge is very noticeable. The bed of the stream if 
strewn with masses of rock which appear to have fallen from 
the sides of the gate and their rich colours form a fine con- 
trast with the green of the woods with 'which the sides of 
the hills are here clothed. On the to]) of the rock on the 
north side of the gate is a little round fort and beneath it the 
ancient temple to Ah(5bala !N*arasimha, the man-lion incar- 
nation of Yishnujt which gives its name to the gorge. J 

The Bhimagandi, or Bhlma’s gate,’’ as the eastern gorge 
by which the Ifarihalla leaves the valley is called, is wider 
but equally picturesque. The stream and the road to T6ra- 
nagallu and Bellaiy run through it almost side by side. 
Above the road, on the Sandnr side of the gorge, is a com- 
manding scrap of red rock crowned with a small fort which in 
olden days must have been impregnable. Below this, and 
close to the road, under a rock with fine trees round about, is 
a pretly little pool known as the Bhimatirtha, or the pool oi 
Bhfma, one of the five Pandava brothers. The story goes that 
he made it with a blow of his club and the urints of his feet 
are shown on the rock. The pool is held sacred. Brahmans bathe 
in it on certain holy days and the ashes of their dead are 
thrown into it, the belief being that it is connected by subter- 
ranean ways with the Tungabhadra. A short distance north- 
west of the fort, on the top of the great hlufE of red rock which 
is so conspicuous from Sandur itself, stands another small 
ruined hill-fortress known as Timmappaghar. 

East of the main gorge is another secondary gorge, where 
the river runs between two picturesque masses of red rock 
which are almost detached from the main line of hills. The 
road here leaves the stream and passes between one of these 
masses and the northern flank of the main range. 

The hills in the two portions into which the Narihalla 
thus divides the State differ considerably in conformation. 

* Newbold’s estimate. 

t At the oar-festival to this god a onrioas oerezaoDj takes plaoe. A young 
tree is out down and borne horisontalJy on men’s shoulders, and on it is placed 
a yonth who Ues face downwards at Ml length along it, ** like a liaard,” as mj 
morrnant pnt it. He is adorned with flowers, sandal paste, etc., and then, still 
lymg^ong the tree, is carried to the oar. The oar mavnot start on its way 
nntU he reaohei it. 

t Obalapuidi is a oomiptioiL of Ahtfbalagandi or « Ahobala’s gate." 
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ITortli of the stream, though both inside and outside the valley CHAP. XVI. 
numerous outlying spurs run down from the two enclosing 

walls, these walls, which are known respectively as the 

Eamandrug range and the ITorth-eastern range, are the only 
really prominent features. They draw gradually closer to the hills, 
one another until at the Hospet end of the State they are only 
separated by a naiTow pass. South of the Naiihalla, on the 
other hand, the walls widen out into two considerable plateaus 
united at their southern end by a third which entirely blocks 
up the end of the valley ; and from this connecting plateau 
runs down into the valley, splitting it lengthwise into two 
the great Devaddra spur with the little temple perched on 
the top of it, which stands out so boldly just east of Sandur 
village. The north'ern of the three plateaus is known as the 
Donimalai plateau, the connecting link as the Kummataravu 
plateau, and the southern mass may be called, after the 
famous temple to that god which stands upon it, the Kumara- 
svdmi plateau. Tliese names become of imi^ortance later in 
connection with the divisions of the forests of the State. 

The roads in Sandur ara few. The chief of them is. that Eoads. 
already mentioned which runs alongside the Narihalla river 
from the direction of Kddligi, through the Obalagandi gorge, 
past Sandur town, through the Bhimagaudi gorge, past Etti- 
nahatti (where there is a travellers^ bungalow) to Toranagallu 
and thence to Bellary. The part of this which lies between 
Sandur town and the Obalagandi gorge was made in the 
1877 famine. At Sandur another road takes off from it and 
runs north-westwards along the bottom of the valley up to 
Hospet. Some of this was also made in the same famine. 

From this last, two ghat roads run up to Ramandrug — one 
from Bd-vihalli, about four miles down the road from Sandur 
which was the usual route from Bellary to Ramandrug before 
the railway to Hospet was opened, and the other from the 
direction of Hospet, which is that generally used now by 
travellers from Bellary. A third road leads from Ramandrug 
down the western slope of the hill to Ndrayanadevarakevi, 
connecting with the other two at a saddle just north of the 
station. Thus, besides sundiy footpaths over the hills, there 
are four passes into the Sandur valley which are practicable 
for carts. 

The average rainfall of Sandur for the twenty official Bainfall. 
years 1882-83 to ?.901-02 was 29.87 inches, which is higher 
than that of any taluk in Bellary district.* Ramandrug is 


* See the figures in Chapter VIII. 
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no longer a recording station (thougli the Forest Department 
has a self-registering gauge there) but between 1870 and 1879 
its rainfall averaged 39.28 inches. Its situation, however, is , 
exceptional, .as it intercepts much of the south-west nionsoon. 

The lightest falls recorded in Sandur were in the thi’ee 
bad seasons of 1884, 1891 and 1896, when the totals were 
19.73, 18.67 and 18.76 inches respectively, and the heaviest 
were in 1889 (41.94 .inches) and 1893 (41.89 inches). The 
years of the largest falls are not, however, invariably the 
best from the ryots’ point of view. The rain requires to be 
timely as well as plentiful. In 1889-90, when the heaviest fall 
on record occurred, the outturn of the crops averaged only 9 
annas, as 26 inches fell in September and October just as the 
harvest was ready to be gathered, and did harm instead of 
good. In the n'ext year the total fall was only 25J inches, 
but it came when it was wanted and there were bumper crops. 

The State has met with few serious misfortunes. The 
great storm of 1861 caused the Ifarihalla to rise rapidly but 
little loss of life or property occurred. 

The famine of 1877 affected the inhabitants as severely 
as those of the rest of the district, and completely ‘emptied the 
State coffers. The Madras Government advanced money to 
meet the emergency. The total amount expended was Rs. 
1,27,000, or two and a half times the present gross income 
of the State, Succeeding scarcities were, however, met with- 
out difficulty. 

The natural conformation of the State has enabled its officers 
to keep the plague at bay by guarding the passes, and while 
the surrounding villages were suffering severely the inhabit- 
ants of Sandur remained secure within their happy valley. 

Of the eleven thousand people in the State, over two thous- 
and are Musalmans, which is a large proportion, even for the 
Deccan districts. Of the Hindus, the most numerous body 
are the Ling^iyats, who are over 2,000 strong. They are 
closely followed by the Bedars, the old fighting caste of this 
part of the count^. 

Hext come the various castes of Marathaa, who number 
over 1,000. The unusually high proportion they bear to the 
total population is a noteworthy point. Three families of 
them are BrShmans who came to Sandur as officials with 
Siddoji Rao when (see below) he took the State from the 
Jaramali poligar. The others are grouped into three local 
divisions, namely, (1) Khasgi, (2) Kunbi and (3) L6kdvali. 
The first of thiese consists of only some eight families and 
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constitutes the aristocracy of the State. Some of them came 
to Sandur from the Maratha country with Siva Rao and 
other rulers of the State, and they take the chief seats at 
durbars and on other public occasions and are permitted to 
dine and intermarry with the Rdja’s family. They wear the 
sacred thread of the Kshatriyas, belong to the orthodox Brah- 
manical gdtras, have Brdhmans as their purdhits, observe 
many of the Brdhmanical ceremonies, bum their dead, for- 
bid widow re-marriage and keep their womenkind gosha. On 
the other hand they do not object to drinking alcohol or to 
smoking, and they eat meat — though not beef. Their family 
god is the same as that of the Raja’s family, namely, Mart- 
anda-Manimalliri, or the Siva who destroyed the demon 
Malldsura,* and they worship him in the temple in his hon- 
our which is in the Rdja’s palace and make pilgrimages to 
his shrine at Jejuri, near Poona. At their marriages, an 
unusual custom, called Vira Puja, or the worship of warriors, 
is observed. Before the ceremony the men form themselves 
into two parties, each under a leader, and march to the 
banks of the UTarihalla, engaging in mock combats as they 
go. At the river an offering is made to Siva in his form as 
the warrior Martanda, and his blessing is invoked. The god- 
dess Ganga is also worshipped and then both parties march 
back, indulging on the way in more pretended fighting. 

The second division of the MarAthas, the Kunbis, are 
generally agriculturists, though some are servants to the first 
division. They cannot intermarry with the Khdsgis, nor dine 
with them except in separate rows, and their women-folk are 
not gosha; but they have Brahmanical gdtras and Brahman 
purohits. Some of them use the Raja’s family name of Ghor- 
pade, but this is only because they are servants in h^s house- 
hold. 

The third division, the Lekavalis, are said to be the 
offspring of irregular unions among other Marathas and are 
many of them servants in the Raja’s palace. Whence they are 
also called Manimakkalu. They have no divisions, and all 
call themselves Ghorpades and members of the Raja’s (the 
Kausika) gotra. They thus cannot intermarry among them- 
selves, but occasionally their girls are married to Kunbis. 
Their women are in no way gosha. 

Next after these various divisions of Mardthas, the most 
numerous castes are the agriculturist Sadars and Madigas and 

*For the legeud, see Momer-WilUams’ Brdhmcmism and Hinduism (X891), 
page 266. It is there stated that this deity is also the family god of Holkar. 
Compare also the aooount of Hail&r in the last chapter, p. 243. 
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tlie shepherd Kurubas, and then come the Brahmans, nearly 
all of whom are Canarese Brdhmans. In proportion to the 
total population they are between two and three times as 
numerous as in Bellary district as a whole, and large numbers 
of them hold inam lands in the State. 

The soil of the State is a rich heavy loam which compares 
favourably with that of the adjoining areas. There is prac- 
tically no Hack cotton-soil, and consequently no late (hingari) 
crops, such as cotton, are grown. By far the most important 
staple is cholam and it is followed by Irorra and sajja. Pulses, 
oil-seede, betel and tobacco are also gi*own. Betel, tobacco 
and a few other garden crops are raised under wells, there 
being at present no irrigation by direct flow from either 
tanks or channels anywhere in Sandur. There are some 
150 of these wells, most of which are temporary affairs 
without proper revetment, and the ayaout under them is 
about 400 acres, .on most of which two crops are raised an- 
nually. Sugar-cane used to be a profitable crop, but it is 
now rarely grown as it cannot compete with that cultivated 
under the Tungabhadra channels. Dry crops are sown from 
the early part of June to the middle of July and reaped in 
October. If the rains are late and sowing cannot be carried 
out until the end of July, the outturn is invariably inferior. 
Only one crop isf usually obtained from the dry land, though 
if good rain falls in H^ovember or December a second crop of 
Bengal gram is sometimes raised. The systems of cultivation 
are similar to those followed in the Bellary district, though 
perhaps manuring is more common. The agricultural im- 
plements employed are also the same. Cattle are chiefly 
bought, as in the rest of the district, from drovers from 
N'ellore on the instalment system. 

The industries of Sandur are of small importance. Dp 
to 1902 the softer iron ores used to be quarried in a numher 
of mines on the Kumdrasvami plateau, and near Banaandrug 
and elsewhere, and smelted by the iisual primitive native 
processes. The chief smelting centre was Kanivelialli, a 
village just south of the Obalagandi gorge on the road to 
Ktidligi. But the cheaper English iron has now (1904) en- 
tirely ousted the native product and the industry is quite 
dead. Two years’ produce is lying unsold at Kanivehalli. 
The seigniorage fee for the or.e used to be two annas a cart- 
load and portions of the State forests were sold to the 
smelters for charcoal-making on condition that they left a 
certain percentage of the treies standing to allow of reproduc- 
tion. ^ 
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In one village tlie Kurnbas make tbe usual woollen OHAp. XVI. 
blankets, but tbe supply is not much more than sufficient 
for tbe local demand and tbe quantities exported are incon- — 
siderable. 

Sandur is no trading centre. The peopl(e. merely export 
tbeir surplus grain and tbe minor produce of tbe forests and 
import in return such articles as rice, cloths, salt, petroleum 
and so on which are not produced in the State itself. 

Sandur has an interesting history. After tbe destruction Hibtobt. 
of tbe empire of Vijayanagar by the united Muhammadan 
kings of tlie Deccan at the battle of Talikota in 1666, the 
country round about it fell under tbe nominal sovereignty 
of one of tbe victors, the Sultan of Bijapur. All real autho- 
rity, however, lay in tbe bands of a number of semi- 
inde]>endent chiefs. One of these, tbe poligar of Jaramali in 
Kiidligi taluk, made himself master of Sandur about 1700, 
but about 1728 * was turned out by a Maratha named 
Riddoji Rao of the Ghdrpade family. This Siddoji was the 
ancestor of tbe present Edja of Sandur and, except for two 
sliort intervals, bis descendants have held the State ever 
since. 

The Ghorpade t family claimed to be connected with tbe 
well-known Bbonslas of Satera, from whom tbe famous Ma- 
rdtha chief Sivaji was descended, and greatly distingnishf^d 
itself under Sivaji, his son Sambhaji, and his grandson 
Rbabu. 

Siddoji Ghornade’s grandfather (see the genealogical table 
below) was on Mdloji Rao, who bad been in tbe service of the 
Sultan of Bijapur. His three sons joined tbe Marathas in 
their revolt against Bijapur and prospered in consequence. 

The. exploits of the eldest of them, Santaji Rao, are frequently 
mentioned by DntP, who says t he was one of the^ best 
officers o£ whom the Mabratta annals can boast and bis feu- 
logy is best recorded when we say be was tbe terror of the 
Moghul detachments for seven years.’’ He held the jaghir 
of Kapsi in Kolhdpur State, and was given tbe title of Send- 
])ati, or generalissimo. 

• Munro’s letter of 20th March 1802 to the Board of Revenue, printed at 
Bollary OoHeotorate Press, 1892. Duff, however (PM^ of Ufahraitaa, i, 482) grives 
tlie date os IVIS. 

t According to the family legend this name was earned by an ancestor 
wlio scaled an almost impregnable fort in the Konkon by holding on to the tail 
of ail iguana (called in Mar&thi ghdrpad) which was crawling up the side of it. 
t Hist, of Mahrattas, i, 889. 
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CHAP, XYl^ Mfi,l6ji Rao’s third son was granted the title of Amir-ul- 
Histoby. XJmxa and the jaghir of Datwad in Kolha 2 )ur State. 

The second son, Bahirji Rao, wiis the father of the Sid- 
doji who took Sandur from the poligar of Jaramali. He was 
given • the hereditary titles of Hindu Rao and Mdmalikat 
Madar centre of the State ’’) which, with that of Sendpati 
and the family name of G-horpade, still appear in the full 
style and title of the present Rajas of Sandur. 

Siddoji Rao had four sons, namely, Morari Rao, the eldest, 
who followed his father as ruler of Sandur and who after- 
wards became so famous as the chief of Gooty t ; Daulat Rao, 
the second, who succeeded to a family jaghir at Gajendragad 
in Bijapur district; Bhujanga Rao, who died in childhood; 
and Subhdn Rao alia^s G6pdl Rao, the youngest, who died 

without issue.J 

♦ This statement is based on the family history and podigpree referred to 
below, bnt other aooonnta differ and it is not possible to reoonoile them. Duff 
a, fi70) says these titles were conferred on SantAji Ban. He is not, however, 
always consistent in his acoonnts of the family, and the history of it by 
Mr. Thackeray which he says (i, 389, note) he lodged with the Bombay Literary 
Society has disappeared. 

t See Orme, 

SeyeraJl accounts place these sons in other orders and some of them 
say that QdpQ Rao succeeded to Sandur and that Siva- Rao, the next chief of 
the place, was his son. All of these may, it is believed, be traced back to a 
passage in the original edition of this Gazetteer which was itself copied from some 
genealogical notes included in Lie-utenant Newbold’s paper on Sandur above re- 
ferred to. In making Mor&ri Rao the eldest son and the holder of Sandur, and 
showing Siva Rao as the son of Yeswanta Bao and tbo adopted son and sucoessor 
of Mor&riRao, I ha^e followed two Marathi mannsoripts. The first of these is a 
history of the family, now in the poBsession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal * 
Asiatic Society, which appears from internal evidence to have been wi'itten about 
1808 by Bhujanga Rao, grandson of Daulat Bao (see the genealogical table 
al)ove). The second is a Kar&tbi pedigree marked as ha-ving been drawn up in 
1817 (the year Mnnro was sent to take the State) for the information of Mr. 
Chaplin, Oolleotor of Bellary, hy the Secretary to the then Sandur chief, and 
which is now in the possession of this secretary’s great-grandson in Bandar. 
That Siva Bao was the son of Yeswanta Rao and was adopted by Hor&ri Rao is 
also confirmed by Mr. Chaplin’s letter of 9th September 1823 to the Bombay 
Government and by a pedigree marked as having been drawn op in the Sandur 
Agent’s office for the information of Government at the endof 1876 on the occa- 
sion of the Prince of Wales’ visit to India and just before the hereditary title of 
Raja'was conferred on the Chiefs of the State. Mnnro’s report to Elphinstono, 
dated Ist Fovember 1817, reading the surrender of the Slate (see Gleig’s Life 
•of Munroj iii, 288-292) also says that Sandur formed part of the principality of 
Mor&ri Bao, and that ho adopted Siva Rao. Tradition in Sandur, moreover, 
makes Mor&ri Rao succeed to the State, and knows nothing of GdpAl il^o. The 
pedigree of 1817 explains Moriri Bao’s adoption of a distant relative instead of 
one of the two sons of his half-brotlier Daulat Rao by saying that Daulat Bao 
refused to give him either of these. 
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Morari Rao was graated bv tbe Peshwa * tlie liereditary 
title of Senapati which his descendants still bear. In the 
campaign of 1775-76 Haidar Ali, after getting j^ossession of 
Bellaiy, took Gooty from him, and sent him to Kopaldrng, 
where he died soon afterwards. Haidar annexed the whole 
of his territory, including Sandur, and began the fort of 
Krishnanagar which is still standing there. It was finished 
and gairisoned by his son Tipu. 

Morari Rao had two sons, but they both died in childliood 
and before his death he had adopted Siva Rao, the son of a 
distant cousin named Yeswanta Rao. This Siva Rao fell about 
1786 in a vain attempt to turn Tipu’s troops out of Sandur and 
was succeeded by his son Siddoji Rao, then two years old.t 
Siddoji was put under the guardianship of his uncle Venkata 
Rao who in 1790, on his ward^s behalf, attacked and drove 
out Tipu’s garrison, and gained possession of the place. 

After the peace with Tipu in 1792 the Ghorpades were 
allowed to retain Sandur as part of the ancient inheadtance 
of the family, but none of them ventured to reside there as 
lon^ as Tipu was alive. Siddoji died in 1796, aged 13, and 
at the suggestion of Venkata Rao, his widow asked Morari 
Rao’s half-brother, Daulat Rao, to give her one of the boys of 
his family in adoption. He refused her request, just as he 
had before refused the similar proposal of Morari Rao. The 
widow then asked Yeswanta Rao the son of Mal6ji Rao for 
one of his sons. He also refused, but referred her to his bro- 
ther Khande Rao,+ who gave her his eldest son Siva Rao. 
On tlie death of Tipu at the fall of Seringapatam in 1799 this 
Siva Rao went with Venkata Rao to Sandur and he was jaghir- 
dar there when Bellary district was ceded to the Company. 

About this time the Peshwa, Baji Rao, granted a sanad 
for the Stale to the Yeswanta Rao above mentioned, who was 
a distinguished officer in Scindia’s army. No prominence 
was given to this document until some years after, when 
Yeswanta Rao sent a copy of it to Venkata Rao with a letter 
saying that he wished to avoid dissensions in their families. 
Venkata Rao therefore, in 1804, sent for Narasinga Rao, the 
second son of Yeswanta Rao, and gave him a monthly allow- 
ance of 100 pagodas. But as he attempted to form a party 

* Duff (ii, 180) and the pedigree of 1817 here agree. Duff says, however, 
(i, 432) that Siddoji also had this same title, and the 1876 pedigree supports him 

t This and the next few sontencos are based on Mnnro’s report of 1st 
November 1817, above- referred to. 

t Klphinstone’s letter of 2ud June 1828 to the Madras Government says that 
Y eawanta Bao afterwards denied this adoption. 
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CHAP. XVI. of Ills own lie was dismissed in 1808, and Siva Rao continued 
HisTottT. to hold the estate. The Peshwa, however, regarded the latter 
as a rebellious vassal and in 1815 endeavoured to gain posses- 
sion of Sandur by marching thither with troops under the 
pretence of making a pilgrimage to thje shrine of Kumdra- 
svami. Siva Rao blocked the passes and Bdji Rao was only 
allowed to go to the temple with a few attendants by the 
footpaths over the hills. 

The treaty of Bassein, however, bound the Company to 
assist the Marathas in reducing refractory vassals and Baji 
Rao accordingly asked that the English would take Sandur 
from Siva Rao. Munro was therefore detached from Dharwar* 
with a force to demand the surrender of the valley. He aj)- 
preached T-.t from the south, crossing the Tnngabhadra at ITam- 
pasagaram, and on the 18th October 1817 he wrote to Siva 
Rao to tell him the object of his march and to offer him in 
exchange for his valley a jaghir worth Rs, 8,000 in any other 
part of the Company's territory he might choose. Siva Rao 
replied expressing in general terms his wish to conform to the 
desires of the British and afterwards sent two ^Wakils to 
arrange with Munro the conditions of sun‘ender. These were 
sent back with orders to tell Siva Rao that the value of tlio 
jaghir would be raised to Rs. 9,000 and thht if he intended 
to submit he should meet Munro’s detachment outside the 
Obalagandi pass. 

What followed is best described in Munro ’s own 
words * ; — 


On the 27th October the detachment, on approaching 
^ear the pass, was met by Siva Rao, attended by a few 
horsemen and peons. He conducted it thmugh the defile and 
barrier which defends the entrance into the valley of Saud- 
ur. On reaching the glacis of the fort he drew up his party, 
and as he delivered the keys he said that he threw himself 
entirely on the protection of the British Government. Ho 
then asked leave to go away, and having obtained it, he 
called out to me^ so as to. be heard by all his followers, 
i^ini oi my situation, have some consideration for ns 
wen through all the ceremony of surrendeidng 
his fori and abdicating the government of his little valley 
a great deal of firmness and propriety; but next day 

oi It a number 

proisL "-''i dependants, to solicit some 

S. T 5 some anrange- 

ments for the removal of his family to the Company’s 

* Beport of li,t November 1817 already referred to. 
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‘‘ tenitory, lie was so agitated and distressed, tliat lie was CHAP. xvi. 
“ ol;liged"to let his brother speak for him. It was finally 
settled that the two vakils should each have an allowance 
of fifteen pagodas, and that his jaghir, instead of nine 
thousand, should be ten thousand rupees, from which he 
should make such allowance as he chose to his relations and 
^'followers, and that the pensions and ; jaghir s should be 
‘‘ granted in whatever part of the Company’s possessions they 
^ might be required. Though I deemed it advisable to limit 
“ myself in promising a jaghir to ten thousand rupees, yet, 
when I consider what Siva Eao has lost, that he was as 
much a sovereign in his own valley as any prince in India, 
that it contained a regular fort built by Haidar and Tipu 
Sultan at a great expense, that it was besides so strong by 
“ nature that no Mahratta power could have taken it from 
‘‘ him, and that he had ruled over it from his infancy for the 
“ space of twenty-one years without interruption, I cannot 
‘‘ think that even the twelve thousand rupees which he has 
“ demanded would be more than a very inadequate compen- 
sation for the sacrifice which he has been compelled to 
‘‘ make.*'’ 

Sandur was incoi'porated with British territory and Siva 
Rao was granted as his jaghir Hirehdlu and eight other vil- 
lages he had selected. Almost immediately afterwards, how- 
ever, the Peshwa threw off the mask of friendship to the 
English which he had been wearing and provoked the war 
which ended in 1818 in the downfall of his power. Munro 
then recommended * that Sandur should be restored to Siva 
Rao, the Government agreed and on 1st July 1818 he was 
reinstated. 

Mr. Chaplin, the Collectoa*, went to Sandur with two com- 
jianies of Ifative Infantry. At 12 noon these were drawn up 
on the glacis of the fort, on the same spot where nine months 
before Siva Rao bad surrendered his State. Siva Rao was 
handed the keys of the fort by the Collector, the troops fii'od 
a feu de joicy and mutual com|)liments and assurances ended 
the little ceremony. 

In 1826 a formal sanad for the State was granted to Siva 
Rao by Munro’s Government- It conferred t upon him and 
his heirs for ever the lands of Sandur in jaghir, free of piesh- 
kash and pecuniary demands, and delegated to him the entire 
management of revenue, police and civil justice, subject to the 

♦ Letter o£ Ist March. 1.81J|;to Elphinstone (Gleig’a iii, 236), 

t The full text of it will be found in Aitohi son’s T7eatte8, e*e,, 1892 ed., 

'vol. viii. 104. 
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couditious tliiit lie sliould at all times maintain faitli and 
allegiance to tlie British Government, treating thteir enemies 
as his enemies and their friends as his friends, and assisting 
them to the utmost of liis power against foreign and domestic 
foes; that he should maintain a strict watch over the public 
peace of the jaghir and afiord no asylum to offenders from 
British territory, but either deliver them up or assist in their 
arrest; and that he should render justice to British subjiects 
and others who might have pecuniary claims against inhabit- 
ants of Sandur. The sanad finally stipulated that he should 
be answerable for the good government of his jaghir and pro- 
vided for the interposition of the Company should mismanage- 
ment occur. 

Siva Rao died on the 2nd May 1840 without male issue 
and was succeeded by Tenkata Rao, the son of his brother 
Bhujanga Rao, whom he had adopted. Venkata Rao was 
s^ranted in 1841 a sanad * renewing that previously given to 
Siva Rao, but containing two additional stipulations piuhibit- 
ing punishment of criminals by mutilation and restricting the 
passing or execution of capital stentences to oases in which 
tne previous sanction of the Madras Government had been 
obtained. It is on these terms that the State is now held. It 
was during Venkata Rao’s tii^e, in 1847, that the sanitarium 
at Ramandrug was established. The terms on which this 
was arranged are referred to in the account of the place below 

Venkata Rao had six wives and fourteen children, among 
whom were six sons. He died in 1861 and was succeeded by 
Sivasbanmukha Rao, who was bom in 1847 and was the eldest 
of the five sons who were then living. He was a minor at the 
time, but on his coming of age in 1863 the sanad granted to 
his father was renewed in his favour, t In 1876 he received 
the title of Raja ” as an hereditary distinction, and it was 
at the same time ruled that the title might be assumed by 
his successors on their succession to the State being formally 
recognised by the British Government. A sanad granting the 
chiefs of Sandur the privilege of adoption had been granted 
in 1862.$ 

When Sivashanmukha Rao came into possession of Sandur 
he appointed Mr. J. Macai*taey, who had beieu connected with 
the London Mission in Bellary, to be his agent and adviser. 
Ror the next 22 years this gentleman^s name was associated 
with many progressive measures in the administration of the 

♦ Trflfliies, viii, 106. 

f AitoMson’a Treatm, viii, 107. t viii, 100* 
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State, and when, in 1885, he proceeded to England and his CHAP. XPl. 
connection with the place terminated, the Government com- Histoet. 
municated to him the appa’eciation it entertained of the bene- 
fit which the State and its rulers had derived from his efforts. 

Sivashanmukha Eao died on 3rd May 1878 after a linger- 
ing illness. He had no sons, and was succeeded by his eldest 
brother, Ramachandra Vitthala Rao Sahib, who was formally 
designated as Raja on the 6th February 1879, the sanad being 
again renewed in his favour. It was during his time (in 
1882) that the 40,000 acres of the forests of the State, referred 
to below, were leased to the Madras Government. In Septiem- 
ber 1885, Mr. J. G. Firth, a retired Tahsildar of Bellary, 
succeeded Mr. Macartney as agent to the R4ja. He was styled 
Diwdn. 

Rdmachandra Yitthala Rao was made a O.I.E. in July 
1892 and died at Bellary, whither he had gone for medical 
treatment, in Decfember of the same year. He left one son, 

Venkata Rao Rao Sahib, the present minor Raja, who was 
born on 10th July 1892 and whose mother is connected by 
marriage with the family of the Gdekwdr of Baroda. Venkata 
Rao- (or to give him his full style and title, Rdja Venkata Rao 
Rao Sahib Hindu Rao Ghdrpade Sdndpati Mdmalikat Maddr, 

Raja of Sandur), was recognised as Raja in 1893 and is being 
educated at the Wardlaw College at Bellary. 

For some years after Venkata Rao’s succession to Sandur AmriNrsTRA- 
his uncle Srimant Mal6ji Rao Bdld Sahib, his father's only p^eBont^* 
surviving brother, managed th^ State under the designation system, 
of Administrator, with Mr. Firth as Diwan. Mr. Firth va- 
cated his office in April 1897 and was followed in June of 
the same year by the present Diwan, M.R.Ry. T. Kodanda- 
rama UTaidu, a Tahsildar of Bellary district, whose services 
liave been lent to the State. In 1901, under the orders of 
Government, Srimant Bdla Sahib relinquished his control, 
and the administration is now in the hands of the Diwan 
subject to the general authority of the Collector of Bellary, 
who is ex-officio Political Agent for the State. The Diwdu 
is something of a, pluralist, having the powers of a Divisional 
Officer, first-class magistrate, Additional Sessions Judge and 
District Munsif, while the original, appellate and revisional 
powers of a Collector, District Magistrate and District and 
Sessions Judge vest, in matters relating to the State, in the 
Political Agent. No legislation is undertaken in Sandtir. 

Such of the Acts of the Legislative Councils of the Govern- 
ments of India and Madras as appear to the administration 
to be suited to the State are brought into iorca by the simple 
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process of publicly notifying tbat they have been adopted. 
Many of the executive powers exercised have no other legal 
basis than old custom and long practice held to have the 
force of law. 

Of the 160 square miles of which the State consists only 
12,600 acres, or some 19 square miles, are cultivable, the rest 
being forest or unfit for tilling. Of this 19 square miles only 
some 16 square miles (9,600 acres) are at present cropped, the 
remainder, owing ofen to its distance from the villages, being 
waste. A field survey under the direction of the Madras 
Survey Department is in progress. When it is complete, a 
settlement on the general principles followed in British terri- 
tory will be carried out. In the old days the account shpwed 
the fields by their names and their dimensions in huggas 
or ropes, but the length of the rope was nowhere laid down. 
Between 1866 and 1871 Mr. Macartney carried out a rough 
survey with the aid of the kurnams and the records so obtained 
which are called the paimdsh chittas,^’ are the existing 
guides. They do not, however, show particulars of assess- 
ments. 

Until very recently the assessment payable was fixed on a 
rack-renting system, each field being put up to auction and 
leased for five (or sometimes ten) years to the highest biddor. 
At the end of this lease the field was again put up to auction 
and its foimer tenant was thus often ousted. The uncertainty 
which this system involved checked any effort to permanently 
improve the land by fencing it, constructing wells, planting 
trees and so on, and consequently it is in contemplation, as 
soon as the survey and settlement are completed and the rates 
of assessment in accordance with them are pjescribed, to give 
the ryots the same occupancy rights as they have in British 
territory. Meanwhile they are allowed to go on holding their 
fields at the rates fixed by the last auction which was held 
and are not disturbed in their occupation by fresh auctions. 
In addition to the assessment, the land is subject to mera fees 
in grain, which were originally intended to serve as remunera- 
tion to the villagie establishment. They vary from 2 to 26G 
B£ja seers (= 1^ Government 'seers of 80 tolas) per field, accord- 
ing to the size of the field. The money rent is collected in 
two kists — ^two-thirds in Deceinber and one-third in February 
Of the 9,500 acres which are cropped very nearly 3,600 
acres are held on inam tenures of various kinds and pay a 
quit-rent of only two annas (with road-cess of half an anna) 
per acre. The thirteen villages which form the endowme^nt 
of the Kumfirasvfi,mi temple do not pay road-cass and the 
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inams lield by some of tbe Eaja^s relations do not pay any- 
thing at all. How all this large area came to be granted on 
inam is not now clear. The village accounts give no clue, 
merely showing them as inams in the name of such and such 
a person. Except the village oflBLcers and seawants, the hold- 
er^ hardly ever do any service in return for this grant. A 
settlement of these inams on the principles in force in British 
teiiitoiy was begun in 1880-81 but was m t persevered with. The 
whole question of their resum-ption and enfranchisement is 
to be taken up when the survey and settlement are complete. 

Every village has its reddi (who has the same powers as 
a village head in British territory), its karnani and its talai- 
ydri, all of whom are remunerated by inam lands, and its 
Mddiga, who does miscellaneous duties in i«eturn for the car- 
casses of such cattle as die in the village. Certain of the vil- 
lage and taluk accounts in use in British territory have been 
recently adopted. The talaiydris perform their service in a 
curious manner. They never do the work of the post them- 
selves, but each year, on the Telugu ISTew Yearns Day, they 
appoint a substitute to do it for them during the niext twelve 
months, making a fresh appointment when Ifew Tear’s Day 
comes round again. 

The forests of Sandur are some 87,000 acres, or about 136 
square miles, in extent. Of this area, 40,000 acres have been 
leased to the British Government for 25 years from 1882 at 
an annual rental of Es. 10,000 and aiu administered by the 
Forest Department of Bellary district. These “ leased 
forests,” as they are usually called comprise the growth on 
the whole of the Eamandrug and Korth-eastem ranges from the 
Narihalla river westwards and also that on the Donimalai 
plateau. They have already been refen*ed to in the account 
of the forests of the district in Chapter V. The remiuning 
47,000 acres consist of the forest round the foot of the above 
three ranges and that on the Kummataravu and Kumdra- 
svdmi plateaus. Part of this (some 4,900 acres) belongs to 
various inam villages, and the rest is worked by the State, and 
is known as ^ the Amdni forest.” In its growth and general 
' characteristic it resembles the leased forests already described. 
The average net profit from it in the five years ending 1902- 
03 was only some Es. 2,200 and even this figure was abnor- 
mally enhanced by the profits from the felling of a consider- 
able number of sandal-wood trees in the two last of the 
five years, which, as the trees now remaining are few and 
small, is a source of income which cannet be regularly relied 
upon. The revenue is usually derived chiefly from fees for 
42 
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permits for the removal of dead wood and the proceeds of the 
sale of the right to collect jungle fruit and other minor pro- 
duce. Timber is only cut for local consumption and not ex- 
ported, as there is a desire not to compete with the leased 
forests in this direction. In certain portions of the forests 
Sandur ryots are allowed to cut wood, etc., for domestic 
consumption free of charge. Cattle belonging to British vil- 
lages are charged fees for grazing, but those of Sandur ryots 
are allowed in free. Goals and sheep belonging to the latter 
are however made to pay. The heavy grass with which so 
much of the forest is covered is invaluable in bad seasons. 
In 1891-92 and 1896-97 thousands of cart-loads of it were 
exported to distant taluks and even to the Nizam’s Dominions 
and to TJravakonda in Anantapur district. As in the leased 
forests, so in those worked by the State, fires are a constant 
source of trouble and loss. 

The State contains no natural salt or salt-earth and so no 
complications arise with the Salt Department in British terri- 
tory. It grows no opium and the little ganja which is raised 
is cultivated and harvested under official supervision. 

The system for the supply of liquor is simple. The exclxi- 
sive right of manufacturing and selling both arrack and toddy 
is sold to the same person. He distils arrack in Sandur from 
imported jaggery and imports from Kudligi (there being 
hardly any date-trees in the State) such toddy as is required. 
The Kudligi toddy also passes through Sandur to Bellary 
taluk. In both cases it is transported in large bags, each 
made of the whole hide of a buffalo, which are lashed on to 
country carts. Sandur arrack is held in much favour, being 
reputed to be considerably more potent than that sold in 
British territory. Smuggling it from the State into ]Sritish 
territory is however punishable under section 58 of the Abkari 
Act, since it has not paid duty to the British Government. 

As has been stated above, the present Diwan has the' pow- 
ers of a first-class magistrate and District Munsif, and appeals 
from juuis decisions as such lie to the Political Agent. Under 
the sanads, sentences of death cannot be passed or carried out 
. without the sanction of the Government of Madiras. The 
special rules regarding criminal jurisdiction which are in 
force in the sanitarium of Ramaoidrug are referred to in the 
account of that place below. Under the Government of 
India’s notification of 29th May 1894 ♦ the Political Agent 

♦ Under seotiou 6 Foreign Jurisdiction and Bxtradiotion Act (XXI of 
1879) see. p. of Jlaophersoa’s JBrithh Snact/ne^tf in force in Native States 
(aoverzunent Press, Oalontta, 1900 }. 
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for tlie time being is a Justice of tbe Peace witliin the State. OHAP. XVI. 

Extradition from the State is an'anged through the Political 

Agent. Extradition to it is usually only sanctioned when — * 

the offence is of a minor description. In the case of more 

serious crimes — ^those triable only by a Court of Session — the 

Political Agent proceeds against the offender as though the 

offence had been committed in British India.* 

There is a jail in which both short and long-term prisoners 
are confined. Their number — the average is about fifteen, 
many of whom axe short-sentence convicts — ^is too small to 
allow of the organisation of jail manufactures and they are 
usually employed in repairing the roads. The Police force 
consists of an Inspector, four head constables and 26 con- 
stables, and there are police stations at Sandur, Ramandrug, 
Kanivehalli and Ettinahatti and two ghdts stations on the 
road from Sandur to Hospet. Beat-constables meet the British 
beat-constables at the limits of the State. 

Sandur possesses a lower secondary school, seven pial- Bduoation. 
schools and a girls’ school. The first of these was op<ened at 
the end of 1882, but the present building was put up in 1887- 
88, and the institution is consequently Icnown as ** the Jubilee 
School.” ITeither the Muhammadans nor the Lingayats of 
Sandur place much value on education and progress is slow. 

The girls’ school was started by the London Mission in 189& 

99, and is still managed by that body. 

The Sandur dispensary was opened in 1881 and is very Medical, 
popular, many i^atients coming to it from adjoining villages 
in British territory. 

The gross income of the State averages something over pinance. 
Rs. 50,000, of which about Rs. 20,000 is derived from land 
revenue and the moturfa (an old-established tax which is 
levied according to no very fixed principles on professions, 
trades, and, in some cases, on houses) ; some Rs. 14,000 ^from 
contracts for Abkari, minor forest produce, etc. ; and Rs. 

10,000 from the forests leased to the Madras Government. 

On the exuenditure side the chief items are the Rdja’s Civil 
List, some Rs. 14,000; the charges of administi-ation, Rs. 

13,000 ; and a sum of Rs. 7,576 which since 1885-86 has been 
yearly set aside for the repayment of the principal and interest 
of the debts incurred by former Rajas. The amount is so 
calculated as to pay off the whole of these by 1907. 


• For further particulars, see “ The Extradition Manual,’* 
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The only places in the State which are deseiwing of sepa- 
rate notice are Sandnr town, the Knmdrasvanai temiDle and the 
sanitarium of Ramandrng. 

As has already been seen, Sandnr town lies on the road 
running between the two gorges and is separated b""" the Nari- 
halla from the adjoining village of Chiklca little ”) Sand- 
nr. It was apparently fortified in some fashion in days gone 
by, as there are still signs of a ditch round it. Part of this 
was filled up in 1888-89. Haidar, however, built his fort 
altogether outside it, west of the road leading to the Bhinaa- 
gandi. It is called the Krishndnagar fort, and is a quardran- 
gular erection with stone curtains some 20 feet high, topped 
with a brickwork parapet pierced by embrasures, protected by 
frequent bastions and backed by a terre-pleine inside. Bound 
it runs a dry ditch and glacis. There is only one entrance. 
On decrepit carriages on one of the bastions are two old 
iron guns which until a few years ago used to be discharged 
on great occasions, and in one of the magazines are a number 
of the stone cannon balls which were used in the days of 
yore. The fort contains a considerable population, mainly 
Lingayats, Kurubas and Musalmans. 

The Vithoba temple in Sandur possesses a shrine contain- 
ing some finely carved stone pillars, and an even finer ceiling, 
purloined from the Hampi ruins some years ago. The B6ja^s 
palace is in the middle of the town and is built in the style 
usual in the better class of native houses. Within its enclo- 
sure is the Diwan’s o£B.ce. The travellers’ bungalow is nearly 
a mile from the town on the road to Hospet. The building 
was originally erected as a residence for Mr. Macartney when 
he was Agent to the Edja. 

A house-tax is collected in Sandur and applied to the 
sanitary and other needs of the town, the Diwan administer- 
ing matters without the intervention of any panchSyat or 
council. A contribution of varying amount is annually made 
from State funds to supplement the income realized by the tax. 

The Kumarasvami temple is picturesquely situated in a 
natural amphitheatre of wooded slopes at the head of a ravine 
near the top of the hills almost due south of Sandur. It is 
between six and seven miles fiom the town, four miles of the 
way being along the level and the remainder up a ghdt of 
which one mile is practicable for carts. The views of the 
valley from this part of the road make an expedition to the 
temple a pleasant morning ride, but architecturally the build- 
ing itself is disappointing. Towards the end of the ascent a 
path which takes off from the right side of the road leads 
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tliro-ugh the jungle fox about a hundred yards to the little 
temple of Harishankar which lies in a picturesque glen under 
fine shady trees. A perennial mineral spring in the hill side 
behind it pours through the mouth of a cow, rudely fashioned 
in stone, into a small square basin, and the spot is a restful 
halting-place for weary pilgrims to KumarasYami's tem- 
ple. A. dozen yards behind the shrine is a cave in the late- 
ritoid rock which is declared to run for a fabulous distance 
into the hill. Any one armed with a torch and a sufficient 
disregard of the hundreds of bats which live in it can, how- 
ever, satisfy himself that it ends in a few yards.* 

Kumdrasvdmi, the Mars of the Hindu pantheon, was the 
child of Siva and Pdrvati. The legend runs (the sthala 
purana of the temple gives it in full), that a ferocious demon 
named Tarakdsura who dwelt in this part of the Sandur hills t 
so harassed the Devas that they entreated Siva to send his 
warrior son Kumarasvdmi to rid them of the monster. Eu- 
marasvami came and slew him and cut off his head. The 
foundation of the temple commemorates the happy event. An 
inscription on a detached stone inside the cent^ shrine says 
that in 1205 A.D. a feudatory of the Hoysala king Yfra Bal- 
Idla II (1191-1212 A.D.) directed the revival of an endowment 
to’ the temple which had been made in the time of the 
Hdshtrakuta king Krishna III (940-956) but had been dis- 
continued, so the building can boast a very respectable anti- 
quity.t 

The general appearance of the temple as a whole is not 
improved by the chattrams for pilgrims which stand within 
its outer wall. Over the eastern entrance is a gdpuram of 
the ordinai'y kind. Facing this inside the enclosure, is the 
central shrine to Kumarasvdmi, and hard by these are also 
shrines to his parents, Siva, and Pdrvati. In front of Kumd- 
rasvami’s shrine § is a sati-stone, and another is built into the 

* There are several other oaves in this division of the Sandur hills. In two 
of them^hnown respectively as the Knpatasvaxni and Guptasv&mi oaves, are said 
to he images of hlaok stone. 

t It is called Lobaohala, ** The iron-hilL” Lohaohalcu Hdhaimya oi the 

Maokenzie colleotion is one of the mann scripts which have been removed to the 
India Office library and so cannot be referred to. 

% ISfewbold says that in the enolosure before the temple is a Hale Kannada 
sisanam recording an even older endowment in S. 641 (A.D. 719) “ by a king 
of the Harale dynasty named Bijala Haicanu.” No such king is known to 
history, and as the inscription referred to seems to he the one which has recently 
been partly built into the wall during structural alterations it is not now 
possible to see what it really says. 

§ This and wbat immediately follows is second-hand information, Europeans 
are not allowed to enter the enplosxu'e. 
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steps leading up to the shrine. There are inscriptions on and 
about these steps. The doorway is a splendid example of the 
skill of the Bellary wood-carvers. The god is fashioned in 
black stone and stands within the usual frame, which is 
also made of black stone well carved. He holds the silver 
mounted club with which he killed Tarakasura and beside him 
stands a peacock, his usual Dohana or vehicle. Women are 
never allowed to see him. 

In front of the gdpuram, outside the temple, is an oblong 
tank, with stone steps on all four sides leading down to the 
water, which is called the Agastya tirtham. Round it are 
several small shrines and broken images (some of the latter 
appear to be Jain in origin) each with a story of its own. The 
tank and the gopiiram are said to have both been built by a 
poligar of Grudekota. On one of the stone steps of the tank, 
to the left hand as one descends the main flight leading down 
to the water, is a big stone with 'two or three lingams by it 
which is called the Baji Rao stone.” In 1815, as already - 
related, the Peshwa, Baji Rao, came with a large force to- 
wards Sandur under the pretence of visiting this temple, but 
intending if possible to capture the State. He fo-end the 
passes into the valley barred and defended by Siva Rao, and 
was obliged to go to the temple with only a few attendants 
through by-paths over the hills. The story goes that aa he 
was sitting on the steps of the Agostya tirtham, this stone 
was precipitated from above and fell close to him. Either be- 
cause he regarded this as a bad omen or because he was afraid 
of further attacks upon his person he speedily returned to 
Poona. Until comparatively recently puja was regularly 
offered to the stone which thus saved the State. 

A festival takes place at the temple in the month of Karti- 
gai (October-November) every three years, but of late the risk 
of plague has led to the prohibition of any gathering at it. 
Formerly it was usually attended by as many as 10,000 people^ 
who came mainly from Northern India and the Mardtha 
country. Admission to the temple on these occasions was by 
ticket at so much a head and the receipts varied from Rs. 
10,000 to sometimes nearly Rs. 20,000. Since th^ advent 
of the plague the temple has consequently suffered severly 
in its finances, the ordinary yearly income of some Rs. 6,000 
which it derives from land, etc., being barely sufidcient for 
the daily worship and the free rations to the stream of pil- 
grims who constantly visit it. At each, festival a pit is dug 
on the hill which lies east of the temple, and from this is 
extracted a whitish clay which wben dry and powdered 
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resembles tke ordinary vihhuti or holy ashes. The pilgrims 
employ it to make the usual holy marks on their foreheads and 
persons, for the priests say that it is the milk which flowed 
from the breasts of Parvati when she came to the place to see 
her son and has the miraculous power of renewing itself how- 
ever often it is removed. The neighbourhood of the temj^le is 
very feverish and there are consequently three priests who do 
the worship by turns, each for three months at a time. 

At the foot of the hills on which the temple stands, on the 
Kddligi side and just within the boundary of the State, is 
another temple to Kumdrasvami known as the Navulusvami 

peacockgod **) temple. Outside its gate to the South, is an 
inscription in old Canarese on a detached stone headed with 
the usual rei)resentations of the linga, the sun and the moon, 
and another in Devanagari cut on a stone lying on the ground 
near the two stone wells there. 

The sanitarium of Ramandrug is a small plateau miles 
long and half a mile wide on the top of the southernmost of 
the two ranges of hill which enclose the valley of Saudur. It 
lies about half-way between the Obalagandi gorge and the 
northern end of this range. The Great Trigonometrical Sta- 
tion there is 3,256 feet above the sea. The similar station 
in Sandur itself is 1,815 feet, so the sanitarium is some 1,400 
feet above the bottom of the valley. On all sides of it the 
ground falls sharply away, and this characteristic, though 
it affords numerous excellent views into the Sandur valley 
on the one side and over the western taluks as far as the Tunga- 
bhadra on the other, gives the place a cramped air which 
the various paths cut along the hill sides do not serve to re- 
move. The place is called after the village and fort of the 
same name which stand at tlie southern end of the plateau. 
Remains of the old defences, in the shape of a considerable 
wall of enormous blocks of stone, are still visible. Local tra- 
dition says they were built by, and named after a poligar 
called Komara Rama, who is still a popular hero. A favourite 
play in Sandur is one in which his step-mother treats him as 
P6tiphar*s wife did Joseph, but in which his innocence is 
ultimately established. "Not far from the fort is the Rdma- 
svdmi temple, which seems to be of great age and has an in- 
scription on a dietached stone in front of it. The buildings 
on the plateau include barracks, a hospital, etc., built' in 1855' 
and designed to accommodate about 70 soldiers; and some 
fifteen bungalows belonging to various residents of Bellary. 
The cemetery contains among others the grave of Arthur 
Hathaway, Collector of the district from 1859 to 1866, who 
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died at Bttanaiatti during the famine of the latter year.* 
Two caiTiage roads run along the whole length of the plateau. 
There are several mineral springs on it. A short distance 
down the cliff on the southern side is a caye leading into a 
passage which has been followed a long distance into the hill. 
The annual rainfall, as stated above, is 39 inches. The tem- 
perature is some 13^ cooler than that of Bellary; and the 
mean for April and May is about 80«®, and the highest figure 
on record in the hottest months is 87 ® , in the shade. During 
the south-west monsoon the chilly fogs which warp the place 
about from sunset to 10 a.m., and often later, make fires 
almost a necessity. 

Three . roads lead to the station, one from Bdvihalli, a 
village on the road between Sandur and Hospet ; a second from 
Hospet: and the third from Nardyanadevarakeri. They are 
all practicable for carts. The first was the usual route from 
Bellary before the railway line was extended to Hospet. The 
ghdt portion of this was consti^ucted, principally from private 
contributions, on a trace made by Lieutenant Walker of the 
Madras Engineers. t The second road, that from Hospet, is 
now the usual route to Ramandrug. The distance from Hos- 
pet railway station is 14 miles. 

Europeans only reside in the station in the hotter months 
from March to June. A sub-magistrate is sent up there for 
this period. For the rest of the year the place is deserted 
except by the inhabitants of the village of Ramandrug. 

The right to occupy the land on which the station stands 
was granted to the Government in 1847 by Raja Venkata Rao 
on certain conditions. He stipulated $ that the ownership of 
the land should remain with him; that he should be paid a 
yearly assessment for such portions of it as should btJ occupied 
by Government and by the bungalows of its officers; and that 
the produce of the forest round about and the exclusive right 
to the abkari revenue, the tax on merchants, and all treasure 
trove should continue to be his. The yearly assessment (Rs. 
139, at the rate of Re. 1 per acre) is still paid by Government, 
but the forest forms part of the leased forests. The Rd]a 
further agreed that the criminal jurisdiction over Europeans 
who should reside in the station and over their servants and 


^ Partioalars of the other grayes are given in the list of Bnropean tombs 
in the distriot printed at the Golleotorate Pre«s in 1901. 

t See Heport on Important Public Works for 1852. Pharoah*s CtazeUesr^ 
118, says that the bridle paths round about the station were similarly made from • 
private oontributions. 

i The Tahanamah, or engagement, is printed in full in Aitohison’s 
etc. (1892, viii) 106. 
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following should be relinquished to the Madras Government, 
but he retained jurisdiction over subjects of his own on the 
plateau. The exact effect of the clause dealing with the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction which occurs in the Tahianamah, or agree- 
ment with the Eaja regarding the grant of the plateau, was 
the subject of discussion by the High Court in 1867 in the 
case of Queen v. Yencanna (3 Mad. p. 354). The 

High Court described the position as follows : — 

Under the concession, then, we are of opinion that 
persons, not Native subjects of the Haja, committing offen- 
“ ces on the plateau, for which they are amenable to our 
criminal law, are protected from the Haja^s power over 
“^offenders; and they alone can be apprehended, committed 
and tried by the Magistrates or Justices of the Peace and 
the Courts within Her Majesty’s Indian Territories, or by 
** a Judicial Officer, empowered to exercise jurisdiction on 
** the plateau. Offences committed by the subjects of another 
Prince or State, not made amenable to our criminal law, 
“ must be dealt with, if at all, by the Government, under 
the Tahanamah, as an international question.’’ 

The jurisdiction so conceded is exercised by the criminal 
courts of Bellary district under the Government of India’s 
notification of the 5th March 1891 under sections 4 and 5 of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, XXI of 1879. 
Tin's ])rovides * tliat the sub-magistrate of Eamandrug shall 
exercise over residents in the land granted by the Eaja, other 
than European British subjects and subjects of the Raja, 
all the powers with which he is vested; that the criminal 
courts of Bellary district shall have jurisdiction over similar 
persons witliiu the same area — except that the Government, 
uud not the High Court, shall exercise the powers of a High 
Court ; and that the criminal law of India shall apply to these 
persons within this area. By another notification of the Gov- 
ernment of Indiii of the same date it is ordered t that the 
Collector and Head Assistant Collector of Bellary for the 
time being, provided tliey are European British subjects, 
shall be justices of the Peace for Eamandrug. 

* It. isprintodinexfcensoonp. 30o£ Maopherson’s British Enactments in 
force in Native States’ Government Press, Oaloattn, 1900). 

t The full text of this is also given in Maophorson. 
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A 

Ahdnx Bazzdk, Persian ambassador at 
Vijayanagar, 88 ; his acconnt of the 
Hananavami festival there, 272. 

Abkiri, 187-189. 

Abraham, Mr. D. V., 58. 

Acaaia arabiouif 21, 103. 

Aeaeia planifronit 108. 

Aohynta E&ya, Yijayanagar king, 42, 
Aohyntarayanisv&mi temple in the Vijaya- 
nactar rnitis. 286. 

Act ixVI of 1860, 200, 201. 

Adar Qani, iron mine, 17 ; pigments there, 

Adityavarman, Ohilnkyan ruler, 252. 

i ddni hills, described, 4 ; geolo^ of, 15. 
ddni tTaghir, revenue system in the, 159 ; 
misgovemment there, 159. 

Addni taluk, obtained by exchange, 48 ; 
described, 202. 

iddni town (55), threatened by Muham- 
'mad Shah, 84; besieged by Mujdhid 
8hah, 85 ; by Firoz Bbah, 86 ; seized by 
the brothers of B&ma K4ja, 48 ; taken 
by JBij&pnr, 46 ; taken by Tipn and its 
fortifioauons destroyed, 47 ; oonspiraoy 
for the capture of, 52 ; Chrisidan 
missions at, 57 ; cotton oarpets of, 107 ; 
weaving at, 108, 109, 110 ; ginning 
faotory at, 113 ; cotton presses of, 114 ; 
oil mill and tanneries at, 115, 116 ; trade 
of, 117 ; rainfall at, 126 ; mortality from 
oholcra and plague in, 150,161; vital 
statistics ana vaccination, 161, 152 ; 
hospitals in, 152; head-quarters of 
Deputy Oolleotor, 184 ; courts in, 192 ; 
KoWal of, 197 ; municipality of, 201 ; 
described, 203-209. 

Adoption, hlaiom^ 69. 

Aduguppa, 27. 

Agar, Mr, A. P., 131 
Agriculture, 82-91 ; in Sand or, 820. 
Agrioulturists, economio condition of, 
98-101. 

Ahmad Shah of Kulbarga, 87. 

Ahmadahad, kingdom of, 39. 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom of, 89, 43-15. 
Ahclbala Karasimbasv&mi, oar festival to, 
316 notie. 

AkItaoheUalUf tor, 212. 

Alam Basappa Press, 114. 

Alfirud-din of Kulbarga, 87. 

Alhmia Zelhei, 105. 

AUasAni Peddana, Telugn poet, 40. 
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Allipmam (Pi), 282. 

Aldr hills, described, 4 ; geology of, 15. 

Aldr taluk, 217. 

Aldr village (Pa), rainfall at, 126, 127 ; 
vital statistics, 151 ; hospital at, 152 ; 
court in, 192 ; union, 199 ; described, 
217. 

Amardsvara, temple to, 244 ; inscription 
in it, 244. 

Ambali inscriptions in, 80-32 ; 

Chaluk;^n temple at, 298. 

Ambrose, Father, 56. 

American War lmi-18S5), 132. 

Aminat Mahdl cattle, 22. 

Amuktham&lyada (Yishnuehiththiyamu) 
a T^ngu poem, 40. 

Amusements, 62. 

Anaji (Mysore), insoiiption at, 28. 

Ananddvanahalli (D^), 94, 255. 

Anantasainagudi (Ptf), 251, 268. 

Anantasayana, ima^e of, 251, 268 

Andhras of Dharanikdta, 28. 

Inegundi, Bdja of, 33 ; now a pensioner, 
46 ; formerly resided at Kdmaldpurarn, 
298 

in5kallu (2)d), 103. 

I.n6kallugudaa (JDd), 4. 

Angelo, A. E., 229. 

Ang^u island (Pa), 8 ; steatite at, 247, 
251. 

Animals, domestio, 22 ; wild, 28. 

Ankas Rh&n, 204. 

Anog4i$8U8j 108, 104. 

Anup Bing, 206. 

Appanam system, 182. 

Arakallu (55), 210. 

Araeapur \Of), 266. 

Arasapuram hill (Of), 20. 

Arbuthnot & Oo., 137, 188. 

Arohaean rooks of distriot, 18, 14 ; ohief 
hills of, 16. 

Areca-nut, 805. 

Arikera hall (Oo), 4. 

Arraok, 188, 189 ; in Sandur, 830. 

Aryavarman, ChAlukyan ruler, 262. 

Ash mounds (see mounds of ashes). 

Asdk&’s ediots, 28. 

Assessment, rates of, fixed by Munro, 
167 ; and Mr. Pelly, 174 ; present, 179 ; 
average of existing rates, 180. 

Aurangzeb recovers Bellary, 46, 225 ; his 
revenue system, 167. 

Avenues, 123. 

Avinamadugu tank (Pd), 269. 

Ayen mturfa, 165. 
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B&binagar, 207. 

Babu^ 21, 108. 

Bioliigondanahalli aniout aoioito tlie 
Ohikka Hagari near, 94, 355 ; weaving 
at, 107, 108. 

B&danaliatti T-^), 26 note. 

Bfigali (C'tf), inaoriptlons at, 29, 80, 81 ; 
uh^lotj^ temple at, 247-249, 266; taken 
by the HaxpanahaJli poligar, 258, 259. 

Bagir 7%9aladi, 165. 

Banirji Bao, 822. 

B&hmini king|dom of Knlbarga, fonndation 
of, 84 ; diaraption into five different 
kingdoms, 89. 

B&ji Eao, 823, 834. 

BiU Sahib, Siimant Mdldji 8ao, 827. 

JSdlaniUs, 103. 

fidigoli, HoysaJa capital at, 367. 

Ballaknnde three hundred, SO. 

1 (angle-making, 116 ; at Chinnatumhalami 
210 ; Mnohohigiri, 210 ; Gollapalli, 806. 

Bonk, co-operative, 69. 

Banyan tree at Kddligi, 808. 

B&pn liao’e ohonltry, 133, 250. 

BirakhiUa hill, 206. 

Barihes, 68, 84, 77. 

Barmanna Niyak, of Harpanahalli, 260. 

Baadlat Jang, 47 , 205, 226 ; his tomb at 
iddni, 208. 

Basammaji, Hire, 262. 

Basammaii, 262. 

Basappa N&yak, Hndi, poligar of Ear- 
panahalli, 260. 

Baaappa N&yak, of HaipanakalU, 261. 

Basappa N&yak, 7ira (Adavi Bommanna), 
poligar of Harpanahalli, 260. 

Basappa N&yak, Vfra, of Harpanehalli, 
260. 

fiasappalingasv&mi of Kottdru, ling&yat 
gum, 801. 

BasaxaluSda (J7b), 209, 210, 251. 

Basa^a, 71 ; pnr&na relating to, 72. 

Basavanna channel, 40, 94, 96. 

Basavannas, manufaotnre of, 116, 266. 

Basavanta N&yak, of Harpanahalli, 260 ; 
took the name of Kotrappa, 260. 

Basavanta N&yak, of Harpanahalli, 260. 

Basavis, 69-71 ; dedioated at Harpanahalli, 
268 ; hurge number of them at N&r&- 
yanad&varaheri, 294. 

Basket boats, 123. 

Bears, 24, 62. 

Sfidagv or e:cogamni3B snb-diyisions, 69. 

Bddars, 73, 818 ; their sports, 62. 

Bdder Belagalln (M), 26 note. 

BelagddnhUn ohannel, 94. 

Bella (ox Hdsfim) aniont and ohannel, 94^ 
96. 

Bellagallu (JSa), 210. 

Bell&hnniahi(I)d), 52, S48. 

Bell4hTiniBhi (Hamp&patnam) nnllah, 9. 

Bellary fort, described, 222; history of, 
236 ; plot to seize, 62« 

Bellar^r hills, height of, 6 ; granite of, 15 ; 
piehistorio settlements at, 26, 224 1 
deecnhed, 323, 224. 


Bellary Press Oo., 114. 

Bellary talnk, 222, 

Bellary town (J^, derivatioa of name, 
2 ; irrigation Company’s canal to, 98; 
cotton-weaving at, 107 ; ginning faoto- 
lies at, 118; presses at, 114; spinning, 
miE at, 114; wood-oarving at, 117 ; 
trade of, 117 : B&ni ohattram at, 128 1 
railway lines to, 125 ; rainfall at, 126 ; 
mortality fiom cholera and plagne, 150, 
151 ; vital statistioB and vaodnation, 
151, 152 ; hospitals and dispensaries, 
162 ; ednoation^ institutions, 153, 164 ; 
native distillery at, 188 ; oonrts in, 191, 
192 ; Kotwal of, 197 ; district jail at, 
198 ; municipality of, 200 ; description 
of, 223-288 ; early history of, 224-227. 

Bench magistrates, 192. 

Bennett’s ^zelle, 23. 

Bentinok, Lord WEliam, 168. 

Berar, kirgdom of, 89. 

Besthas, 78. 

Bevihalli nullah, 257. 

Bh&skardoh&iiar of N&r&yanaddvarakeri, 

66 . 

Bhima Bao’s rising in 1858, 53. 

BMma Sing, 305. 

Bhimagandl gorge, 816. 

Bhfmatirtha, 316. 

Bhdgdsvara, temple at Chippigixi to, 218. 

Bhonslas of Satdra, 821. 

Bhfipati B&ya, 808. 

Bij4.pur, kingdom of, 39, 48, 44, 46; 
revenue system of, 156. 

Bijjala, Ealaohuryan king, 82, 71, 72, 218. 

Black cotton-soil, 10, 11. 

Blane, Mr., 88. 

Blankets, weavu^ of. 111 ; in the district 
jail, 198 ; at Kurugddu, 248 ; at Har« 
panahalli, 264 ; in &ndur State, 821. 

Boats (basket), 1^, 

Boddurdyi, 64, 

Bodnrti, 9, 807* 

Boer prisoners, 228. 

Bdg&ra (see Jains). 

Bdgav&di ohannel, 94. 

Bojerij, 226. 

Bombay salt, 187. 

Bommalla Niyak of Bayadrug, 808. 

Bones, trade in, 116. 

Bow, for cotton cleaning, 112. 

Bdyas, My&sa sub-division of f 1, 74 ; their 
sports, 62 ; their ^customs and manners, 
73 ; tendency to orime, 192. 

Brahma, forms in which worshipped, 67, 
263, 292. 

Br&hmans, 64, 66, 264. 

Brandis, ^ Dietrich, 108. 

Brass ware, manufacture of, 116 ; in 
Hir&h&lu, 238 ; Harpanahalli, 264 ; 
Hospet, 291 ; trade in, 117. 

Bride-piioe (teravu), 68, 76. 

Bridges, want of, 128 ; railway, 124, 126, 

Brinddvanam at Eendhanaguddam, 236. 

Bruoe, Mr. Peter, 152, 237, 229. ‘ 

Bruoepettah, 223, 227. 

Buckingham Caiutl, 187. 
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Bddignnta, 287. 

Btidi-Kaxdye, 237. 

Buffaloes, 22. 

Bnildiug stones, 19. 

Bukha 1 of Vijayanagar, 38-86. 

Bukka n of vijayanagar, 86. 

Bukkas&garam Tillage {JSo), 97* 

Burglary, 196. 

Bustard, Indian, 24. 

Bydsigad^xi (Od), 220. 

O 

Camku, 89. 

Oampliel], Mr. A. D., 171, 229. 

Campbell, Qeneral DogaJd, 48, 60, 62, 228. 
Gantoxunent of Bellary, 228. 

Cantonment magistral, 192. 

Car festiTals, seS-immolation at, 88. 

Oiuritsa, 103. 

Carpets ox mgs, ootton, 107. 

Carr, Mrs. E. 0. C., 162. 

Carts, former kinds of, 122. 

Oatiia aurieulaiUt 21, 61, 76, 77t 

Oassia/iitula, 21, 108. 

Castes, prlnoipal, 71-81. 

Castor, 89-90 ; oastor-oil, 116 ; trade in 
oastoi^seed, 117. 

Cattle) desoribed, 22 ; fairs at Mail4r, 264 
and Euruyatti, 264 ; theft of, 196. 

Oaye temples, 210. 

Oayes in Bandar bills, 888 note. 

Ceded distriots, defined 1, note, 48 ; consti- 
tution of sub'diyisions, 48, 166, 167) 168, 
176. 

Census, taken by Sir T. Munro, 162. 

Chains of stone at Addni, 209, 216. 

Ohdlukya dynasty of Vdtdpi, 29 ; split into 
westwn and eastern branch, 29 ; western 
branch continues in Bellary, 29 ; become 
feudatories of the B4shtraklita8, 29 ; 
regain their power, 80 ; opposed by the 
Chdlas, 31 ; oyerthrown by their own 
feudatories, 81 also Insoriptions). 

. OAdlukyan ArshHeoture, by Mr. A. Eea, 246. 
Chdlukyau arohiteoture described, 246-248. 
Cb&lukyan temples, probable date of, 81 ; 
desoxiption of those at Ambali, 298 ; 
B^li, 266 ; HadagallL 219 ; Halayd- 
gaJu, 268 ; Hirdhadagalli, 261 ; Kuru- 
yatti, 264 ; Mdgalam, 262 ; Nflagunda, 
264 ; Peddatumbisdam, 216 ; S6gi, 265. 
Channa Basaya, 72 ; purdna relating to. 72. 
Obaidin, Mr. WiUiain, 168-172, 326. 

Ohvrkat for ootton-oleaning, 112. 

Ohcma, 46. 

Ohendamma Mah&l, 162. 

Chengulu, 267. 

Chenua Kdsayasydmi, temple at Ohippigiri 
to, 218. 

Chi^tdri (Oe), gold washing and prospect- 
ing at, 16, 267. 

Chikka Hagaxi riyer, 8 note, 9 ; proposed 
dam across, 94, 266. 

Chilakanahatti (J)(f), 116. 

Ohihkdra, 28. 

Ohinxia Ha^ri riyer, 9 ; 125. 
Chinnatuml^lam (jSTa), tank at, 98 ; 
bangle-making in, 116 ; obolera daring 
1677 famine near, 140 ; described, 210. 


Ghintakunta 196. 

Chippigiii hill {Sd), 4 ; prehistorio settle- 
ment at, 26 note. 

Ghippigiri Tillage (Sd), 218. 

Chitibi forest reserre (Dtf), 103, 104. 
Ohitaldrug poligar seeks Haipanahalli 
noligar’s help, 259 ; giyes him his 
daughter in marriage, 269 ; cedes 
TJdhohangidurgam, 269 ; dealings with 
Jaramali, SOI ; threatens Bayadrug, 
809 ; slain at Mdyakonda, 260, 809. 
Chittayddigi (DO, 118, 199, 200, 290. 
Cholam, 89, 90 ; export of, 117. 

Chdlas, 81. 

Cholera, 150. 

Choultries, 128. 

Ohowkis for oolleoting duty on toddy, 189. 
Christians, 66-69, 168. 

Cinder mounds (faa Mounds of ashes). 
Oiroumoisloii among Mydsa Bdyas; 74. 

City People Press, 114. 

Clayeiing, Wijliam, tomb of, 292. 

Clement, Pather, 67. 

Climate, 12-18, 160. 

Cloths, manufacture of, 107-111. 

Coohrane, Mr. James, 49, 165. 

Ooooanut oil, 116. 

Coles, Bey. J. B., 68, 

Oommunioation, means of, 121-126. 

Controy pagoda ($aa Eanthir&ya pagoda). 
Copper, 18, 19. 

Copper Mount dn Mils, desoribed, 8 ; geo- 
logy of, 16 ; deriyation of the name, 8 
note, 18 ; forest growth on, 104 ; water- 
Bujjply to Bellary from, 281. 

Cornish, Dr., on famine wages, 140. 
Cornwallis, Lord, 48. 

OotilingFim, M.B.Ky. J. F., 168. 

Cottun, Sir Arthur, 98. 

Ootton, 89, 90 ; yarieties and improyement 
of, 90 ; woaying of, 107 ; dyeing of, 
108 ; cleaning of, 112 ; presbing of, 114 ; 
spinning of, 114 ; trade in, 117 ; prices 
during the Ameroian War, 182. 
Cotton-soil, black, 10. 

Cotton-weaving at Hampdsdgaram, 260 ; 
Harpanahalb, 264 ; Hospet, 291 ; Kosgi, 
218 ; Temmignnhru, 216. 

Council Chamber in the Vijayanagar ruins, 
280. 

Court of Session, 192. 

Cowl Bazaar, Bellary, 228, 228. 

Cox, Mr., his soheme of revenue settlement, 
177 ; revised soheme, 177. 

Crime, oauses of, 192 ; caste engaged in, 
198 ; grave, 194. 

Orooodiles, 24. 

Crops, mixing of, 87 ; principally gro'vvn, 
89 ; in Sandur, 820. 

Oubbon, Sir Mark, 23. 

Cumbly {we Blankets). 

Costard-apple, 102, 103. 

Oyftfw foiundu9 {nodh grass), 11. 

B 

Daooity, 194. 

Dddayya, first poligar of Harpaasballi, 
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Balyell’s Memorandum on. the X’azaine of 
1306 1 181 note, 

BamaJ, dlsiyi of, 58. 

Dandinahix^niln (see Hfrdhilii). 

Danthi, variety of buUoot-hoe, 87. 

Dardji hills, 5 ; prehistorio settlement at, 

26 note. 

Bardii tank, 93, 149, 268. 

Bard]! village (JBe)^ 268. 

JDasariSf 67. 

Bate-palm, 21, 188, 189. 

Banlab Bao, 322. 

Bivanagere (Mysore), excellent blankets 
of, 112 ; trade with, 117, 264, 803 ; salt 
tr^o t[^ongh, 187. 

Bay, Brancis, 46. 

Debtors, insolvent, treatment at Vijaya- 
na^ of, 88. 

Beooan distiiots defined, 1 note. ^ 

Beoennifd lease, ordered, 170 ; its results^ 
170. 

Beer, 23. 

JJenison, Bir W., 224. 

Bensity of population, 54. 

Deputy Tahsildars, magisterial powers of, 
192. • 

Bdsandm aniout and channel, 94, 97 ; 

island (M), 8, 97, 248. 

Beva E4ya I, Tijaysutiagar king, 86. 

Beva Jlaya II, Vijayanagar Mng, 36-37. 
Bdvagiri, 82. 

Bdvagondanahalli {Se), 16, 248. 

.'B5v4n^s, 108. 

DdFappa, minor ohief of Bellary, 220. 
Ddvappa, N4yak, poligar of Bellary, 226, 
240. 

Ddvaragudda (Dharwar), 254. 
Ddvasamudram (Bo), 196. 

Dhaniyakanakeri (Pottalakere) 80. 
Dhan^yakanakeri tank (JOd), 93, 95. 
Dharmabetta hill, 206. 

. Bhatwar rooks, 13. 

' Biamonds, si^ of, 16. 

Binan, Bev. W., 67. 

Dispensaries in Bellary district, 152 ; at 
Sandux, 831.' 

District, boundaries of, 1 ; geneial descrip- 
tion cdP, 1 i natural divisions of, 2. 
Distiiot Board, 199. 

Bis^xiot Court, 191.*: 

District Munsif’s Courts, 191. 

Dirisional charges, existing, 183. 

Boddappa of Bellary, 226 ; fled at Haidar’s 
attack, 226. 

Doienaa, 21, 103. 

' Domingos Paes (see Paes). 

Donga D^saris, 193, 194, 

Ddnuoalai plateau and forests, 104, 817, 
829. 

Doyle, Bev. P., 57. 

Dress, 61. 

Dry oultivation, 84-91. 

Dry land, assessmentB on, 84. 

D’Souza, Bev. Joaohim, 67. 

Duarte Barbosa, 273. 

Ddddknlas, 69, 112^ 245. 

. Bnrgamma, 66 ; shrine at Bellary to, 280 ; 
festival at Huddkdta to, 800. 


Dr^rasamudra, 82. 

Dyeing of ootton, 108 ; silk, 109. 

Dymes & Co., Messrs., thelt cotton piesses, 
118, 114. 
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Earthquake in 18^8, 149. 

Earth-salt, 186. 

Eoonornio condition of agrioolturists, 98- 
101 ; of weavers, 110. 

Education, 65, 153. 

Elephant stables in the Vijayanagar ruins, 
280. 

Ellis, Hon’ble Mr., 134, 

English rnle : history of the district under, 

^48-63. 

Bnigi((7i0, S61. 

Ettinahatti (Erf), old gold-workings near, 
17 ; jasper rooks near, 20 ; road and 
vellers* Duugalow at, 317 ; Police-station 
at, 881 ; death of IVLr. Hathaway at, 386. 

Evangelist, Bather, 56. 

Exhibition (.A giioultural^ 1888 1 HI* 

Ebchihition j^Arts) at the Delhi Durbar, 117. 

Exports, chief, 117. 

Extradition with Bandur, 831. 

Sss vcU offerings at Bellary, 280 ; at Har- 
panahalli, 268. 


P 

Famine, effect on population of, 54 ; area 

S roteoted from, 91 ; extension of roads 
uiing, 122 ; liability to, 128. 

Faxnine oommission of laSO, Beport of, 
181 note. 

Famine commission of 1898, Beport of, 
147 note. 

Famine committee in Madisis, 183, 184. 
Famines and soaroities : in the fifteenth 
oentury, 128 ; in 175$, 128 ; in 1791- 
1798, 128 ; in 1808-180^, 129 ; in 1805- 
18(77, 129 ; in 188^, 129 ; in 18S8, 129 ; 
in 185^, 130 ; in 1888, 131-184; in 1876- 
1878, 186-143, 818 ; in 188Ji.-1885, 143 ; 
in 1891-1898, 143 ; in 1896-1897, 146- 
147 ; in 1900^ 147 ; summary of their 
oost, 147. 

Fauna, 22 24. 

Fawoett, Mr. F., 60, 70, 284. 

Felix, Bev., 66. 

Fergusson’s Bijapwr Arohiieeture, 200 ; 

Indian ArchUseture, 287 note. 

Feziehta, 84, 87, 43, 46, 128. 

FeinSo Nuniz, Portuguese ohronioler, 41 ; 
bis desoription of the siege of Baiohtir 
by Erishua Deva, 42. 

Ferries, 128. 

Fire-walking at HampisAgaram, 250 ; 
Bayadrug, 810. 

Fires in Bandur forests, 105, 829. 

Fixoz Shah of Kulbarga, defeats Bukka son 
of Haiihara H, 86 ; affair of the Mudkal 
beauty, 86. 

Firth, Mi. JT. G., former Diwdn of Bandur, 
827. 
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Fisohor, Captain J. F., 231. 

Fisli at ModaJnkatti aniont, 266 ; in Dardji 
tank, 269 ; in K&mal&pnram tank, 292. 

Floods of 180^, 147 ; of 1817, 148 ; of 
m$, 148 ; of mi, 148, 268, 818 ; of 
1882, 149. 

Flora, 21. 

Food, 61. 

Foote, Mr. Bruce, F. Q. S., on the geology 
of the district, 18 note, 19, 20 ; pre- 
historic settlements, 26 note ; the dkJcor 
ohellalu tor, 212 ; Kappagalln settlement, 
288-284 ; omder mounds, 238 ; Tekkala- 
kdta hills, 248 ; DdTagondanahalli dia- 
mond-workings, 248 ; gold washing at 
Ohigat6ti, 267 ; Quddkdta hill, 299 ; 
geology of the Bandar State, 314, 316. 

Forests, 102-106 ; in Sandur, 329. 

B)rgoUen Btnpire, A, 33 note, 272 note. 

Fort St. George, 46. 

Fortifications of Viiayanagar, 276, 277. 

Fraser, Mr. W., 224. 

French adyenturer, tomb at Bellary of, 
226. 

Funeral ceremonies of Ling&yats, 78 ; 
Kuruhas, 76 ; H^digas, 76 ; Eabb6ras, 


G 

G&digantiin (£d), 26 note. 

Game, 28. 

Qame-birds, 24. 

Gandsa, monolithic images in Yuayanagar 
of, 283. 

Ganga B&ja, 30. 

Gangamma, 66, 260. 

Gangas of Talakad, 30. 

Gungimakkalu, their sub-divisions, 77. 
Gangs, criminal, 198. 

G&nigM, 116. 

G4nigittd shrine at Vijayanagar, 31, 276. 
Ganja, 189. 

Garyw paddy, 88. 

Gaurimakkalu, 77 • 

Qauripdji, 62. 

G^sutipu^am nullah, 10, 98, 96. 
ffaurisanna paddy, £8. 

Gavi Siddappa, 233. 

Geology, 13-21. 

Ghdt kilaiyiris, 194. 

Ghdzi-ud-din Kh4n, 206. 

Ghdrpade, origin of name, 321 note; 

genealogy of family of, 321. 

Gingelly oil, 116; cake, 116 ; trade in 
gingelly seed, 117. 

Girls’ Bohools, 164» 

Goa, Catholics of, 67 ; salt from, 187. 
Goats, 23. 

Goloonda, kingdom of , 89, 43. 

Gold, qn^z oontaining, 16. 

Gold-mines, 17. 

Gold washing and prospecting at Cbiga- 
tdri, 16, 267. 

Gollapalli (JJP), 27, 116, 306. 

Goose, 24. 


GK>oty, insoriptLons at, 80 ; carpets sold at, 
107 ; railway made to, 114 ; Munsifl of, 
191 ; Tipu’s province of, 310 ; Morfiri 
Bao of, 322. 

&orava8, 67, 76, 268, 264. 

Gorges in the Tungabhadra, 7; in the 
Narlhalla, Sl5 

Gorru (seed-drill), 86. 

Gdsain-gndda, 268. 

Gosha Hospitals, 152. 

Grain measures, 119. 

Granites, 19. 

Grierson, Br.. 66. 

Growth of population, 64. 

Guddkdta hills, 4 ; granite of, 16 ; cattle of, 

22 . 

Guddkdta village (Be), its antiqnitieB, 
299 ; view from the top of the hill, 300 ; 
poligar of, 884. 

Guinea- worm, 161, 268. 

Gfiliam (Gc), swept away in the 1851 
storm, 8, 149 ; village described, 219 ; 
Bayadrug poligar defeated iiddni goT- 
emorat, 304. 

Gun4s&gaiam {De), 800. 

Gunny-weaving, 107, 268. 

Quniaia (or souffle), 85. 

Guntakal, 107, 124. 

Gnntdr, famine, 129. 

Qurelli (Niger seed, guizotia abyssinica) oil, 
116,118. 

Guruzdla (la), 210. 

Gymnasium, village, 62. 


K 

Hadagalli taluk, 246-249. 

Hadagalli village (JBd), saw-gins for ootton- 
oleaning at, 113 ; rainfall at, 126 ; vital 
statistioB, 151 ; dispensary at, 162 ; cri- 
minal courts at, 1^2 ; union, 199 ; 
desoribed, 249 ; origin of name, 249 ; 
Chilukyan temples at, 249. 

Haddook, Lieutenant J*., 189. 

Hagari river desoribed, 8 ; ohaimelfl from, 
94 ; ferries on, 123 ; railway bridge over, 
126 ; water-supply to Bellary from, 232. 

Hag^randru nullah, 9. 

Haidar Ali, subdues the poligars, 47 ; his 
dealings with the poligar of Bellary, 47, 
226 ; takes Bellary, 226 ; Kurugddn, 241 ; 
Tekkalakdta, 244 ; and Harpauahalli, 
260 ; his dealings with Jaramali poligar, 
301 ; friendly to Bayadrug, 810 ; takea 
Bandar, 823 ; his revenue system, 168. 

Haines, Bev. Thomas. 68. 

Hdlaharivi CQo), 217- 

Halakundi (Ftf), 238. 

Hilas&garam (Ffl), 27. 

Halav5^n (Sf), 248, 258. 

Haldkd^ (M), 244. 

Haldkdta hills, 4, 26 note. . 

Hdlvi, village and hill (0a), 210. 

Hamilton, Oapt. W., 139. 

.Hammigi, dds&yi of, 63. 

Hampapatnam (Belldhunishi) nullah, 9. 
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Hamp&s&garam (Od), cotton and silk 
weaving at, 107, 108 ; endowed ohonJtry 
at, 123 ; village desoribed, 250. 
Hamp&fi&gazam nullah, 9. 

Eampasayya, Diwdn of Haipanahalli, 261, 
262, 

flampi hazaai in the ruins of Vijayanagar, 

28la 

Hampi hills, granite of, 15. 

Hampi ruins (sea Viiayenagar). 

Hani, Rev. J., 58. 

Hanishitank, 149. 

Hanumin, 271, 272 ; temples to him fre- 
q.uent, 66. 

Hanumanta hill at Ruragddn, 240. 
Hanumappa, 225. 

Hanomappa Kayak. Bfiluda, puligar of Bel- 
lary, 224, 210, 244, 291. 

Hanomappa of Bellary resists Haidar All, 
225. 

Sardiffiekia binata (y^i), 21, 108, 104, 105. 
Haxihara I, Vijayanagar king, S3. 
Hariharall, Vijayanagar king, 35. 
Haritiputia S&takami, 28. 

Hariv&nam (6^5), 219. 

Harivlnam nullah, 10. 

Harivi (JBf/), 107, 258. 

Haipanahalli taluk, 266. 

Harpanahalli town {0$)^ copper near, 18 ; 
Pinddriraid on, 52 ; manuiaoture of brass- 
ware and wooden toys in, 116, 117 224 ; 
trade of, 117 ; lainf^ at, 126 ; vital 
statistioB, 151 ; hospital at, 162; upper 
secondary school in, 154; oourts in, 192 ; 
union, 199 ; desoribed, 258>264 ; pollgars 
of, 47, 48, 52, 258-263, 801 ; fort, 262. 
Harris, General, 261. 

Harvesting, 89. 

Hai7ey, Mr., 139. 

Haesanulla Kh4n, 244. 

Hathaway, Arthur, tomb of, 335. 
Hattibellagallu hill (So), 4 ; prehistoric 
settlement at, 2<5 u' te. 

Haz&ra Bimasvami, temple of, 40, 279. 
Hazdrasiddi hill, .206 
Head-quarters of taluks, 2. 

Health, public, 150-152. 

Hematites, 15, 16. 

Hdm&vati, 30, 31 note, 33. 

Hemp-drugs, 189. 

Heudexson, Major R., 121, 269. 

Herodotus, 124. 

Hicks, Major S. J., 187. 

Hidimbisura, 237. 

Hill system of district, 8-6 ; of Bandar. 817. 
Hindus, 59-81, 163. 

Sinjfbrl (late) orops, 84. 

Hirihadagaln (Re), steatite near, 20; 

CSbiJukyan temple at, 248, 249, 251. 
Hixdhilu (JPU), brass manuiaoture in, 116 ; 
union, 199 ; desoribed, 238 ; its fort, 288 ; 
grantf d to Siva Rao of Bandur in 1517, 
826. 

History of the distxiot, legendary, 27 ; up 
to fourteenth oentuiy, 28-54 ; under Yija- 
yanagar kings, 83-46 ; under the 
Muhammadans, 46-48 ; mnder lEngliBh 
rule, 48-58 ; of Bandur, 821-827. 


HodOTon, Mr., 168 note. 

Holalagondi (Gto), copper near, 19 ; di^en- 
sary at, 152 ; union, 199 ; described, 
220 . ^ 

Holalagondi hills (Qc), 4. 

Holalu (Rtf), 251, 268. 

Holeyas, 77. 

Honnai-gere, 259. 

Honnai-honda, 259. 

Honnai-K4yakL, 269. 

Honndru-(Hadagalli taluk, Rd), 7. 

Houndru (Rayadrug taluk, Gs), 307. 

Hook-swinging, in Vijayanagar, 38 ; i 
bellary, 230 ; at Rayadrug, 810. 

Horse-gTAm, 89, 90. 

Horsley, Ralph, tomb of, 230. 

Hosagudda, 23.1 

Hcsappdtiddvaragudda (Odvaragudda or 
Kottapdta, Qe), prehistoiio sottlement 
at, 26 note ; supermidon oonueoted with, 
220 . 

Hospet taluk, 267. 

Hospet town weaving at, 107 ; iroh 
sugar mills at, 115 ; tannery at, 116 ; 
brass work in, 116 ; trade of, 117, 303 ; 
ohoaltry at, 123 ; railway lines to, 124 ; 
rainfall at, 126 ; malaria near, 150 ; 
plague iu, 151 ; vital statistioB, 151 ; 
hoqpitals at, 162 ; school at, 164 ; head- 
quarters of the Head Assistant Col 
lector, 184 ; oourts in, 191, 192 ; Kotwal 
of, 197 ; union, 199 ; municipality pro- 
posed, 200 ; described, 288-292 ; built by 
Krishna Deva, 38, 89, 288; huge em- 
bankment near it, 40, 95, 289. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, list of, 152» 

Hosdramma, 66. ' 

Hdfldru (Rtf), 98, 291. 

House of Victory in the Vijayanagar ruins, 
278. 

Houses desoribed, 59. 

Howe, Mr. W. A., 189. 

Howey, Ool., 189. 

Koysala BaUdlas of Dv^rasamudra, 82; 
their insoriptionB, 82. 

Huligiamma, 66. 

Human saorifioe, instanoes of, 196, 288. 

Humidity, 13. 

Hurali'halu (R/), 19. 

Huvinahadagalii \see Hadagalli^. 

Hysenas, 23. 

Hypergamy, 69. 


I 

lbhar£mpuram (R2), 243, 

Ibn Batuta, 293. 

Ibrahim £dil Bhah, 42. 

Idigas, 61, 188. 
lilaiom adoption, 69. 

Immadi Bommalla N4yak, 808. 
linmadi Ndyak, 308. 
Immadi-Rdohamalla, 240. 

Inam settlement, 182. 

Inam iajfrxk, 182. 

Inams, 130-183 ; in Bandur, 828, 329. 
luoome-taz, 190. 
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itidiaiL Famine Oharitable Relief Fond, 
146. 

Indigo dye, 108. 

Insoriptions at, Ambali, 81, 209 ; 

Axiaji, 28; B4gali, 29, 80, 82, 267 ; 
OWppigiri, 218; Gooty, 81; Gdliam 
219 ; Guxozila, 210 ; Hamp^dLgaram, 
260 ; Haiiv^nam, 219 ; H^m^vati, 81 , 
note, 82 ; Kenobanagnddam, 234, 285 ; 
Kdnli, 80, 82, 252 ; Kottdrn, 802 ; 
Endatini, 29, 81, 287 ; KomdiaBydmi 
temple, 82, 882, 883, 884, 886 ; Eurii" 
g<5da, 29, 80, 82, 240, 241 ; Peddatnmba- 
lam, 214 ; Bamandrug, 836 ; Rayadmg 
temples, 311 ; XToboliangidiirjgam, 266 ; 
Viiayanagai Pamp&pati temple, 284 and 
Yitthalasydmi tempe, 287 ; Voxavdyi, 
81, 82. 

InsoriptionB of, Aohyota Edya, 286, 262 ; 
the Andhra hings, 28 ; the Chdlnhyas, 
29; JTagaddbam^a it, 81, 286, 240, 
299 ; Jayasimha 11, CO ; the Eadjamhas, 
28 ; Enshna (yddava hing). 82 ; lidjd- 
dhirdja 1 (Gh(51a), 81 ; Bdjaj^ja 1 (clhdla) ; 
81 ; Sdmdsyara 1, 80 ; Taila II, 30 ; 
Vikramdditya VI, 81, 216, 236, 267, 266, 
299 ; Vfia Balldla 11, 32, 286. 267, 266 ; 
Vlra Bijdndra 1, 31 ; Vira Rdmandtha, 
82, 252. 

Ippa oil, 11 6. 

Iron mills for jaggery-making, 116. 

Iron mines, 16, 16. 

Iron ores, 16, 16. 

Iron plonghs yaiieties of, 88. 

Iron smelting, native, 17, IIC ; at E^mald- 
pnram, 292 ; 8hid(^lla, 306 ; in Bandar, 
320. 

Irrigation, 91-98 ; in Sandur, 820. 

Irngana, Jaina general, 276. 

Islands in the Tungahbadra, 8, 

Ismdil Adil Shah of Biidpnr, 41, 42, 
Itsalah^n (Go), 212. 

Ittigi(Es), 93. 


1 

jragaddkamsdla II, Ohdlnkyan king (m 
Insoriptions). 

Jaggery-making, 115, 189; at Hospet, 291; 
at Eampli, 294. 

Jails, 198 ; Bellary IDistriot Jail, 198 ; in 
Bandar, 381. 

Jain antiquities at Addni, 206 ; at Ohippi- 
giri, 218 ; at Edgali, 262 ; at Earagodn, 
240 ; at Feddatumbalam, 214 ; at uaya- 
dmg, 811, 312. 

Jain temples, probable date of, 31 ; at 
Bdgali, 267 ; at Chionatamhalam, 210 ; 
at Eayadmg, 811 ; in Vijayanagar ruins, 
288* 

Jains, 66 ; Bdgdra division of, 66, IIG, 283. 

Jdjkalgudda hill, 267. 

Jakka Bdya. 244. 

Jakkondohdri, 248. 

Jakkanna Ndyak, 269. 

Jamhunath peak (Dtf.), height of, 8, 816; 
iron in, 17, 298 ; temple on it, 290. 


Jamma Masjid at Xddni, 204, 205, 208. 
Jangam pri^s, 72, 73. 

Jaraioali (Ee), 300 ; poligars of, 300, 821. 
Jararnali drag (Eo), 4. 

Jasper rooks, 20. 

Jayasimha, Ch&lakyan prince, 262. 
Jayasimha II, Ohdlakyan king, 80 (iee 
Insoriptions). 

Jayasimha III, Ohdlokyan king, 31. 

Jejnri (Bombay Fresidenoy), 819. 
JfnigAras, 117. 

Jirigandrn, 9. 

JoSo de la Ponte, Fortagaese engineer, 
289. 

Jdgi ohedi, 61. 

Jdkam^ra, 63. 

Joladardsi hill, 62, 290. 

Jangle Oonseryanoy Fond, 102. 

Jnstioe, administration of, 191-198; in 
Sandnr, 330 ; in Kamandrng, 836. 


K 


EahhdraB, 77, 

Eadamhas of Banavdsi, 28 ; insoriptions 
relating to them, 28. 

Eadirdmpnram (2)o\ Mahamraadan tombs 

at, 276. 

Eailisa Ronda, 4. 

Ealaoharyss, 82. 

Ealaghatta channel, 94. 

Edli temple at Edmoldparam, 298. 

Ealiduya of the Ndgavarnsa 840, 284. 

Eallahalli peak (Ee), 8, 16., 

Eallahalligndda bills, described, 8 ; geo- 
logy of, 16. 

Ealldsvara, 66, 249. 

Ralydni, 32. 

Kdmalapurarn {Eo), 118, 199 ; described, 
292. 

Rdmaldparam tank, 92, 96. 

Eamanghat (Fa), 4. 

Eambaddru ? Anantapar district), 246. 

Eambli (tes Blankets). 

Kaminahal ((? 0 ), 196. 

Eammaras, 298. 

Eammas, 61. 

Eampli Mils, 5. 

Eampli (E 0 ), boflaloes of, 22 ; Obdlukyan 
capital, 81 ; destroyed by the Ohdlas, 81 ; 
anioat and channel, 94, 97 ; wearing at, 
108, 109, 110, 111 ; wooden toys at, 117 ; 
ferry at, 128 ; rainfall at, 126 ; malaria 
near, »60 ; dispensary at 162 ; ooart in, 
192 ; anion, 199 ; Vijayanagar . king 
defeated by Bellary poligar at, 224 ; des- 
oribed, 293 ; its fort, 294. 

Kanohagdra Bellagalln (G6), 4, 18. 

Eandkallu tank (G 0 ), snipe nnder it, 24 ; 
Boaroe of supply, 92 ; oaoae of malaria, 
150. 

Eandkalla rillage (Ge), dispensary at, 162 ; 
anion, 199 ; desoribod, 307. 

Eanivehalli (Ed)^ iron-smelting at, 17, 116, 
320 ; manganese near, 17 ; police-station 
at, 831. 

Eaniyakal, 29, 
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KannehalU (Os), 252. 

Kanthiraya pagoda, 166 note. 

Kon^a (popgamia glabra) oil, 115. 

Kapila powder, 110. 

Kappagalln prehistoiio settlejnent at, 
26 note, 238 ; oinder moand near, 287. 
Karadappa, Saihril, 132. 

KstraniSam (propbecy) at lyCail&r, 262 ; at 
Harpanahdli, 254, 268 ; Neraniki, 212, 
264 ; Ddvaragudda (Dharwax), 254. 

Kaxiji Tanka, 10 
Katt^srara, 66. 

J^attieuddam, 281^ 

Kantflain'’(6‘a), battle at 34 ; union, 199 ; 

desoribea, 211. 

K4Talg4rs,.3Q5, 196. 

Kenob^a Gowd, 235 ; remains of bis 
palaee, 286. 

Kendhanagnddam (M), bill, 4 ; rapid, 8 ; 

islands, 8 ; Tillage, 97, 2«14 ; forts, 284. 
Kenobdnaballi, bangle-eartb in, 806. 
Kenobfipniam (fif), 266. 

Kenganna Ndyak, 258. 

K^saTasT^mi, temple at Hadagalli to, 249. 
Kbddir Linga, fakir, story and tomb of 
212 . 

KhdninabalU (JBe), 258. 

Kbas^yis, 59. 

Khds^ diyision of tbe Mdratbas, 318. 
Kbottiga, Obdlnkyan king, 29, 

Killekyatas, 63. 
iriri«ii«4f/i(orimson), 109, 110. 

Kirtivarman I, 28, 29. 

Kisdh, Mr. H. M., 139. 

Kisbkindlia, 27, 270. 

Kistraens, near Adngnppa, 27 ; Gollapalli, 
27, 307 ; Hdlasigaram, 27 ; Kosgi, 27, 
213 ; Mall4parain, 27 ; Timilaparam, 27. 
Kiaa Ambar, 206. 

E^leinsobneider, Bev. J., 56 note, 557. 
Kodandarama Naidn, M.B.Ry. T., 327. 
Elddanda EamsLST^mi temple in tbe Vijaya- 
nagar rains, 285. 

R<5g^ (Os), insoriptions at, 80, 32 ; des- 
cribed, 251. 

Rdgali fire bnndred, 29, 30, 251. 
Rdgalisamnfcakddihalli (Os), 252. 

Kolaitam, 62. 

Eollagalln (JFd), 26 note, 232. 

Rdldm 242. 

Eomdra Kama, 835. 

Kombali (Sd), 255. 

Kondapalle, 41. 

RondaTid, 41. 

Rdneti N4yak, Masali, 811. 

Kdntdi N4yak, poligor of Rayadrug, 809. 
Rdneti Nayak, Fedda, chief of Enudorpi 
Drag, 309. 

KdndtTmyak, Pedda, 311. 
Eonganabosdrn [Os), 16, 257, 

EopS, 53. 

Eoraobas, tattooing section (Knntsn) of, 
61 ; tbeir oostoms and manners, 80 ; 
tbeir snb-diTisions, 81 ; make mats, eto., 
117 ; were formerly carriers, 121, 186 ; 
now a oidminal olasB, 192-195. 

Eorra, 89, 90 ■, export of 117. 

Eoxragal anioat, 96. 


Kosgi (JETa), kiftraens at, 27 ; tannery at, 
116 ; market at, 118 ; dispensary at, 162 ; 
union, 199 ; caTe temple at, 210 ; des- 
cribed, 212. 

Kotra Basanpa (ass Basappylingasydim). 

Kotrappa Nayak (sss Basaranta Ndyak). 

Eotrappa Nayak, Maxi} of Harpanaballi, 
260. 

Kotttim (Ds\ pillaged by the Pind4rie, 52 ; 
market ax, 118 ; railway to, 126 ; dis- 
pensary at, 162 ; union, 199 ; desoxibed, 
801-303. 

Rotwals, 197. 

Ejrisbna III, Ob^lnkyan king, 29, 

Erisbna Deva, tbe greatest of the Vijaya- 
na^ar kings, 39-42 ; bis personality, 89 ; 
bnildings, 40 ; adminis&atiTe improTO- 
ments, 40 ; patronage of literature, 40 ; 
expeditions and oonqnests, 41 ; treatment 
of the Mnsalmane, 42. 

EZrishna. T4daTa king, 32. 

Krisbndnagar fort in Bandar (Sd), 823, 
332. 

Krisbnasdmi, temple at Yijayanagar of, 
40, 282 

Kndatini (Sd), insoriptions at, 29, 81, 82, 
union, 199 ; described, 236-289. 

Kddligi bills, 4. 

Kddligi talnk, 297. 

Kddllgi Tillage (Ss), Pind4ri raid into, 52 ; 
rainfall at, 126; malaria near, 150; 
Tital statisrios, 151 ; dispensary at, 152 ; 
court in, 192 ; union, 199 ; desoribed, 
308-806. 

Kndrit Ulla Kbin, 52. 

RdlahalU (Os), 284. 

Kam4rasT4mi plateau, 317, 320, 329. 

RTun&raSTAmi temple (Sd), at Endatini, 
236 ; in Sandnr, 3, 382-335 ; story of, 
833 ; insoriptions at, 32. 838, 334, 835 ; 
triennial festiTsls at, 384. 

EnmmataraTu plateau (Sd), 17, 817, 829. 

Ennbi division of tbe Marathas, 818, 819. 

Kxinduipi Drug, 309, 811. 

Enntala country, 3.0. 

Kunts (souffle), 86. 

Kuntu fine levied nnder Aot I of 1858, 306. 

Enppigalln (SI) forest experimental sta- 
tion, 105. 

Kurigi (drill), 83. 

ECnriknppi (Sd), 26 note. 

Enmis, 108. 

Eambas, tbeir onstoms and cnanners 75 ; 
shepherd s and weavers, 106; 111; in 
Bandar, 320, 321. 

Kurudagadda (or Hosakdta) aniont, 94, 96 ; 
island (Sd), 96 

Enmgddn (So), insoriptions in, 29, 30, 31 ; 
dispensary at, 152 ; onion, 199 ; de- 
Boribed, 289-243 ; forts in, 240, 241 ; 
oapltal of tbe Nagavamsa, 284. 

Eoirugddn bill (Fo), 5. 

Knmvaiti (u4tf), Obalnkyan king drowned 
at, 81 ; Gb5Iakyan temple and oattle fair 
at, 22, 264. 

Kusama (Safflower, oartbamns tinotorins) 
oil, 1 16 ; trade in seed of, 117. 

Kydrakatte (Of), 20. 
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LalDbais, 116. 

Lakshmamma of Bayadmg. 300. 

L8ll7,M., 226. 

Laxnb&dis ; tbeir danoe, 62 ; their onstoms 
and manners, 78-80 ; employed ae 
oarriers, 121, 185, 188 ; also in orime, 
192, 193, 194, 196. 

Land onstoms, 189-190. 

Land revenne, administration of, 166484 ; 
receipts from, during faslis 1$10~1918^ 
164 ; during faslis 1^19 to 169 ; 
settlement of, in Sandnr, 828. (•&« also 
Revenue Settlement.) 

Languages prevalent, 56. 

Leases of land revenue {see Deoennial lease 
and Txionnial lease). 

Leather, Dr., 116. 

Leather, tanning of, 116. 

L6k4vali (Kanimahkalu) division of the 
Mardthas, 819. 

Leopards, 23. 

Level of the distriot, 10. 

Lems, Rev. Edwin, 68. 

Lime, 21. 

Limestones, 21. 

Lineal measures, 119. 

lingappa, GW, tomb of, 219- 

LingAyats, their strength and influenoe, 
66 ; their roligious and social life, 71, 
72 j dyeing by, 107 ; weaving by, 108 ; 
their dispute with the Eayadxug Brah- 
mans, 313 ; in Saudur, 318. 

Liquid measures, 119. 

Liquor, foreign, 188 ; supply of, to the 
British regiment, 180. 

Litigation, civil, 191. 

Local self-government, 199-201 ; local 
hoards, 199 ; their receipts and expend- 
iture, 199. 

Ldhilohalii, 333 note. 

London Mission, 68. 


HE 

Maoartney, Mr. L, 68, 826. 

Mackenzie, Mr. A. T., 98. 

Mackenzie tnannsoripts, 204 note, 211, 213, 
214 note, 216, 218, 224 note, 240, 
808 note. 

Madagalamma, riot in oonneotion with the 
worship of, 195. 

Madddm, 107, 108. 

Jilad4i (jkorinda ciirifoKa)f 108. 

Mfidhavdohiriar (Vidyaranya), 33, 286. 

M&dhavaram (Ha), 93. 

M&digas ; their customs and manners, 76 ; 
collect hones, 116 ; share in book-swing- 
ing festival, 310 ; in handur, 319, 329. 

M&dlagiri (JBe), 258. 

Madras Irrigation Company, 98. 

Madras Railway, the, 124. 

Madras Sps^iator^ 149. 

M&galam {Be), ginning factory at, IIS ; 
Ch61uk;^ temple at, 247, 249, 252 ; 
pea-fowl at, 262. 

46 


Magistrates, different kinds of, 192. 
Mahseer, 24. 

Maildr(u4tf), 22,262-264. 

Mainwaring, Lientenant Sweedland, 281. 
Mainwaring tank, 188. 

Maithur niulah, 257. 

Makarahhi {Be), deposits of shingle at, 7. 
Makhtdm Jah&ni, darga of, 231. 
Malapanagndi forest hlook {M), 104. 
M&l&pnram rapid, 7 : islands {Bo), 8 ; 

proposed dam at, 98.' 

Malaria, 160. 

M&las, their customs and manners, 77 ; 

weaving 1^, 107 j collect hones, 110. 
Malatappa, Chlkka, 226. 

Malatappa, Hird, 224. 

M41avi {Oe), 220. 

Malayya, Sidda, oave of, 286. 

Malik K4fur, 32. 

Malik Rahimdn Khdn, 204 ; hia tomb, 207. 
Mallappa, Hari, tomple to, 246, 

Mallappan Betta, 8, 264. 

Mallappangudda range described, 8 ; geo- 
logy of, 16. 

Malldpuram (Ktidligi taluk, Dd), 116. 
Malldpnram (Rayadrug taluk, Fe), 27. 
Malldri, tempo to, 263-264. 

M&ldji Rao, 821, 822. 

Mdl^avdnta Raghnnitbasv&mi, temple at 
Vijayiinagar of, 277. 

Manganese ore, 17. 

Mauikarti (Eo), 26 note. 

Maniaalu hunte, variety of bullook-hoe, 88. 
Mantsdla (Hes), rained aniont at, 94; de- 
Borihed, 218. 

Manuriug, 85 ; in Sandur, 820* 

Mandru {Fo), 220. 

Mdirasimba, king of the Gangas, 80, 266. 
Mar4thas, 46, 168, 318.' 

Margosa {see Him). 

Miri Kanive gorge, 8. 

M^iamma, oar of, 68 ; usual village deity, 
66 i believed to cause small-pox, 161, 
Markets, 118. 

Marriage onstoms of non-Br&hmans gene- 
rally, 67-69 ; among Bdyas, 74 ; Kurubas, 
76 i Mddigas, 76 ; Mdlas, 77 ; Kabbdras 
(Gangimakkalu), 78 ; LambWs, 78 ; 
widur Mar&thas, 819. 
M&rtanda-Manimull&ri, 319. 

Marwaris, 117. 

Mas^ud Rb&n, Sidi, 201 his well, 204 ; 

his mosques, 208, 212. 

Master, Mr. J. H., 136, 276. 

Mats, 117 ; made at Harivi, 268. 

Mattihalli {Oe), 220. 

MAyakonda, battle of, 260, 309. 

Measures and weights, tables of, 118. 
Medaras 117. 

Mddikdri N&yak, 309. 

Mellor, Mr. Abel, 174, 238. 

Mellorpettoh, euburb of Bellary, 174 note, 
223, 228. 

Melons, 256. 

Merits, 183. 

Metla gmiaka, variety of bnllook-hoe 87. 
Min^drih^, 229. 

Mineral pigments, 21 . 
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Miragee, 6. 

Mixed soilB, 11) 12. 

Modalnlratti ferry aoroBS tlie Timgabhadra 
(fd\ 123 ; romed aniout at, 94, 265 ; 
neluBg at, 255. 

Modas for xnaBafaotnre of eartb-salt, 185. 

M(5ka (0d\ 9. 

Mo]agaval]i(5fl), 117- 

MorariBao of Qooty, 322'; takes Hir5h5In., 
233. 

Mor&ri tank in Addni, 207. 

Mdrir^ndln, 307. 

Monis, James, 91 note. 

Mosques in Bdlary tomi, 280 ; in Hospet, 
291, 292. 

Mound, near Peddatnm'balanL, 216. 

Mounds of ashes, 26, 287-240. 

MnohdMgiri (JETd), bansde-making in, 116, 
210 ; supposed dhnoklezs* quarters, 214. 

Mudda, Dhandyak of Eiishna Deva, 95. 

Muddanagera (Gi), 58. 

Mudkal, captured by Bukka I, 84 ; unsuo- 
oessful expedition against it by Bukka, 
son of Harihara II, 86 ; affair of the 
beauty of, 36 ; Eomau Catholic Mission 
at, 57. 

Muhabat Jang, 205. 

Muhammad Hhah of Eulbarga, Bukka’s 
war with, 34, I 

Muhammad Tagbla^, 83. 

Muhammadans, their advance into South 
India, 82 ; haughtily treated by the 
Yijayanagar kings, 42, 43, 44 ; their 
customs, 69 ; weaving by, 107, 108 ; 
wood-oaiving by, 117 ; education of, 153 
their strength in Sandur, 318. 

Mujdhid Shah of Eulbarga, Bukka’s war 
with, 35. 

Mulappa, Tahsildar of Eddligi, 52. 

Mummadi Niyak, of BarpanshaUi, 260. 

Mmgari (early) orcma, 84 

MunioipaBty, of Addni, 201, 209 ; BeUary, 
200 ; 3 moposed lor Hospet, 291. 

Munro, ^ ThomaB, first *Piindpal Col- 
lector,’ 48; orushes the power of the 
poligm, 49; Court of Directors dis- 
approve of his policy, 50 ; his defence, 
61 ; regarding weavers, 110 ; on the scar- 
cities ol ISOfi-mif. and 1806-1807, 129 ; 
on floods jf 180J^, 147 ; his work in 
the Ceded districts. Chapter XI posaim ; 
on the old Folioe syi^m, 196 ; on want 
of jails, 198 ; interview with dead saint 
of MantsHa, 213 ; takes possession of 
Eenohan&guddam, 2b5 ; account ol 
Jaramalli, 300 ; account of the surrender 
of Sandur, 324 825; recommends re-in- 
statement of the Chief, 325. 

Musalmans (sis Muhammadans). 

Museum, Madras, 117, 224. 

Muzaffar Ehfin, 233. 

Mysore, 189. 

Mysore War, the second, 48 ; the third, 48 

TSt 

Nadivi (Fh\ 198. 

K6gai&d5vi, 288. 


Edgaladinne (Ja), 218 ; old taluk of, 214. 
Edgalipur (Hospet), 40, 289. 

Ndgaradona (flli), 26 note. 

E^gaiasayya, 214. 

Ealas, rulers of Bellary, 29. 
hfalavddi Viahaya, 29. 

BTallaohoruva at £d(5ni, 209. 

Eallaohernvu tank in Bellary, breached 
in the 1851 storm, 149 ; separates the 
suburbs, 228; water-supply irom, 231, 
232. 

Eandana year, 148. 

Eandavaram (la), 214. 

BTandi, large mouolithio, 241. 

Earasa Naik, Vijayajuagar king, 89, 
Earasimha, monolithic statue at Vijaya- 
nagar of, 40, 282. 

KaiaBimha, usurps the Yijayanagar throne, 
89. 

Earaaimhaddvaragudda (Of.), 3. 
Br&r4yanaddvarakeri (Dd), oourt in, 192 ; 

umoii, 199 ; described, 294. 
BTdr&yanasvdmi, ydgi, temple to, 250. 
Naiihalla river, 10, 98, 815. 

E4yak Bdhib, Chikka, 226, 240. 

Eeill, General J. G., 229. 

Eelikudiri (Os), icii^tion proleot, 97, 266 ; 

Jain antiquities at, 252. ^ 

BTellore cattle, 23. 

B'eraniki (Qe), 220 ; ^aranilsam at 220. 
Eewbold, Lieutenant, regarding ‘Bodurti *, 
a buried village, 9, 807 ; on the existence 
of copper, 19 ; and tigers, 28 ; on Euda- 
tini, 286 ; on cinder mounds, 287 ; on 
the Sandur gorges, 315 ; on insoription 
in Eumdraev^sm pagoda, 333 note, 

Bioolo Conti, Italian visitor to Yijaya- 
nagar, 88. 

Ifidhia (Co-operative loan societies), 101. 
Eigalaiihainalla-Ptodya, 265. 

B^r seed, 90, 115, 118. 

Bimgnnda (Sf), quartz veins near, 16 ; 
smatlte at, 20, 265 ; taken by the Har- 
panahalli poligar, 259; Chfilukyau temple 

Nilamma of Bellary, 226. 

Kilamma’s 241. 

Nilamma ji, 262. 

JZTIw (margosa) tree, 21, 103; oil, 116; 
cake, 115; treewor^pped at Tekkala- 
k(5ta, 244. 

Nimbalagiii, (Df), 112, 806. 

Nimb4pursm, (So) 238. 

Nirl^atta cess, 267. 

Nizam, revenue system of, 168. 

Nizam’s Dominions, 188, 189. 
Nizam-nl-Mulk, Asaf Jah, 47. 

Nolambas, 29, 80. 

Nolambavidi thirty-two thousand, 29, 30, 
81, 82, 261. 

Nurgund, Bdja of, 58. 

Nurulla i^dair, Saiyad, darya of, 293. 

O 

6baldi gorge, 315. 

Obanna Ndyak, of Harpanahalli, 260. 
Occupations, 55, 106-116* 
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Oohres, 21. 

Oddes, 61. 

Oils, 116. 

Oil-seeds, 117. 

Oldham, Mr. W. B., 139. 

Ophthalmia, 161. 

Opium, 189. 

Orungal (Waxangal), 32, 88. 

Otters, 24, 

Owls, 63. 

P 

Paok-huBoohs, 121, 186, 291. 

Paddy, oultivatiou and varieties of, 82 ; 
area grown, 89. 

Paes, Domingos, ohxoniole of, 39, 121 ; his 
account of Vijayanagar oity ; 274 2 of 
Hospet, 289 

Palace at Vijayanagar, mined, 277* 

Pallavas of donjeeveiam, 28 ; grant of 
King Sivaekandavarman of that line, 28 
note {See also Nolamhaeh 

Palm-weevil, 189. 

Pampl, 6. 

Pamplpati, chief of Kenchonagnddam, 
236. 

Pamp&pati temple at Vijayanagar, 83, 40, 
284 ; shrine to Bhnvandsvaii in, 286 ; 
Ldkapavana tank near, 285. 

Pampfi-tiriham, 29, 271. 

Panohiyats, 69. 

Plndyas of Q-ooty, 32. 

Paradisi, Rev. Joannes, 66. 

Paramlddvanahalli 8, 126. 

Paramma, a Kdmatilady, 146. 

Parasuram Bhao, Maratha general, 261. 

Parent-tongue, 66. 

Pasture, 106. 

Patfcahhi Rtaasvlmi, temple in Vijaya- 
nagar of, 275. 

Pattanada Ellamma, 281, 310. 

Peaoook hill Kappagallu). 

Pea-fowl, 24, 262. 

Fedda maddka (big plough), 88. 

Peddatumhalam oave temple at, 

209 ; view of the J&osgi tor from, 212 ; 
described, 214-216, 

Pedda Venka, 9. 

Pedroza, Bev. FulgenoiuB, 67* 

Polly, Mr. Charles, 174, 183, 229, 280. 

Pennappa N6.yak, first J’aramali poligar, 
800. 

PenmSr-Hagari Dharwar band, 14, 18. 

Penukonda, 46, 311. 

Peons, military, of Sir. T. Munro, 60. 

People, (eee Population). 

Pig, wild, 23, 62. 

Pind&ri raid of 1818^ 52. 

Pfr Jaji Mobidin Sahib, 244. 

Fltambar fabrics, 109. 

Plague, 161 ; at Hospet, 291. 

Ploughs, varieties of iron, 88. 

Police systems: under the Vijayanagar 
kings, 195; Bij&pur and Goloonda 
kings, 196 ; Haitf^, 196 ; 'J ipu, 196 ; 
the Nizam, 196 ; Munro, 196 ; Eegula- 
tion XI of 18Z6t 197 ; present system, 
197 ; in Sandui, 880. 


Pollgars, 46 ; vixtufdly independent nnder 
the Mnsalmans, 40, 48 ; their origin ; 
49 ; their tnrbalenoe nnder native me, 
49; their power crushed by Munro, 60; 
their existmg desoendants, 61. 

Politioal Agent of Bandnr, 827. 

Population, density of, 64 ; growth of, 64; 
sexes, 66 ; parent-tongue, 65 ; educa- 
tion, 66 and Chanter X ; ooonpationB, 66 
and Chapter Vi ; religions and social 
life, 65-71, principal oastes, 73-81; of 
Sandur, 818, 819. 

Porphyries, 19. 

Pdthniazn, 804. 

Potstone {see Steatite). 

Prehistorio peoples, 26-27. 

Prehistorio settlements at Chippigiri, 218 ; 
Bellary town, 224 ; Kappag^lu, 283 ; 
EndaiSni, 288. 

Price, Sir Frederick, 186. 

Prices in oertain years, 139, 144, 146, 174. 

Proprietary Estates Village Service A.ot 
extended, 183. 

FrosopiSf 103. 

Protestant Orphanage, 164. 

Palakdsin II, 29. 

Pulum&yi, 28. 

0 

duartzrnns, 18. 

Q,neens* Bath, in the Vijayanagar mins, 
277. 

Bp 

B6ghaydndrasv6.mi, Sri, tomb of, 218. 

Eaiohdr Doah, attacks against, 84, 86, 88, 
39, 41, 4R, 284. 

Bailway, the Madras, 124 ; the Southern 
Mahratta, 125 ; lines nnder oonstmo- 
tion, 126 ; line from Bellaty to Gadag, 
136, 137 ; line from iLdoni to Enmool, 
137 ; Guntakal-Hindupux line, 148. 

Bainfall, genera] aooonnt of, 126-128 ; in 
Sandur, 818. 

B6.j4dhir4ja I, OhcSla king, 81. 

B&jagop6J N&yak of Bayadxug, 809, 810. 

Bajagdpal Nayak, last poligar of Baya- 
drug, 310. 

Bejahmundry, 41. 

Bajaraja I, Obdla king, 31. 

Bamaohandra Vitthala Bao Sahib, lEtaja of 
Sandur, 827. 

Baoiadurgam hill (JETc), 4 ; prehistoric 
settlement; at, 26 note ; Catholio out- 
station, 68. 

Bamaghatta (C/), 220. 

Ramandrug {Bo), mineral pigments near, 
21; threatened by Bhima Bao, 63; forests 
in it, 104 ; rainfall at, 126, 317, 818 ; 
roads to, 317, 836 ; iron -smelting near, 
820 ; sanitarium established, 826 ; polioe- 
station at, 331 ; described, 336-387 ; its 
antiq,uitleB 886, 336; oonditions of its 
oooupation, 836. 

Bamanjala spring, 209. 

B^manjeri tank, 205. 
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Bimanmalaij (JSi) 8, 815. 

RamaiiTia anicat, 94;, 96. 

Bamappa, 24:0. 

Bamappa, Ohilcka, 225. 

Bajnappa, Dodda Ta]5, 225. 

Ramappa, Hir5, two Bellary poligara of 
that nanae, 224, 226 . 

Ramappayya, Baikara, 296. 

Bama Raja, 43-46 ; his dealiogs with the 
Mnsahoans, 43 j death at the battle of 
Talihdta, 46. 

Bamasagaram aniout and ohannel, 94, 97. 
Bamfijavami Biamini, G., 296. 

Bamayana, 27 ; inoidenta in it near the 
site ol Vijayanagar, 27, 270-272 ; deplet- 
ed in Hazara Bamasyaxni temple, 279. 
Eamgol rayine, 20. 

Bampnram, aniont and ohannel, 94, 97 ; 
damaged by the 1S51 stoim, 149 ; 
shrine at, 210. 

Banga Aiyar, stoiy and tomb of, 211. 
Bangachaiiar, M.B.Ry. S., 177. 

Batiga N&yat, of Harpanahalli, 260. 

Banga Beddi, Bndda, 182. 

Bani Ohattram, 128| 229. 

Bapids in the Tnngabhadra, 7. 

BaB4 Biddha’s hermitage, 311, 31?. 
Bdshtraktltas of M&lkh6d, 29, 30. 
Batnagiii, 29. 

RaviJckaii (tight-fitting bodices), 109. 

Raya ohannel, 94, 97. 

Bayadmg root, granite of, 16. 

Bayadmg taluk, 805. 

Bayadmg town (JJf), wearing at, 107, 108, 
109; tannery at, 116 ; market at, 118 ; 
B4ni obattram at, 123 ; railway to, 126; 
rainfall at, 126 ; rital statistios, 161 ; 
hospital at, 162 ; courts in, 192 ; union, 
199 ; poligars, 47, 48 ; described, 808- 
313. 

Bed gram, 89. 

Bed soil, 10, 11. 

Begistration of assnianoes, 192. 

Beid, Bev. John, 68. 

Helicons, 65-64. 

Beligions life, 64-67. 

Bepoit of the Select Committee on the 
1. Co., 162 note, 168 note. 

Beserred forests, 102-104. 

Bevenne Settlement, Mnnro's standard, 

160 ; Tillage settlement of 1800-X801, 

161 ; first ryotwari settlement of 1801- 
7809, 162 ; surrey USO^-lSOS) and 
settlement ^180k-180&) by Mnnro, 162- 
164; leduotions in it proposed by Mnnro, 

167 ; triennial lease (ISOP-lSii), 16£- 
169 ; decennial lease {1812-18Sl)j 170 ; 
lereision to rj^otwari sjjstem (1818)^ 
164 ; general lednotions in assessment 

188Q’18iI(^j 171 ; further reductions 
1869)t 174 ; surrey and settlement of 
1898, 178-180 ; in Bandur, S28. 

Berenne pystems, natire, 166-160 ; under 
Vijayanagar, 166,211 note ; Bijapnr, 
166-167 ; Aurangzeh, 167 ; the MarAthas, 

168 ; Haidar Ali, 168 ; Tipu Sultan, 
168 ; the Nizam, 168 ; in the Adoni 
Jaghir, 169. 


176 , 

Bice, import of, 118 ; pishAnam, 807 ; 
fried (borugnlu), 313. 

Bigjhyamdka, 271. 

Biver ayetem, 6-10. 

Roads, 121-123 ; the chief metalled, 123; in 
Sandur, 817. 

Bobertson, Mr. P. W., on the famine of 
7888, 129 ; Golleotor of Bellary. 173- 
174 ; imposed inam taffirik’, 182 ; im- 
prored the wearing industry, 216 ; re- 
paired the gdpuram of PampApati temple, 

Boman OathoHo Mission, 66. 

JRoitlera tineioriat 1 1 0 . 

BudrapAdam (oriminal) gangs, 193. 

Bdpanagudi (e^), 26 note. 


S 

Sabhdpati MudaliyAr, M.B.By. , 189 ; his 
cotton presses, 374 ; hospital, 162. 

SAdars, 819. 

Bad^ra, the last Vijayanagar king, 42 ; 
flies to Penukonda after the defeat at 
TaJikdta, 46 ; murdered by Tixnmala, 46. 

Sade-ud-din, darga of, 231. 

BAles, 108. 

Balt, 186-187, 830. 

Saltpetre, 187. 

Sambhar, 23. 

Sanads for Sandur, 326. 

Sanarasamukonda, 26 note. 

Sandal, 21, 104. 

Sand-dunes on the Hagsiribank, 9. 

Sandur hills described, 8 ; geolo^ of, 16, 
17} 19, 20 ; game on, 23 ; BnAa retired 
to the, 85 ; leased forests in the, 103, 
104, 830 ; railway through, 126. 

Sandur, BAja of, 146. 

Sandur State, 814-837 ; description and 
houndaries, 314 ; rirer and hill systems, 
316-^17 ; roads, 317 ; rainfall, floods and 
famine, 817 ; people, 318 ; agrionltnie, 
320 ; industries and trade, 320 ; history, 
47, 48, 821-327 ; administration, 827 ; 
land rerenne, inams and rillage estab- 
lishmont, 828 ; forests, 329 ; salt 
and abkAri, 330 ; courts of justice and 
other institatLonB, 880; rerenne re- 
ceipts and ezpendjtnie, 331 ; places of 
interest, 882-837. 

Fandur town (Pd), dispensary at, 362; 831; 
Bobool at, 164, 831 ; abkAri arrange- 
ments, 188, 189 ; described, 832. 

Sanpaindsrara (Hindlili) temple, 242* 

Sanitation, 162. 

BanUjiBao, 821. 

BAr^gadhara, story of, 812. 

Sati, in Vijayanagir times, 38, 239. 

Sati stones at Kndatini, :^87 ; in the 
Vijayanagar ruins, 281 ; in HnmAra- 
srAmi temple, 333. 

Saudammakonda, 26 note. 

Baw-^, 118. 

Soaroities (sm Famines and soaJoitie8\ 

Scenery, 2, 6. 
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Soliools, secondary, 164 ; girls’, 164 ; 

training, 164 ; in Bandnr, 3B1. 

Season, state of, between faslis IfiSS and 
ms, 174. 

Seiingapatam, captured by Erisbna Deva, 
41 ; taken by the allies, 48. 

Settlement Ue$ ileyenne Settlement). 

Sewell, Mr. B., 33 note, 234, 239. 

Sexes, proportion of, 66. 

Sheep, 23 ; shearing of, 111. 

Sheik Sdhib, uru9 in honour of, 221. 
Shiddgallu (Etfl, iron-smelting at, 17, 116, 
306. 

Siddsppa, 224. 

Biddappa, K4dn, temple to, 2t4 ; miracles 
of, 246. 

Bidd^svara temple at Kddligi, 808. 

Siddoji Bao Ghdrpade, tot M!ar4tha 
chief of Bandnr, 47, 821 ; another dhief 
of same name, 823. 

Silk-weaving, 108 ; dyeing, 109. 

Sindigiri (JK>), 241, 242. ^ 

mingdrct totam and masjid in Addni, 207- 

Singhana, Y4dava king, 32. 

paddy, 83. 

Siranffa paddy, 83. 

Sirigiri 193. 

Sirngnppa (J^), Sihmini king enters dis- 
trict near, 84 ; aniout and ohannel^ 94, 
96, 97 ; ferry at. 123 ; rainfall at, 126 ; 
malaj^ near, 160 ; vital statistios, 161 ; 
dispensary at, 162 ; depnty tahsildar at, 
184 ; oonrt in, 192 ; snb-jail at, 198 ; 
union, 199 ; described, 243 ; its fort, 
243 ; its inscriptions, 243. 

Siva Bao, Cliief of Sandur, 323 ; another 
chief of same name, 823 ; attempt of 
Peshwa to oust latter, 824 ; his surrender 
to Mnnro, 824 ; elects to retire to Hird- 
h41u, 233, 325 ; reinstated, 326 ; Sanad 
granted, 825. 

Sivaji takes Bellary, 46, 226. 
Sivasamudram, 41. 

Bivashanmukha Bao, B4ja of Sandur, 326. 
Bivaskanda^arman, copper grant by, 28 
note, 

Bkins, tanning of and trade in, 116. 
Bmall-pox, 150. 

Snake- worship, 67. 

Snipe, 24, 808. 

Social life, 67-71. 

S6gi (Oe), 255 ; Ch&lukyan temple 268. 
Soils of the various taluks, 10 *, of Sandur, 
320. , ^ ^ 
Sdmaldpuram (Ed), steatite artioles made at 
20, 117, 306. 

Sdmdzndiji, widow of the first Sdmasdkhara 
Ndyak of Harpanahalli, 260 ; widow of 
the last poligar, 262. 

Sdmasdkhara Ndyak, poligar of Harpana* 
halli, 260 ; slays the Ohitaldrug poligar at 
Mdyakonda, 260, 809. ^ 

Sdmasdkhara Ndyak, last poligar of 
Harpanahalli, 262, 

Sdmdsvara I, Ohdlukyan king, 30, 

Sowing, periods of, on dry land, 84. 

Special magistrate, 192. 

Spring obannele, 94. 


Stamps. 190. 

Steam ootton-ginnin^ mill, 118 ; pressing 
factories, 114 ; spinning mill, 114 ; oil 
mill, 116. 

Steatite (potstone), 20, 266 ; manufactures, 
116, 306. 

Stones, building, 19. 

Storms {sie Floods). 

St. Philomena’s sohool and orphanage, 164. 

Btrange, Mr. T. L., 229. 

Buhadar-hh4vi, at flospet, 292. 

Sugarcane, onltivation of, 83 ; area orop- 

^ ped, 89. 

Bdgdru anient (JFbl, 94. 

Superstitions, 62, 220. 

Survey aud Settlement {w Revenue 
Settlement). 

Syenite of Baildrn, 19. 

T 


Tahsildars, magisterial powers of, 192. 
Taila II, Western Ohdlr^an king, 30. 
Talaiydris, 196-197 ; in Sandur, 829. 
Tal4ngattu?F®), 128. 

Tali Amul Kh^, Nawah, 244. 

Tdlibanda hill, 206. 

Talikdta, battle of, 44. 

Taluks of distriot, their head-quarters, 2. 
Taluk Boards, 199. 

Taluks, the eastern, 2. 

Taluks, the western, 2. 

Tamarind, 21, 102, 108. 

TambarahaUi (Oy), weaving in, 107, 108, 
described, 2o6. 

Tandm, 78. 

Tangamma of Kenohanaguddam, 235. 
Tmgedu {see Cassia aurioulata). 

Tanks, 92. 

Tanneries, 116 ; at Eosgi, 218 ; at Hospet, 
291. 


Tasinahetta hill, 206. 

Tattooing, 61. 

Tavudfiju {Of), 116. 

Taxes, oertadn ourious, 165. 

Taylor, Col . A., 227> 

Teak, 21, 103. 

•Teal, 24. 

Teokla, for ootton-oleaning, 112. 

Tekkalakdta (2^6), Koraoha gang near f 198; 
Jain shrine at, 242 ; described, 243 ; 
fort, 244. 

Teligi (B/), 16. 

Temperature, 12, 

Temple, Sir Richard, 138 ; his suggestions 
on famine policy, 138, 140. 

TernikuU (Taranikallu), the afiEair of, 61. 

Thackeray, Mr. William, first Suh-Oolleo- 
tor, 48, 156 ; on the Bellary lyot, 166 
note, 160 ; on the ryotwaxi system, 168 
note ; report on the decrial lease, 171. 

Thavaiiaa^ tbe Mddi g a priest, 76. 

Thompson, Bev, B. W,, 68. 

Thornhill, Mr. H., 186, 137, 186. 

Thug gibbet, 307. 

Tigers, 28. 

Time, measures of, 120. 
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T^maldpuraon, 296. 

TwtiQappagb ar , mined hill fortress, 20,816. 
limmappa ISrAyal:, Pedda,309. 

I immappa NdyaV, 809, 810. 
Tjmmapuxam hm C:BoY 5. 
lippajasayya, 214. 

J-ipu Sultan, takes Addni, 47, 206; treaoli- 
eroudly ^ptures the poligars of Haipana- 
namfand Rayadmg, 4^, 261, 810; reyenne 
sy atom of, 168 ; prohibits sale of arrack 
OAQ 187 ; made the Dardji tank, 

5a? * , ? dealings with Jaiamali poligai, 
301 ; driven out of Sandnr, 823. 
Txrumala^ "brotlier of B4ina B4ja, 42-46 ^ 
iliee to Pemikonda with Sadisiva, 46 ; 
murders him and seizes the ♦■.hrone, 46 ; 
"fco Ohandragiii, 46. 

Tomts in BelJary toim, 226, 227 i at 
3^91, 292 ; at Ramandrug, 836. 
planted *by Mr. F.'W.Robextson,173. 
Tdjragal, d€s<iyi of. 68. 

U tfranagalln tBd), 10*. 296. 

Trfranagalln Bill (Sd), bailding rtonos ai, 
1^ S preh-istorio settlement at, 26 note. 
iotasvOmi, a Xiin^yat guru, 66. 
Totemiem, 69, 76. 

Towns, chief, 2. 

Town Buh- magistrate, 192. 

Toys, wooden, 117, 264, 294. 

Trade, 172. 

T rail dhyam alia, Ohdlokyan ruler, 266. 
Trap dykes, 18, ^ 

Trarellere' hniigalows, 123. 
'l*ree-worship, 67. 
IM'bhuvanamalla-Fdndya, 266, 

'I'rionnial lease, proposed, 166 ; condemned 
by IVlunro, 166 ; resolved upon, 168 ; 
results of, 169. 

Tuocavi, grant of, 166, 

Tungabhadra river, aooonnt of, 6-8; ferries 
on, 128 j railway bridges over, 124, 
125 ; anionts cn, 94-98 ; assessment on 
land irrigated by oliannds from, 178, 
Ttmgabbadra-Penndr project, 97, 283. 
Turuttu aniont and ohanncd, 86, 94, 96, 96, 
282. 


TJbbalagandi 20. 

Uohohangi-amma, 66, 269, 266. 

"DTohohangidurgam (Of), its height, 4 ; geo- 
logy of, 16 ; ohief town of the Kadambas 
and Nolamhas, 28, 29 ; taken by the 
Qangas, 30 ; ceded to Han^ahalJi 
poligar, 269 ; description of, 265. 

TTchoh&sringi (9se UoihdhangidTirgain). 

XTdaobalamma, 304. 

TJdaydditya, Pallava ruler, 262. 

TJdayagul, cajituredby Krishna Deva, 41 ; 
image of Elxishna brought from it, 41. 

XTdike marriage, 68. 

triAlap^ta, 241, 242. 

Tjjiini (!>/), 306. 

Underground temple in the Vijayanagar 
ruins, 281 • 


Unions, 199 ; honse-taz in, 199. 
Uppaxas, 1S6, 186. 

Upper Bellaiy Project, 98, 137. 

V 


Vaccination, 162. 

Vallabhipuram anicut (M), floating timber 
to, 7 j made by Krishna Deva, 40, 248 ; 
desoiibed, 94, 96 ; connection with 
Upper Bellary Project, 98. 

Vanni or Sami (JProaoph »pieiffera) tree 
worshipped, 67, 266. 

Varianas, 188. 

Venkanna Pant, his well, 204, 208 ; suburb 
named after bim, 207. 

Venkata Bao, chief of Sandur, 826, 886. 
Venkata Bao, Bao Bahib, present B4ja of 
Bandur, 827. 

Venkatddri, brother of B&ma Bija 48-45 ; 
rebels against his brother and seizes 
Iddni, 43, 204, 219 ; his death at the 
battle of Talikdta, 46. 

Venkatapati N4^Lk, three Rayodrug poli- 
gars of this name, 809, 310. 

Vdparfilla ((?/), 306. 

Vidy&ranya {see M4dhaT4oh&xi4r). 

Vijaya Raya, Irwimanatn to, 219, 
Vijayancgar city (Be), foundation, 83 ; 
Pamparnti temple built, 83 ; improved 
by BukKa 11, 86 ; account of the time of 
Deva Bdya II by foreign visitors, 88 ; 
beautified by Krishna Deva, 40 ; sacked 
and destroyed by the Muhammadans 
46, 274 ; mins of, described, 269-288. 
Vijayana^r kingdom, history of, 83-46 ; 
foundation, 33 ; the first dynasty, 88-39 ; 
the second dynasty, 89-43 ; B4ma B&ja 
in jower, iS ; Musalman combination 
against it, 44 ; battle of Talikdta, 44 ; 
iis end, 46 ; its revenue system, 166. 
Vijayap&ndava-ddva, 266. 

Vifaam&ditya VI (see Inscriptions). 

Village Bench Pourts, 191. 

Village Cess Act introduced, 188. 

Village establishments, L83 ; tibeir revi- 
sion, 183 ; in Bandar, 302. 

VDlage goddess, 66 ; at Harpanahalli, 
268 ; at Kottdm, 802 ; at Kddligi, 803- 
805 ; at Bayadrug, 810, 811. 

Village munsifB’ and magistrates’ courts, 
191, 192. 

Village service inams, enfranchisement of, 
183. 

VDlage setiJement of 1800-01, 161. 

Villages, nature of, 60. 

Vila BaL14Ia II, Hoysala king, 82 ; 
reduces Kurugddu, 240 (9$$ also In. 
Roriutions). 

Vira Mummadi N4yak of Harpanahalli, 

Vila B4man4tha, Hoysala king, 32, 262. 
Vfra Vijaya, Vijaycnagar king, 86. 
YirakaU (‘hero-stones’), 61 ; at Chippigiri, 
218 ; at Harivfinam, 2*20 ; at Kosgi, 212 ; 
at Kadatini, 287 ; at Kumgddu, 241 ; at 
Peddatumb^am, 214. 

ViraUnganna K&ysk, 808. 
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Tiranadarffam 805. 

Yizar&j6n£u I, Ghdla ^g, takes Kampli, 
81. 

Vfra-Pandya, 265. 

Fira-J^ja, 319. 

YirtLp&ksha (tee Pamp&pati). 
Virdp&ksliappa, 262. 

Virupipiaram (Ge), 219. 
Vishnavardhana-Vijaydditya, Ch&liikyai]. 

prince, 31. 

Vfiial BtatistiQB, 151. 

Vithf 103. 

VitthalasT&mi (VithoM) temple at Vijaya- 
nagar, 286 ; insoriptioxiB in., 286 ; stone 
oar at, 287. 

Vonnahalli (JW), 286. 

‘^oiaT&yi 31, 32, 242. 

Vows to temples, 67. 

Yyisanna’s well, 210. 

Vyis&pnram (6*^), 220. 


YTellinfl^n, Dnke of, 229. 

YTeUs for irrigation, 92 ; mode of baling 
from tbem, 92 ; for drinkiDg at Bellary, 
229 ; at Gnddkdta, 300 ; at Hdlvi, 210. 

Western Cbdlnk^s (aaa 01i51iikya 
dynasty). 

Western J^ss Co., 114, 

Wet onltivation, 82. 

Wheat, 90. 

Wheeler’s Handbook to the cotton onl- 
tivation of Madras, 112 note. 

Wilks, Col., 226. 

Wilson, Lientenant, 139. 

Wilson, Hr., bis soheme of. Beyenne 
settlement, 177. 

Winds, IS. 

Wolves, 23. 

Wood-oarving, 117, 294. 

Wool, 'weaving of, 111. 

JFriffAiiaf 103. 


W 


Walker, Lient., 886. 

Waran^ Oiangal). 

Wardlaw, Rev. J. S., 68, 163. 

Wardlaw College, 168. 

Waterfall nearl^dhalii, 233. 
Water-supply in iddui, 209 ; in Bellary, 
231. 


Weavers, eoonomio condition of, 110. 
Weaving of ootton, 107 j gunny, 107 ; 
silk, 108 ; wool. 111 ; atHixdhlLla, 233 ; 
Elurugddu, 243 ; Tekkalakdta, 245 ; 
Harpanahalli, 264 ; Kampli, 294 ; Kot- 
tdrn, 303. 

Weeding, 87. 

Weights and measures, tables of, 118. 


T 

Tidavas of Ddvagiri, 32. 

Yaraballi (Of), 116, 266. 

YelJarti (Ga), 221. 

Temmigandrn (la), weaving at, 107, 108, 
110 ; market at, 118 ; rainfall at, 126 ; 
vital statistios, 151 ; hospital at, 152 ; 
deputy taheildar at, 184 ; court in, 192 ; 
sub-jail at, 198 ; union, 199 ; described, 
216. 

Tdgappa R4yak, D., 294. 

Z 
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